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PREFACE 


Having  received  so  much  encouragement  upon  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  my  genealogy  “Jirah  Isham  (of  New  London, 
Conn.,)  and  his  Descendants’ ’  and  so  many  requests  to 
complete  the  life  of  my  Uncle,  Jirah  Isham  Allen,  Montana 
Pioneer,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  make  this  small  contribution 
to  Americana.  So  in  my  busy  life,  1  take  great  pleasure  in 
devoting  every  spare  moment  to  this  task. 

I  have  from  childhood  loved  and  admired  this  Uncle  for 
his  adventurous  spirit  and  when  he  entrusted  to  me  his 
memoirs,  carefully  kept  during  those  exciting  times,  I  felt 
it  a  sacred  trust  to  see  that  they  were  transmitted  to  pos¬ 
terity. 

As  my  Uncle  made  his  home  with  me  in  his  later  years, 
I  had  a  chance  to  hear  at  first  hand  some  of  his  thrilling 
adventures,  so  closely  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
the  great  northwest. 

I  hope  this  modest  effort  will  do  credit  to  the  big-hearted 
man  it  tries  so  faithfully  to  depict. 
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ANCESTORS  OF 
JIRAH  ISHAM  ALLEN 

Allen  Ancestors 

i 

From  a  brass  tablet  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Pembroke, 
England : 

“To  the  memory  of  Joshua  Allen,  grandfather  of  the 
Ven.  John  Allen,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  Vicar  of 
Rees,  County  Salop:  Per  bend  rompu,  argent  and  sable, 
six  martlets  counter  changed." 

John  Allen  of  Dale  Castle  of  Brindley,  County  Pembroke, 
had  three  sons,  John,  William  and  Thomas.  His  award  of 
Coat  of  Arms,  in  1664,  was  for  bravery  and  valorous  acts 
in  the  wars  that  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
King  of  England.  Arms:  Per  bend  rompu,  argent  and  sable, 
six  martlets  counter  changed,  Crest,  An  eagle  with  wings 
extended.  Motto,  Amicitia  sine  Fraude. 

William  Allen,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  England,  in  1672, 
Coat  of  Arms,  and  Crest  the  same. 

NATHANIEL  ALLEN  great-great-great-grandfather  of 
Jirah  Isham  Allen,  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1699. 
From  his  use  of  the  Allen  Arms,  and  other  circumstances,  he 
is  believed  to  have  been  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Allen 
of  Brindley,  County  Pembroke,  England.  The  Allen  Coat 
of  Arms:  Per  bend  rompu,  argent  and  sable,  six  martlets 
counter  changed.  The  Crest  is  an  eagle  with  the  wings 
elevated.  It  is  beautifully  engraved  on  a  massive  silver 
tankard,  belonging  to  Capt.  Allen,  which  was  in  1890  owned 
by  a  great-great-grandson,  Thomas  H.  C.  Allen,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Nathaniel  Allen  was  Commander  of  a  pa*cket  ship,  which 
sailed  between  London,  England,  and  Boston,  New  England. 
All  the  articles  on  board  his  ship,  and  used  on  his  table,  that 
could  conveniently  be  so,  were  of  solid  silver,  such  as  gravy 
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boats,  cans  (used  instead  of  tumblers),  porringers,  tea-pot 
handsomely  engraved,  sugar  bowl,  cream  pitcher,  pepper 
box,  punch  ladle,  knives  and  forks,  (first  style  ever  made  in 
silver),  spoons,  etc.  Many  of  these  articles  are  still  in  the 
family.  There  is  a  damask  table  cloth,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Frances  M.  Stoddard  in  1891,  (a  great-great-granddaughter 
of  Capt.  Allen),  off  of  which  King  George  II  dined,  with 
his  suite,  by  invitation  of  Capt.  Allen,  on  board  his  ship. 
It  has  among  the  figures  upon  it,  Solomon’s  temple,  with 
guards  at  the  gates,  clad  in  armor,  also  two  men  in  armor, 
with  a  staff  between  them,  bearing  one  cluster  of  the  grapes 
of  Eshcol,  and  the  names  of  Caleb  and  Joshua  (spies  sent 
into  the  Land  of  Canaan),  in  plain  letters  over  them.  There 
are  other  letters  and  figures  upon  the  table  cloth,  and 
N.  D.  A.  is  marked  with  silk  in  one  corner,  which  are  the 
initials  of  himself  and  his  wife,  Dorcas. 

Nathaniel  Allen  married,  and  had  two  sons,  born  in 
London,  England,  Nathaniel  and  Jolly.  The  name  of  their 
mother  and  when  she  died  has  not  been  ascertained.  He 
married  Dorcas  Bowes,  of  London,  for  his  second  wife, 
about  1726-27.  They  had  twelve  children,  two  born  in 
London.  Sir  Martin  Bowes  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
England,  in  1545. 

Nathaniel  and  Dorcas  (Bowes)  Allen,  with  their  sons 
Thomas  and  Samuel,  came  to  Boston,  New  England,  as 
early  as  1734. 

Capt.  Allen  was  a  shop-keeper  in  Boston  some  years;  his 
son  Thomas  was  in  business  with  him  in  1749.  He  moved  to 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  in  1757,  with  his  wife  Dorcas  (Bowes) 
Allen,  and  perhaps  Nathaniel,  Lewis,  Sarah  and  Caleb.  He 
bought  a  farm.  Capt.  Allen  died  in  Shrewsbury,  Mass., 
Nov.  1,  1770  aged  71  years,  and  was  buried  beside  his  sister 
Sarah  Mann.  His  widow,  Dorcas,  moved  to  Leicester,  with 
her  son  Lewis,  Mar.  1778;  she  died  there  April,  1779,  and 
was  buried  in  her  son’s  lot,  on  his  place  named  Mount 
Pleasant.  Lewis  died  Nov.  7,  1782,  and  was  buried  beside 
her. 

Thomas  Allen  eldest  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Dorcas 
(Bowes)  Allen,  and  great-great-grandfather  of  Jirah  Isham 
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Allen,  was  born  Sept.  19,  1728,  in  London,  England.  He 
came  to  Boston,  New  England,  in  1734,  with  his  parents, 
his  brother  Samuel,  and  his  father’s  sister,  Sarah  Mann.  In 
1749,  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  shopkeeper  with  his  father,  in 
Boston.  After  that  time  and  until  1752,  he  was  for  some 
time  in  the  Island  of  Madeira,  where  it  is  said  he  made  a 
large  fortune.  When  he  returned,  he  settled  in  New  London, 
Connecticut,  and  was  a  merchant  near  Ferry  Wharf.  In 
1770  he  commenced  the  first  Marine  list  in  that  city,  and 
continued  it  until  his  death.  He  was  also  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  and  owned  sixteen  sail  of  vessels.  Pie  was  voted  into 
the  Boston  Marine  Society,  as  a  Marine  member,  Mar.  4, 
1760,  and  paid  4  pounds,  10  shillings  for  his  certificate  of 
membership. 

In  the  annals  of  St.  James’  Church,  New  London,  Mr. 
Allen  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  substance  and  extensive 
business,  and  for  a  long  time  a  foremost  man  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  a  Warden  ten  years. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  and  Dorcas 
(Bowes)  Allen,  who  had  blue  eyes,  and  although  a  good- 
sized  man,  was  not  as  tall  as  his  brothers.  They  were  six 
feet.  There  was  a  full  length  portrait  of  Thomas  Allen  Sr., 
dressed  in  knee  breeches,  with  silk  stockings,  knee  and  shoe 
buckles,  a  ruffled  shirt,  ruffles  around  his  wrists,  a  soft 
white  hat  on  his  head,  a  pen  between  his  thumb  and  finger. 
It  was  a  life-like  picture.  This  portrait  was  owned  by  his 
great  grandson,  Lewis  D.  Allen.  It  was  burned  in  1853,  in 
New  London,  Conn.  The  loss  is  great  to  his  descendants 
for  there  was  no  other  likeness  of  him.  A  portrait  of  his  son 
Thomas  was  burned  at  the  same  time. 

Thomas  Allen  married,  Oct.  29,  1753,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  John  Shackmaple  Jr.,  who  died  in  1743;  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  (Saltonstall)  Christ¬ 
ophers,  and  granddaughter  of  Gov.  Gurdon  Saltonstall. 
Elizabeth  (Christophers-Shackmaple)  Allen,  was  born  in 
New  London,  Conn.,  Sept.  13,  1714;  she  died  Aug.  5,  1783. 
She  had  five  children  by  her  first  husband.  Thomas  Allen 
and  Elizabeth  had  only  one  son  who  lived.  He  was  born 
in  the  Shackmaple  House  on  Bradley  Street,  New  London, 
Sept.  10,  1755.  He  was  baptized  Thomas  by  Rev.  Matthew 
Graves,  who  was  Rector  of  St.  James’  Church  for  30  years. 
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Thomas  Allen  married  a  second  time  July  7,  1784;  his 
wife  was  the  widow  of  his  brother  Lewis  Allen.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Adams.  They  had  no  children.  Thomas 
Allen  died  in  New  London,  Conn.,  Nov.  19,  1793;  he  was 
interred  in  the  “ Second  Burying  Ground.’ ’  He  was  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery,  Apr.  9,  1853. 

Thomas  Allen  Jr.  only  son  (who  lived)  of  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  (Christophers-Shackmaple)  Allen  and  great-grand¬ 
father  of  Jirah  Isham  Allen,  was  born  Sept.  10,  1755,  in  New 
London,  Conn.  He  was  baptized  in  St.  James’  Church, 
New  London,  wrapped  in  a  christening  blanket  (cloth  of 
gold),  since  owned  by  his  great-granddaughter,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  George  Herbert  Patterson,  L.L.B.,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Frances  Amelia  Bolles.  The  same  blanket  was  wrapped 
around  her  also  and  it  has  been  used  at  the  baptisms  of 
eight  of  her  children,  as  well  as  with  eleven  of  Thomas 
Allen  Jr.’s  children;  thus  making  twenty-one  descendants 
of  Thomas  Allen  at  whose  baptisms  it  has  been  used. 

Thomas  Allen  Jr.,  was  married  Apr.  23,  1778,  to  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Pardon  and  Elizabeth  (Harris)  Taber,  who  was 
born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  Feb.  11,  1758.  Their  “second- 
day  wedding”  was  kept  at  his  father’s  in  the  Wheat  house, 
New  London,  Conn.  Thomas  and  Amelia  commenced 
housekeeping  on  his  farm,  which  he  named  “The  Mount 
Pleasant  Estate.”  They  had  twelve  children. 

In  April  1793,  Thomas  Allen  Jr.,  hired  Fisher’s  Island, 
New  York,  of  Francis  Bay  Winthrop,  paying  for  it  an  annual 
rent  of  twenty-six  hundred  dollars.  The  island  was  nine 
miles  in  length,  and  contained  five  thousand  acres.  He  had 
twelve  families,  who  were  his  tenants;  he  also  had  five  or 
six  girls,  to  spin  and  weave,  two  dairy  women,  a  cook,  and 
colored  boy  to  help  her.  They  made  two  sixty-pound  cheeses 
per  day.  They  also  made  butter.  Mr.  Allen  kept  one  hundred 
cows  and  two  thousand  sheep ;  he  bred  horses  and  mules, 
and  raised  rye,  wheat  and  oats.  He  hired  a  man  named 
William  Westcote,  to  be  both  teacher  and  chaplin  for  his 
own  and  his  tenants’  large  families.  He  was  much  beloved 
by  all  under  him;  one  man  worked  for  him  28  years,  and 
others  nearly  as  long. 
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Mr.  Allen  attended  St.  James’  Church,  New  London, 
Conn.,  with  as  many  of  his  family  as  could  conveniently 
accompany  him.  They  went  in  his  sloop  Betsey,  on  Sundays 
and  Christmas  Day.  During  the  holidays  he  always  invited 
all  his  tenants  and  their  families  to  visit  him,  provided  an 
excellent  dinner  and  supper  for  them,  and  afterwards  sent 
to  the  aged,  sick,  and  those  unable  to  be  present,  a  liberal 
portion  from  the  feast.  All  looked  forward  to  the  Christmas 
gatherings,  for  they  had  a  nice  time ;  a  dance  and  games  for 
young  people  occupied  the  evening,  when  Jack  (the  colored 
boy)  played  on  a  violin.  Mr.  Allen  lived  nineteen  years  on 
the  island.  When  he  moved  away,  all  his  tenants  also  left, 
as  they  said  they  did  not  wish  to  live  there  without  him. 

Five  of  Thomas  and  Amelia  Allen’s  children  were  born 
on  the  island.  Three,  Samuel,  Taber,  Pardon,  and  the 
youngest,  died  and  are  buried  there. 

Thomas  Allen  Jr.,  was  made  Justice  of  the  Peace  while  he 
lived  there,  and  was  always  called  either  Squire  Allen,  or 
Captain,  as  he  had  been  to  sea,  in  1775,  as  super  cargo;  their 
trade  was  with  the  Island  of  Madeira,  where  his  father  made 
a  large  fortune.  He  was  also  a  captain  in  the  militia. 

In  1812,  Thomas  Allen  Jr.,  moved  to  Pomfret,  Conn., 
with  his  wife,  Amelia,  and  eight  of  their  children.  Mr.  Allen 
bought  what  was  called  thp  Nightingale  farm,  or  farms,  for 
there  were  two  of  them,  one  of  520  acres,  and  the  other  280 
acres,  making  800  in  all. 

Thomas  and  Amelia  Allen,  moved  to  New  London,  Conn., 
in  April  1816,  their  sons  William  and  John  remaining  on  the 
farms.  John’s  health  failed  and  he  left,  hoping  that  a  sea 
voyage  would  benefit  him,  but  he  never  returned.  In  1824 
Capt.  Allen  and  his  wife,  with  their  daughters,  returned  to 
Pomfret.  They  attended  Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
eleven  miles  from  their  farm,  until  1829,  when  the  Rector  of 
Trinity,  came  to  Pomfret  and  held  the  first  Episcopal  ser¬ 
vices  in  a  school  house  in  the  village.  A  Parish  was  organ¬ 
ized,  called  Christ  Church,  and  Capt.  Thomas  Allen  and 
Ebenezer  Thompson  were  chosen  Wardens,  and  very  soon  a 
church  was  built,  Capt.  Allen  giving  the  lumber.  From  the 
time  of  its  consecration,  until  his  death,  May  16,  1842,  he 
was  one  of  the  Wardens.  He  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  Dec. 
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26,  1834,  and  never  was  able  to  act  as  such  afterwards,  but 
continued  to  hold  the  office.  When  in  health  (as  they  only 
had  services  in  the  church  every  other  Sunday)  he  was 
accustomed  to  read  the  service  for  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  and  catechise  the  children  in  his  own  house,  on  the 
alternate  Sunday;  all  the  hired  men  and  women,  with  the 
members  of  his  own  family  who  could  not  go  to  Brooklyn 
were  present.  His  wife  read  a  sermon  and  it  was  a  beautiful 
service. 

In  1830  Capt.  Thomas  Allen  moved  to  the  smaller  Night¬ 
ingale  farm,  where  his  wife  Amelia  died  Jan.  14,  1838  from 
dropsey.  Her  funeral  was  held  in  the  home  and  the  fallowing 
day  her  remains  were  taken  to  New  London,  and  buried 
from  St.  James’  Church.  Capt.  Allen  died  May  16,  1842. 
His  funeral  was  conducted  in  St.  James’  Church,  where  his 
remains  were  taken  after  his  death  at  his  home  in  Pomfret. 
He  was  buried  beside  his  wife  in  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery, 
New  London,  Conn. 

Lewis  Allen  second  son  of  Thomas  and  Amelia  (Taber) 
Allen  and  grandfather  of  Jirah  Isham  Allen  was  born  May 
2,  1783  near  New  London,  Conn.,  on  his  father’s  estate, 
called  Mount  Pleasant.  In  1793  he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Fisher’s  Island,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at  the  Episcopal 
Academy  in  Cheshire,  Conn.;  was  confirmed  in  St.  James’ 
Church,  New  London,  in  1800,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Abraham 
Jarvis,  having  been  baptized  in  his  infancy  in  New  London. 

He  was  married  Sept.  18,  1805,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Seabury,  Rector  of  St.  James’  Church,  to  Mary  Denison 
Smith,  eldest  daughter  of  Denison  and  Waty  Smith.  Lewis 
and  Mary  Denison  (Smith)  Allen  had  ten  children. 

Lewis  Allen  lived  several  years  on  Fisher’s  Island 
(West  end)  after  his  marriage,  and  had  charge  of  that  farm; 
there  were  100  cows  on  the  Island  and  he  owned  50  of 
them,  and  one  of  the  famous  60  pound  cheeses  was  made 
there.  After  he  left  the  Island,  he  and  his  brother  Thomas 
had  a  farm  in  Pequonnoc  (Groton)  Conn.  They  removed 
to  New  London,  Conn.,  and  died  there.  Lewis  Allen  at  his 
own  house  on  Main  St.,  May  3, 1844.  His  wife  Mary  Denison 
(Smith)  Allen,  was  born  at  Pequonnoc,  July  20,  1789,  and 
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died  in  New  London,  Oct.  21,  1854.  They  were  buried  in 
his  lot  in  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery.  Lewis  Allen  was  a  gen¬ 
erous,  hospitable  man  and  a  favorite  with  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  a  Freemason  and  stood  high  in  that  Order. 

Lewis  Denison  Allen  was  the  eldest  child  of  Lewis  and 
Mary  Denison  (Smith)  Allen,  and  the  father  of  Jirah  Isham 
Allen.  He  was  born  Aug.  10,  1806,  at  his  grandfather’s 
(Denison  Smith)  Poplar  Place,  Pequonnoc,  Conn.  He  re¬ 
ceived  an  academic  education,  and  subsequently  private 
tuition  under  Prof.  Samuel  Palmer. 

Lewis  Denison  Allen  was  married  July  24,  1837  to  Lucretia 
Isham,  daughter  of  Gen.  Jirah  Isham.  At  the  time  of  his 
marriage  he  was  in  business  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
young  couple  resided  in  that  city  until  their  second  child 
was  born  when  they  returned  to  New  London,  where  Mr. 
Allen  was  a  merchant  for  many  years,  afterwards  removing 
to  Connersville,  Ind.,  to  go  into  the  banking  business. 
During  this  period  he  signed  a  note  for  two  friends,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  pay,  losing  all  the  fortune  which  he  had 
inherited  when  he  was  21  years  old.  He  aided  in  organizing  a 
Parish  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connersville,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  building  a  church  edifice.  All  of  the  family  were 
very  musical,  had  splendid  voices,  and  played  several  musical 
instruments,  assisting  in  the  church  services.  The  Right 
Rev.  George  Upfold,  S.T.D.,  L.L.D.,  was  the  Bishop  at  that 
time  and  in  his  frequent  visits  stayed  at  the  Allen  home 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  The  Allen  family  subsequently 
removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  Mr.  Allen  was  a  banker, 
also  an  attorney. 

When  his  sons  became  of  age,  Mr.  Allen  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  at  Clifton  Heights,  on  the  bluffs  above 
Alton,  Ill.,  and  the  family  removed  there  as  the  sons  were 
anxious  to  try  farming.  Three  of  the  boys  managed  the 
farm  for  many  years  until  they  became  tired  of  rural  life 
and  tfie  place  wag  sold  and  the  family  scattered.  This 
estate  now  the  home  of  a  St.  Louis  capitalist,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  locations  on  the  bluffs  overlooking  the 
Mississippi  River. 
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Lewis  Denison  Allen  was  in  the  Union  Army  during  the 
Civil  War,  in  the  field  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  At 
this  time  he  established  his  home  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  where 
he  served  as  an  Assistant  Quartermaster  from  July  1861 
to  Jan.  1863,  when  his  duty  to  his  sick  family  caused  him 
to  resign. 

Lewis  Denison  Allen  was  selected  as  the  first  Mayor  of 
Natchez,  Miss.,  during  the  reconstruction  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Council  for  many  years.  He 
was  Secretary  of  the  first  Union  Republican  Club  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  organized  at  Natchez,  May  23,  1867; 
a  forceful  speaker,  he  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  state,  for  which  the  club  was 
formed. 

During  his  long  life  Lewis  Denison  Allen  held  many 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  both  military  and  civil  life. 
From  his  infancy  he  was  a  member  and  devout  worshipper 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  often  a  Warden  or 
Vestryman  and  Treasurer.  In  1891  he  was  the  oldest  living 
member  in  regular  descent  of  the  family  of  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Allen,  whose  Coat  of  Arms  is  engraved  on  a  massive  silver 
tankard  owned  by  his  brother.  It  was  brought  to  America 
by  their  great-great-grandfather,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Allen 
in  1734. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  Natchez,  the  home  there  was 
broken  up,  and  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  spent  his 
summers  with  his  daughter,  Lucretia  (Mrs.  Henry  R. 
Phinney)  of  Alton,  Ill.,  and  his  winters  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  he  was  trying  to  collect  several  claims  incurred 
against  the  government  during  the  Civil  War.  But  these 
were  never  paid,  and  he  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1892, 
aged  86  years.  His  remains  were  taken  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
buried  in  the  Allen  lot  in  Bellefontaine  Cemetery. 

The  seven  children  of  Lewis  Denison  and  Lucretia  (Isham) 
Allen,  all  baptized  in  their  infancy  were: 

1.  Lewis  Denison  Jr. 

2.  Jirah  Isham 

3.  Mary  Denison 

4.  Henry  Nelson 


5.  Lucretia  Isham 

6.  Thomas  Cushing 

7.  Ansel  Cady 
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Through  the  Allen  family,  Jirah  Isham  Allen  is  descended 
from  the  following  Mayflower  passengers: 

John  Alden,  William  Brewster,  Francis  Cooke,  John 
Howland.  He  is  also  a  descendant  of  three  Colonial  Gover¬ 
nors:  Gurdon  Saltonstall  of  Conn.,  and  Gov.  Coddington 
and  Peleg  Sanford,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Isham  Ancestors 

There  are  two  Isham  families  in  the  United  States,  spring¬ 
ing  from  Northamptonshire  in  England,  where  the  village 
of  Isham  still  stands  with  not  an  Isham  in  it.  The  river  Isse 
flows  close  by,  and  from  it  and  from  the  suffix  “ham” 
meaning  home,  the  family  got  its  name.  In  America  one 
branch  of  the  Ishams  settled  in  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
in  Virginia. 

The  Isham  family  as  a  whole  though  not  an  illustrious 
one  shows  a  respectable  and  honorable  record  and  from  the 
first  John  of  Barnstable,  they  all  held  positions  of  public 
trust  and  were  always  prominent  in  civic  affairs. 

John  Isham,  the  ancestor  of  the  Ishams  of  New  England, 
appears  first  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  about  1670.  He  was  born 
either  in  England  or  in  one  of  the  American  Colonies, 
possibly  in  Virginia.  The  exact  date  and  the  place  of  the 
event  so  important  to  him  are  both  pnknown  and  the  names 
of  his  parents  have  never  been  discovered. 

John  Isham  was  born  Mar.  31,  1654,  probably  in 
England.  He  was  the  great-great-great-grandfather  of  Jirah 
Isham  Allen.  Little  is  known  of  his  boyhood.  He  married 
Dec.  16,  1687,  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Jane  Parker. 

Jane  Parker  was  born  Mar.  21,  1664,  at  Barnstable, 
Mass.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  and  Sarah  (James) 
Parker  of  Barnstable.  The  alliance  with  Jane  Parker  brought 
John  Isham  into  connection  with  some  of  the  most  influential 
and  wealthy  families  in  Barnstable.  Jane  Parker’s  brothers 
were  distinguished  also. 

John  Isham  appears  first  to  have  leased  the  homestead  of 
Thomas  Ewer,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  between 
east  and  west  Barnstable.  How  long  he  lived  there  is  not 
known,  but  before  1696  he  had  moved  to  the  South  Shore, 
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now  the  village  of  Osterville.  Here  he  acquired  the  rights 
of  a  proprietor  for  he  shared  in  land  divisions  as  shown  by 
existing  records.  The  region  where  John  Isham  dwelt  was 
also  known  as  “South  Sea.”  In  1696-97  the  owners  of  the 
Salt  Marsh  around  Oyster  Island  were:  Thomas  Macy 
John,  Benjamin  and  Ebenezer  Goodspeed,  sons  of  Roger 
Goodspeed;  John  Lovell  and  his  sons  John,  James  and 
Andrew,  John  Isham,  Thomas  Bumpas,  Dolor  Davis, 
Thomas  Lewis,  Joshua  Lumbert,  John  Linnel,  John  Phinney 
Jr.,  Edward  Lewis,  Joseph  Lothrop  Jr.,  John  Lewis  and 
Edward  Coleman. 

Mr.  Norman  M.  Isham  has  located  Isham’s  Island  and 
the  site  of  John  Isham’s  house,  which  was  not  on  the  island 
but  on  the  mainland  adjoining.  The  changes  of  two  centuries 
in  the  shore  line  have  joined  the  island  to  the  main  land. 
Here  dwelt  all  the  Ishams  until  removals  to  the  Vineyard 
and  to  Connecticut  took  place.  Samuel  Isham  of  the  third 
generation,  after  a  short  residence  at  Colchester,  Conn., 
returned  to  Barnstable  to  care  for  his  aged  father,  and  died 
there  in  a  later  house,  successor  of  the  original  one.  This 
house  is  still  standing.  Samuel  Isham  left  few  male  descend¬ 
ants  and  the  name  disappeared  from  Barnstable  about  1875. 

'  However  there  are  at  Barnstable  a  number  of  descendants 
of  Samuel  in  the  female  line. 

John  Isham  was  admitted  freeman  Mar.  4,  1691-92, 
under  the  new  charter  which  united  Plymouth  with  the 
Bay  Colony  and  which  removed  church  membership  from 
the  qualifications  of  voters.  Of  John  Isham’s  religious  views 
there  is  no  written  evidence.  That  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
Congregational  Church  now  at  West  Barnstable,  is  certain, 
for  his  name  is  not  among  the  extant  lists  of  members. 
Neither  were  baptisms  of  his  children  recorded.  That  he 
was  tolerant  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  witnessed  the 
will  of  Ralph  Jones  a  prominent  Quaker,  an  act  which 
implies  previous  acquaintance  and  perhaps  sympathy  with 
the  views  of  the  Quakers.  Ralph  Jones  lived  several  miles 
from  the  house  of  John  Isham,  who  must  have  been  especially 
desired  by  Jones  as  a  witness. 

John  Isham  died  Sept.  3,  1713,  at  Barnstable,  and  his 
wife  Jane  (Parker)  Isham  died  1719-20,  at  Barnstable.  John 
and  Jane  (Parker)  Isham  had  nine  children. 
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Joseph  Isham  was  born  about  1704  or  1705  in  Barnstable, 
Mass.  He  was  the  eighth  child  of  John  and  Jane  (Parker) 
Isham  and  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Jirah  Isham  Allen. 
Joseph  Isham  married  (1)  Dec.  11,  1730,  at  Sandwich,  Mass., 
Susannah  Swift,  daughter  of  Jirah  and  Abigail  (Gibbs) 
Swift  of  Sandwich  and  Wareham.  Joseph  married  (2)  May 
27,  1773,  Temperance  Calkin.  This  marriage  is  recorded 
in  the  records  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Bozrah,  Conn., 
formerly  the  New  Concord  Society  of  Norwich. 

The  Probate  Records  at  Barnstable  show  that  Joseph 
Isham,  having  arrived  at  full  age,  settled  accounts  with  his 
guardian,  Ebenezer  Goodspeed,  Senior,  Dec.  12,  1726,  and 
received  for  his  portion  the  sum  of  14  pounds,  14  shillings 
and  five  pence.  He  probably  was  at  this  time  or  a  little  later 
in  Sandwich,  where  he  married  in  1730.  The  next  year  he 
purchased  44  acres,  120  rods  of  the  undivided  lands  in  the 
town  of  Colchester,  Conn.,  in  the  parish  of  Westchester. 
This  was  probably  his  first  and  only  purchase  of  land  in 
the  town  and  adjoined  the  farms  of  William  Williams  and 
Knight  Sexton.  This  was  doubtless  wild  or  unimproved 
land  and  we  may  think  of  him  as  clearing  the  land  of  trees 
and  rocks,  building  a  log  house  perhaps,  and  bringing  a  farm 
into  cultivation.  Joseph  and  Susannah  were  members  in 
full  communion  with  the  church  in  Westchester.  Mrs. 
Temperance  Isham  united  with  this  church  Sept.  17,  1788 
or  1778.  It  could  not  be  found  that  he  held  any  civil  or 
military  office  of  any  kind.  When  about  65  years  old  he 
deeded  his  property  to  his  sons  Joseph  and  John  and  prob¬ 
ably  lived  with  the  latter  until  his  death.  He  left  no  will, 
and  there  was  no  probate  court  action  on  any  estate  of  his. 
Through  his  wife  Susannah  Swift  all  the  descendants  of 
Joseph  Isham  are  eligible  to  the  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants.  Joseph  Isham  died  Jan.  20,  1798.  Joseph 
and  Susannah  (Swift)  Isham  had  six  children. 

John  Isham  was  born  May  7,  1742,  in  the  West  Parish  of 
Colchester.  He  was  the  sixth  and  youngest  child  of  Joseph 
and  Susannah  (Swift)  Isham  and  the  great-grandfather  of 
Jirah  Isham  Allen.  He  married  (1)  Nov.  7,  1764,  Eunice 
Baldwin,  born  Sept.  20,  1738,  in  Norwich  (Bozrah)  Conn., 
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died  at  Westchester,  Oct.  22,  1794;  married  (2)  about  1795, 
Mrs.  Prudence  (Robbins)  Loomis,  born  Mar.  29,  1753,  at 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  died  at  Westchester,  Oct.  9,  1827.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Rebecca  (Miller)  Robbins 
of  Wethersfield,  and  widow  of  Solomon  Loomis  of  Col¬ 
chester. 

John  Isham  received  such  education  as  his  native  town 
afforded.  He  was  generally  called  John  Isham  Jr.,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  his  cousin  John  Isham,  son  of  Isaac 
Isham,  his  father’s  brother,  who  also  lived  in  Westchester. 
He  lived  all  his  life  on  a  farm  situated  on  the  road  running 
east  from  the  Old  Cemetery  in  Westchester,  toward  Col¬ 
chester  Center,  which  had  been  his  father’s  farm  or  a  part 
of  it.  The  house  was  standing  in  1895,  the  abode  of  foreigners. 

About  1896,  Homer  W.  Brainard,  talked  with  Mr.  William 
B.  Smith  of  East  Hampton,  Conn,  (a  town  lying  next  west 
of  Colchester),  then  past  his  90th  year.  He  told  Mr.  Brain¬ 
ard  that  he  remembered  when  he  was  a  young  boy,  seeing 
this  John  Isham  superintending  the  construction  of  the 
turnpike  from  Colchester  through  East  Hampton  to  the 
Connecticut  River  at  Middle  Haddam.  This  is  possible. 
The  turnpike  was  constructed  in  1806-08  and  the  incident 
shows  that  Captain  Isham  was  active  up  to  his  70th  year. 

His  military  record: 

May  1770  established  2nd  Lieut,  of  the  9th  Company, 
12th  regiment  of  Militia. 

April  1775,  Lexington  Alarm  Company,  Colchester,  22  days. 

April  1775,  appointed  2nd  Lieut,  in  the  8th  Company  of 
2nd  regiment  of  Militia,  but  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  Champion  Jr. 

June  1776  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  8th  Company 
of  Chester’s  Regiment  of  Rangers,  6th  Battalion,  Wads¬ 
worth’s  Brigade,  raised  to  reinforce  Washington  at  New 
York.  The  regiment  was  at  Flatbush  Pass,  Long  Island, 
Aug.  26,  1776,  and  in  the  battle  next  day;  was  at  the  battle 
of  White  Plains  Oct.  28,  1776.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Trenton,  the  regiment  was  in  New  Jersey,  but  not  in  the 
battle  of  Trenton. 

It  appears  that  Captain  Isham  saw  no  further  service,  but 
returned  home  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment, 
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or  for  some  other  reason,  and  settled  again  upon  his  West¬ 
chester  farm,  there  to  abide  until  his  death,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  86  years.  He  was  an  active  and  public-spirited  man,  as 
many  incidents  prove.  He  was  admitted  to  full  Communion 
in  the  Church  at  Westchester,  Feb.  1,  1778,  and  all  his 
surviving  children  were  baptized  there  Aug.  16,  1778,  the 
two  who  had  died  having  been  baptized  Oct.  10,  1775,  on 
their  grandfather’s  account.  These  records  prove  that  be¬ 
tween  Oct.  10,  1775  and  Feb.  1,  1778,  he  had  undergone 
experiences  which  resulted  in  his  conversion  or  regeneration. 
As  the  preaching  he  had  listened  to  was  notably  Calvenistic 
and  conservatively  orthodox  we  cannot  doubt  that  his 
change  of  heart  was  thorough  and  enduring.  The  church 
records  show  that  he  took  important  part  in  church  affairs, 
acting  upon  the  conservative  side  in  affairs  of  discipline  with 
dissenters,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the  parish  inclined 
to  Baptist  views  and  setting  up  separate  Sunday  services 
in  the  house  of  one  of  their  number. 

John  Isham  served  as  deputy  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut  in  1793,  1796,  1801,  1804,  1805,  1808. 

John  Isham  died  May  5,  1828,  and  was  buried  in  the  Old 
Center  Cemetery  at  Westchester,  Conn. 

John  and  Eunice  Baldwin  Isham  had  seven  children  all 
born  in  Colchester,  Conn. 

Jirah  Isham  was  born  May  1,  1778,  at  Colchester,  Conn. 
He  was  the  seventh  and  youngest  child  of  John  and  Eunice 
(Baldwin)  Isham,  and  the  grandfather  of  Jirah  Isham  Allen. 
The  following  poem  written  by  Jirah  Isham  to  commemorate 
his  natal  day,  has  been  handed  down  in  the  family  through 
the  years: 

Early  on  the  first  of  May 
Just  before  the  break  of  day, 

I  was  bom  a  fine  young  lad 
And  all  the  folks  were  very  glad. 

My  name  is  written  in  the  book 
To  which  we  all  with  reverence  look, 

Jehovah  Jirah  is  the  place 
Where  Abra’m  offered  sacrifice. 
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Jirah  Isham  married  (1)  Lucretia  Hubbard  Aug.  29,  1799. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Leverett  and  Hester  (Robin¬ 
son)  Hubbard  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford.  She  died  Mar. 
11,  1804,  leaving  one  daughter. 

He  married  (2)  Sarah  Starr,  Oct.  16,  1805,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  Harris  (Taber)  Starr 
III  of  Black  Hall,  (Lyme)  Conn.  She  had  four  daughters 
and  died  Dec.  6,  1814. 

He  married  (3),  Elizabeth  Chapman  Trott,  May  28,  1823. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Proctor  and  Lois  (Chapman) 
Trott  of  Norwich  and  New  London,  Conn.  She  had  three 
daughters  and  five  sons.  She  died  July  23,  1844. 

Jirah  Isham  graduated  from  Yale  College  with  the  class 
of  1797.  After  graduating  he  studied  law  with  Hon.  David 
Daggett  at  New  Haven,  where  he  remained  one  year.  Going 
to  New  London  he  continued  his  studies  with  Judge  Brain- 
ard,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800  and  practised  law  in 
New  London  until  his  death. 

In  1812  he  was  Major  General  of  Connecticut  State  Militia 
and  in  1814  was  Brigadier  General  in  command  of  troops 
stationed  at  New  London  for  the  defense  of  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  He  also  commanded  at  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Stonington.  During  the  battle  of  Stony  Point, 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  injured. 

Later,  when  the  State  Militia  was  reorganized,  Jirah 
Isham  was  Major  General  of  the  Third  Brigade  in  1816,  and 
Brigadier  General  of  the  Third  Brigade  from  1817  to  1822 
and  probably  later.  His  talent  and  courage  were  never 
doubted.  He  was  State’s  Attorney  for  New  London  County 
from  1833  to  1842,  Mayor  of  New  London  for  one  year, 
1837-38,  after  which  he  resigned,  and  Judge  of  Probate 
for  the  New  London  district  from  1840  until  his  death. 

He  was  instrumental  in  starting  a  Savings  Bank  in  New 
London  in  May  1827.  The  benefit  of  the  seafaring  popula¬ 
tion  was  the  first  and  principal  object  that  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  institution.  He  was  one  of  the  19  members  of 
the  corporation. 

Jirah  Isham  was  a  handsome  man  with  a  fine  military 
bearing.  His  disposition  was  eminently  social,  and  his  habits 
studious,  active  and  industrious.  He  was  an  orator,  fluent, 
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graceful  and  ardent  and  at  times  truly  eloquent.  In  Feb. 
1800  he  pronounced  an  Eulogy  or  Funeral  Oration  upon 
the  death  of  Gen.  George  Washington,  in  his  native  town 
of  Colchester.  This  was  printed  by  request  and  is  very  rare. 
A  copy  of  this  oration  may  be  found  in  a  volume  entitled 
Miscellanies  (1896),  in  the  Rare  Books  Room  of  the  Yale 
University  Library. 

General  Isham  was  highly  respected  as  a  man  and  as  a 
lawyer,  with  engaging  manners  and  a  warm  heart,  and  so 
entered  into  the  feelings  of  his  clients  that  they  regarded 
him  not  only  as  a  safe  adviser  but  as  a  personal  friend.  He 
was  a  hard-working  man,  endeavoring  to  support  his  large 
family,  and  he  was  also  an  intellectual  man  of  rare  ability 
and  innate  refinement. 

His  portrait  and  autograph  is  in  Hurd’s  History  of  New 
London  County,  p.  42.  An  oil  portrait  of  him  also  hangs  in 
the  New  London  Historical  Society  building,  supposed  to 
have  been  painted  by  his  daughter  Mary  Isham  Dickinson, 
who  was  an  artist.  His  granddaughter  Lucretia  (Mrs.  Henry 
R.  Phinney)  told  the  author  she  often  heard  it  said  that 
“Jirah  Isham  was  considered  the  handsomest  man  who  ever 
walked  the  streets  of  New  London.” 

Times  were  exceedingly  hard  about  1827-28  when  he  was 
struggling  to  support  and  educate  his  children,  and  he  was 
always  a  lenient  man  toward  his  creditors.  He  died  a  poor 
man  as  an  inventory  of  his  personal  and  household  property 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  shows  that  it  was  disposed  of  for 
cash  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  The  total  value  of  the 
estate  was  $2,166.73.  His  bondsmen  were  John  Dickinson 
of  New  London,  and  John  Isham  of  Colchester.  The  meagre 
prices  listed  in  the  inventory  meant  heartbreak  and  tragedy 
for  the  wife  and  children  who  survived. 

Considered  as  a  life,  Jirah  Isham’s  career  inflicts  upon  us 
a  persistent  sadness.  It  was  a  life  of  stern  struggle,  first  to 
secure  a  full  education  and  admittance  to  the  Bar,  and  later 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  law  to  attain  a  point  of  view 
consistent  with  the  rigid  honesty  of  thought  and  unswerving 
manhood  inherited  from  his  Puritan  ancestors.  He  belonged 
to  a  generation  of  earnest  men. 
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General  Isham  died  Oct.  6,  1842.  He  was  a  communicant 
of  St.  James’  Episcopal  Church  in  New  London,  and  was 
buried  by  the  Rector  of  that  Parish,  Oct.  9,  1842.  He  was 
buried  in  the  old  burying-ground  on  Broad  Street,  now  a 
city  park.  His  remains  and  those  of  his  three  wives  were 
removed  by  his  daughter  Mary  Isham  Dickinson,  and  placed 
in  a  lot  purchased  by  her  in  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery.  He  was 
survived  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  twelve  of  his  thirteen 
children. 

Lucretia  Isham  was  born  July  24,  1806,  in  New  London, 
Conn.  She  was  the  second  of  the  thirteen  children  of  Jirah 
Isham  and  the  first  child  by  his  second  wife  Sarah  Starr. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Jirah  Isham  Allen.  She  was  educated 
in  New  London.  Lucretia  was  small  with  aristocratic  little 
hands  and  feet  and  curly  hair. 

Lucretia  Isham  was  married  July  24,  1837  to  Lewis 
Denison  Allen,  of  New  London  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
young  couple  lived  for  a  few  years  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where 
their  second  son  Jirah  Isham  Allen  was  born.  Later  they 
removed  to  Connersville,  Ind.,  and  then  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
During  the  Civil  War  they  lived  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  where 
Lucretia  Isham  Allen  died  Feb.  4,  1878.  Her  remains  were 
taken  to  St.  Louis  and  buried  in  the  family  lot  in  Belle- 
font  aine  Cemetery. 

Lewis  Denison  and  Lucretia  (Isham)  Allen  had  seven 
children.  Jirah  Isham  Allen  was  their  second  son. 

Through  the  Isham  family  Jirah  Isham  Allen  is  descended 
from  William  Brewster  and  Richard  Warren  of  the  May¬ 
flower. 


Lewis  Denison  Allen 
Father  of  J.  T.  Alien 


LIFE  OF  JIRAH  ISHAM  ALLEN 

His  early  life 

Jirah  Isham  Allen  was  born  Dec.  20,  1839,  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  He  was  the  second  child  of  Lewis  Denison  and 
Lucretia  (Isham)  Allen.  He  was  baptized  by  the  Rector, 
the  Rev.  William  Shelton,  D.D.,  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  named  for  his  grandfather,  Gen.  Jirah 
Isham.  He  was  called  Isham  instead  of  Jirah,  and  of  all 
the  descendants  of  Gen.  Isham,  his  was  by  far  the  most 
picturesque,  outstanding  character.  He  first  attended  school 
in  New  London,  Conn.  There  the  whaling  ships  came  to  the 
Thames  River  port  to  unload  then-  cargo  of  whale  oil  in 
barrels,  and  he  with  his  playmates  would  race  bare-footed 
over  the  long  rows  of  barrels  on  the  wharf;  and  climb  the 
rope  ladders  of  ship  or  schooner.  He  was  seven  years  old 
at  this  time  and  unable  to  swim,  and  was  once  saved  from 
drowning  when  he  was  accidentally  crowded  off  the  wharf 
while  fishing  for  mackeral  in  the  Thames  River.  The  family 
soon  moved  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  way  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
crossing  Lake  Erie  on  a  steamer  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and 
then  by  rail  to  their  destination.  During  the  years  he  at¬ 
tended  school  there  small-pox  was  raging  in  the  city,  and 
the  family  were  all  vaccinated. 

After  a  few  years,  to  better  his  condition  his  father  moved 
his  family  to  Connersville,  Ind.,  going  by  way  of  the  White 
River  Canal,  on  a  passenger  boat  drawn  by  two  horses  on  a 
tow-path.  They  were  several  days  in  making  the  trip  of 
seventy  miles.  The  older  children  attended  school  at  Con¬ 
nersville  and  he  learned  to  swim  in  the  White  River  and  in  a 
canal  that  ran  by  their  home.  When  Isham  was  eleven 
years  old,  his  father  gave  him  a  double-barreled  shotgun. 
He  afterwards  wrote  about  this  event:  “It  proved  a  winner, 
for  I  would  return  loaded  with  wild  pigeons,  rabbits,  quail, 
squirrels  or  ducks,  and  our  larder  was  always  full  when 
Saturday  evening  came,  my  day  off  from  school.  On  Sunday 
Father  had  us  all  attend  church  with  him,  and  my  sister 
Mary  sang  in  the  choir." 
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From  Connersville,  the  family  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  Isham,  or  “Ike”  as  his  brothers  had  nick-named 
him,  got  a  job  in  a  store  as  errand  boy  and  later  wras  News 
Agent  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad. 

When  his  sons  became  of  age,  Mr.  Allen  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Clifton  Heights,  on  the  bluffs  above  Alton, 
Ill.,  and  the  family  removed  there  as  the  sons  were  anxious 
to  try  farming.  Three  of  the  boys,  (Isham,  Thomas  and 
Ansel),  managed  the  farm  for  many  years  until  they  became 
tired  of  rural  life  and  the  place  was  sold  and  the  family 
scattered. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  Isham  wanted  to 
enlist,  but  not  being  of  age  his  father  dissuaded  him.  His 
father  joined  the  Union  Army  and  his  brother  Lewis,  joined 
the  Southern  Army.  After  his  father  and  elder  brother  Lewis 
had  gone  to  war,  he  became  restless,  and  when  a  French 
comrade  asked  him  to  go  with  him  to  the  “Indian  Country,” 
where  there  was  plenty  of  big  game  to  hunt,  he  decided 
that  just  suited  him,  and  left  home  in  the  spring  of  1862. 
The  story  of  their  trip  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Benton,  is 
best  told  in  his  own  words : 

Author’s  Note 

This  diary  was  made  from  notes  jotted  down  at  various 
times  and  places,  and  often  under  difficult  circumstances. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  alter  spelling  or  punctu¬ 
ation,  as  it  all  helps  to  elucidate  the  rough  life  led  by  Col. 
Allen  after  he  left  home  at  the  age  of  23,  for  the  wilds  of  the 
northwest. 

HIS  DIARY 

From  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Benton  in  1862 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1862,  I  went  with  other  men,  to  the 
office  of  the  American  Fur  Co.,  about  two  blocks  from  the 
Mississippi  River  on  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where 
we  enrolled  for  one  year’s  service.  Several  of  the  enlisted 
men  bought  rifles  across  the  street  where  S.  Hawkins  man¬ 
ufactured  the  Mountain  rifle  that  shot  a  trade  ball  about  an 
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ounce  in  weight.  I  did  not  have  the  fifty  dollars  to  buy  one, 
so  I  carried  my  rifle  of  smaller  calabre.  While  at  the  office 
of  the  company  I  noticed  an  old  man  drive  up,  with  his 
colored  coachman,  who  assisted  him  out  of  the  carriage  and 
into  the  office.  His  name  was  Pierre  Choteau,  president  of 
the  company,  and  he  had  come  to  bid  his  son,  Joseph,  good 
bye.  He  was  very  old  and  almost  blind. 

In  a  short  time  we  were  all  aboard,  the  gang-plank  raised 
and  the  side-wheel  steamer  “Spread  Eagle,”  started  on  its 
voyage  up  to  the  great  northwestern  country.  A  few  friends 
waved  us  adieu  as  the  steamer  backed  away  from  the  wharf 
into  mid-stream  and  headed  up  the  river.  In  due  time  we 
entered  the  “old  muddy,”  as  the  men  called  the  Missouri, 
and  made  good  headway  against  the  swift  current  of  that 
river.  The  boat  made  landings  at  Kansas  City,  Leaven¬ 
worth  and  Omaha,  the  latter  was  then  a  small  town  of  one 
street  and  the  buildings  were  of  logs  and  some  of  frame.  Our 
next  stop  was  at  Ft.  Randall,  a  government  post,  then  at 
Yankton  Agency,  where  we  unloaded  supplies  for  the  Indians. 
At  Ft.  Pierre,  a  Fur  Company  post,  we  remained  almost  a 
day  unloading  supplies  for  the  fort  and  the  Sioux,  the 
Indians  hesitating  to  accept  the  goods  from  Uncle  Sam. 
An  agent  from  Washington  was  aboard  to  see  that  the 
supplies  were  delivered,  who  informed  the  Indians,  through 
his  interpreter,  that  the  goods  had  been  sent  to  them  by 
the  Great  White  Father  and  if  they  would  not  accept,  to 
leave  them.  The  supplies  consisted  of  blankets,  red  and  blue 
calico,  sugar,  coffee,  bacon,  kitchen  and  camp  utensils.  The 
agent  told  them  that  the  great  pile  of  supplies  belonged  to 
them,  and  that  he  must  leave.  Long  before  the  “Spread 
Eagle”  pulled  out  the  chiefs  were  busy  distributing  the 
supplies.  Paul  Paloush  was  foreman  of  the  mountain  men 
whose  duty  it  was  to  unload  goods  at  the  company’s  posts, 
and  load  the  steamer  with  wood.  This  was  quite  a  job,  for 
sometimes  we  had  to  carry  logs  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
steamer’s  crew  also  assisted  in  this  work  which,  at  times 
was  done  at  night.  Our  next  stop  was  at  Ft.  Berthold,  where 
we  unloaded  many  large  boxes  of  brown  sugar,  weighing  500 
pounds  each.  At  this  point  there  was  a  permanent  camp  of 
Rees,  Mandan  and  Grosventures.  They  had  boats  made  of 
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buffalo  raw  hide,  which  they  called  “bull  boats,”  made  like 
a  tub  with  a  circular  bottom  and  stretched  on  willows. 

A  few  days  later  our  steamer  ran  into  a  large  band  of 
buffalo,  which  was  swimming  the  river.  A  man  from  deck 
shot  two  of  them  which,  with  the  help  of  the  “nigger  engine” 
were  soon  landed  on  deck,  and  so  I  had  my  first  buffalo  meat 
which  tasted  fine.  At  Ft.  Union,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone,  we  unloaded  more  goods  for  the  company 
and  several  men  were  left  there  also.  Here  I  saw  a  man 
with  an  arrow  head  imbeded  in  his  shoulder  blade,  waiting 
an  opportunity  to  be  taken  to  St.  Louis  to  have  it  removed. 
We  ran  into  several  sand  bars,  but  with  the  assistance  of  our 
“nigger  engine”  and  two  large  spars,  we  were  soon  shoved 
back  into  mid-stream. 

The  steamer  “Emerline,”  bound  for  Fort  Benton  with  a 
large  cargo  and  many  passengers  who  had  caught  the  gold 
fever,  overtook  and  passed  us.  This,  however,  was  an  in¬ 
cident  of  some  importance,  for  the  two  steam  ships  raced 
side  by  side  for  several  miles,  but  the  “Emerline,”  with 
Captain  Labarge  in  charge,  won  the  race,  waving  us  a  fond 
good  bye  as  they  passed. 

My  first  July  4th  in  Montana 

It  was  in  1862  that  I  was  an  employee,  together  with 
several  other  men,  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  we 
had  just  finished  unloading  the  cargo  of  the  steamer  “Spread 
Eagle”  at  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  at  that  time  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  only  theme  of 
conversation  at  the  Fort  wras  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Deer  Lodge  Valley  and  the  gold  fever  raged  high  among  the 
men.  We  all  talked  about  going  and  ways  and  means  of 
making  the  trip.  George  Cross,  a  man  with  whom  I  was 
destined  to  share  many  hardships  and  varied  experiences, 
finally  persuaded  me  to  go  with  him  and  immediately  wre 
made  arrangements  to  depart.  We  collected  a  little  dried 
buffalo  meat,  which  was  our  principal  diet  at  the  Fort,  out 
working  or  making  trips  to  the  Indian  camps  or  on  trading 
or  hunting  expeditions  for  the  Fur  Company.  Our  chief 
factor  was  Andrew  Dawson  and  most  of  the  employees  of  the 
company  were  Frenchmen,  so  wre  took  “French  leave” 
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and  started  for  the  gold  fields  of  the  Deer  Lodge  Valley, 
following  the  trails  we  had  been  told  about. 

It  was  a  great  trip  for  me  and  I  can  now  review  every  little 
detail  of  the  journey  as  though  it  had  happened  but  yesterday. 
I  remember  seeing  many  bands  of  antelope  and  thousands  of 
curlews  flying  aloft  and  uttering  their  weird  cries.  We  were 
afoot  and  our  progress  was  slow.  We  found  an  old  white 
horse  that  was  very  poor,  which  no  doubt  had  been  turned 
out  to  die  by  some  Indian.  We  concluded  that  we  would 
put  the  horse  to  some  use  and  endeavored  to  pack  our  be¬ 
longings  on  it ;  but  without  a  saddle  we  could  do  nothing  and 
gave  it  up  and  also  let  the  horse  go.  Before  we  reached  the 
Dearborn  River  we  met  a  party  of  Piegan  Indians  on  horse¬ 
back  enroute  to  Ft.  Benton.  They  did  not  molest  us  but 
begged  us  for  tobacco.  We  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  Lieut.  Mullen  trail  and  finally  reached  the  Deer 
Lodge  Valley.  There  was  only  one  set  of  sluices  working 
on  Gold  Creek,  and  only  producing  about  $5.00  per  day. 
We  moved  to  Spring  Creek,  and  camped  there.  My  Partner 
Cross,  had  his  guitar  with  him  and  we  had  plenty  of  good 
music,  for  he  was  a  splendid  performer  on  his  instrument.  I 
had  a  gun  of  small  calibre  and  we  had  birds  and  squirrels  to 
eat,  also  plenty  of  trout  which  I  caught  in  Hell  Gate  River. 
We  then  moved  to  Stampede  Gulch  on  a  gold  stampede  with 
many  others  and  I  had  an  exciting  experience.  After  in¬ 
vestigating  the  proposition  there  and  finding  nothing  worth 
while  we  returned  to  our  old  camp  on  Spring  Creek.  It  was 
then  and  there  I  met  a  man  by  the  name  of  Venus,  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Fur  Company,  of  whom  I  will  tell  you  at  some 
future  time. 

The  next  day  was  the  Fourth  of  July  and  I  was  sitting  in 
camp  thinking  of  my  far  away  home  and  of  the  home-folks 
celebrating  Independence  Day,  when  a  man  rode  up  to  our 
camp  and  asked  Cross  if  he  would  play  for  a  dance  that 
night  at  the  Joe  Hill  ranch.  Cross  said  that  he  would  certain¬ 
ly  do  so,  and  when  the  time  came  we  went  to  the  ranch. 
There  was  a  mixed  crowd  at  the  dance — Indians,  half- 
breeds  and  white  women.  I  remember  “ Uncle  Bill”  Hamilton 
was  there  and  he  was  surely  celebrating  in  his  usual  char¬ 
acteristic  way  vjith  two  intimate  friends.  I  can  see  him  now 
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as  he  gallantly  greeted  the  ladies.  The  dance  was  a  success 
and  as  I  was  unacquainted  and  felt  strange  did  nothing 
but  look  on.  Cross  received  a  fee  of  $10.00  for  his  services, 
and  long  after  day  break  we  returned  to  our  camp  tired 
and  sleepy.  Thus  I  passed  my  first  Fourth  of  July  in  this 
grand  old  State  of  Montana. 

At  the  dance  I  met  men  with  whom  I  became  better  ac¬ 
quainted  while  in  camp  on  Spring  Creek,  and  who  were  my 
friends  in  the  years  that  followed.  Joe  Hill  was  a  Mexican 
and  married  an  Indian  woman  in  1862,  and  after  her  death 
he  moved  to  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  In  1872  he  married  a 
Crow  woman  and  they  lived  on  the  creek  that  bears  his 
name,  located  about  five  miles  south  of  Columbus  on  the 
Stillwater.  Joe  Hill  died  Feb.  25,  1889,  and  is  buried  on  a 
hill  that  overlooks  Joe  Hill  Creek.  A  son  and  namesake  of 
this  old  frontiersman  now  resides  at  Crow  Agency. 

A  man  came  into  our  camp  one  day  from  the  Salmon 
River  mines  and  he  gave  me  five  dollars  to  dig  down  to 
bed-rock  of  the  creek.  It  was  about  five  feet  deep  and  he 
panned  one  pan  of  gravel  and  said  it  would  not  pay.  This 
man  gave  a  “pilgrim”  twenty  dollars  for  a  half -pint  of  al¬ 
cohol,  that  he  used  to  bathe  himself  to  cure  the  rheu¬ 
matism.  There  was  a  store  being  built  of  logs  and  I  saw 
another  store  there  that  had  miners  tools  for  sale.  The 
Proprietor  of  this  store  had  very  black  whiskers  and  was  a 
fierce  looking  individual. 

Cross  and  I  finally  decided  to  go  to  the  Salmon  River 
mines,  so  we  bought  a  horse  and  loaded  it  with  flour,  coffee, 
frying  pan,  and  all  the  belongings  we  had.  Just  as  Cross 
was  swinging  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  on  the  cayuse  it  became 
frightened  and  ran  away.  As  far  as  we  could  see  him  there 
was  a  stream  of  flour  which  resembled  a  white  comet.  Then 
Cross  threw  up  his  hands  and  declared  it  was  all  off,  and 
we  went  not  to  the  Salmon  River.  We  saw  Johnny  Grant 
and  bought  a  pony  from  him,  on  which  we  would  ride  and 
tie  and  in  due  time  reached  our  old  quarters  at  Fort  Benton. 

A  Montana  Trip  in  1862 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1862  that  I  with  nine  or  ten  other  men 
were  given  orders  to  be  ready  to  start  in  two  days,  with  ox, 
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mule  and  horse  teams,  for  the  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of 
Milk  River  called  Fort  Salpin  or  Fort  Peck,  I  have  forgotten 
which.  It  was  a  fine  day  in  October  when  our  party  got 
its  start  and  was  under  way.  The  names  of  the  men  in  our 
party,  some  of  them  I  have  forgotten  but  will  give  the  names 
of  those  I  remember,  were  Joe  Pearson,  who  drove  a  team 
of  horses,  Tom  Cleary  three  yoke  of  oxen,  Black  Foot,  the 
cook,  a  half-breed,  drove  two  yoke  of  oxen,  I  drove  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  Joe  Floward  had  charge  of  the  span  of  mules, 
and  there  was  a  single  horse  or  mule  team  driven  by 
a  man  whose  name  I  do  not  recall.  With  the  exception  of 
two  of  us  they  were  all  French  and  spoke  their  native  tongue. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Cadott  was  the  guide  and  hunter  for 
the  party,  nine  men  in  all.  All  the  men  at  the  Fort  were  out 
to  see  us  off  and  they  wished  us  good  luck  and  a  speedy 
return. 

Looking  back  at  the  vanished  years  at  that  string  of 
wagons  is  to  me  like  looking  through  a  haze  but  what  I  can 
remember  of  the  trip  I  will  relate  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

Cadott,  the  Frenchman,  led  the  train,  and  all  the  French¬ 
men  in  the  train  talked  mostly  in  their  native  tongue.  The 
first  day  out  we  crossed  the  Teton  and  Marias  rivers  and 
went  into  camp  the  next  day  we  made  as  far  as  Box  Elder 
Creek  at  the  Lone  Tree  where  Black  Foot  made  coffee  and 
while  passing  a  tin  cup  full  to  Joe  Pearson  a  bug  dropped 
from  Black  Foot’s  head  into  the  coffee.  “Sockree,”  yelled 
Joe  as  he  jumped  up,  “look  at  this,”  and  then  proposed  that 
we  cut  the  half-breed’s  hair  off  and  there  being  no  cissors 
in  the  outfit  we  used  the  butcher  knife,  it  was  a  matter  of  a 
short  time  until  we  had  his  hair  shingled  off  close,  then  we 
made  him  go  into  the  creek  and  scrub  his  head  then  one  of 
the  boys  gave  him  a  red  handkerchief  to  tie  over  his  head. 
In  those  days  the  men  who  worked  for  the  fur  trading  com¬ 
panies  all  wore  their  hair  long. 

It  was  about  250  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Milk  River,  the 
Indians  called  it  Bear  River,  traveling  about  twenty  miles  a 
day  the  wagons  were  empty  and  our  leader,  Cadott,  a  hunter 
and  good  shot,  kept  us  supplied  with  a  deer  or  antelope 
while  wre  vrere  on  the  trail  and  every  day  vre  had  fresh  meat 
for  each  meal.  We  made  the  trip  to  the  trading  post  without 
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accident  or  incident  happening  to  train  and  reached  the 
Fort  where  we  found  the  goods  that  came  up  the  Missouri, 
by  steamer,  consigned  to  “King  &  Gelett,  Fort  Benton,” 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Bannock  Mines,  Montana. 

At  the  fort  or  trading  post,  we  rested  our  stock  for  several 
days,  the  traders  name  I  have  forgotten,  but  he  had  raised 
an  Indian  family  and  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  old 

was  his  son.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Louie  L. - ,  who  had 

been  wounded  by  being  gored  in  the  hip  by  a  buffalo  had 
been  laid  up  all  winter,  the  snow  being  deep,  and  was  now 
able  to  get  around,  wanted  to  accompany  us  on  our  return 
trip,  he  was  a  good  shot  with  a  rifle  so  we  took  him  along. 

At  the  Fort  we  met  Mr.  Salpin  an  old  fur  trader  and  Bob 
Lemon  who  was  to  have  charge  of  the  train  on  the  return 
trip.  The  Indians  who  came  to  trade  their  furs  and  pelts 
were  the  Piegans,  Crows,  Grosventures,  Assinaboines  and 
the  Sioux.  The  old  trader  told  me  that  it  had  been  a  bad 
year  for  furs  and  pelts  of  any  kind  and  but  few  Indians  had 
come  in  to  trade  that  fall. 

We  loaded  up  our  wagons  with  the  goods  that  we  came 
after  which  consisted  of  whiskey  and  merchandise,  and  in  a 
short  time  we  had  started  and  were  on  our  way.  Tom 
Cleary’s  wagon  had  the  heaviest  load,  carrying  the  whiskey, 
the  rest  of  the  wagons  carrying  the  merchandise.  For  two 
days  we  traveled  without  mishap,  when  about  noon  on  the 
third  day  Indians  were  seen  on  the  hills  north  of  us.  They 
were  afoot  and  proved  to  be  Northern  Assinaboines  and 
about  twenty  strong,  one  of  them  advanced  making  the 
sign  of  peace  and  then  the  others  followed  him.  Seeing  that 
the  peace-maker  was  not  molested  they  ventured  close  and 
circled  around  us  and  they  told  Bob  Lemon  that  they  were 
hungry,  so  he  had  us  go  into  camp  and  make  coffee  and  give 
them  all  something  to  eat.  After  the  feast  was  over  they 
turned  in  the  direction  of  our  teams  and  in  a  flash  they  had 
cut  the  horses  and  mules  loose.  We  hallowed  to  Bob  what 
they  were  doing  and  he  said,  “let  them  have  ’em.”  We  all 
had  our  guns  aimed  but  that  order  lost  all  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell,  the  Indians,  some  riding  double,  were  over  the 
hills  and  gone.  We  were  all  sore  at  Bob  Lemon  but  he 
ordered  one  yoke  of  oxen  to  each  wagon  except  Tom  Cleary’s 
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it  had  two  yoke  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  moving 
on.  A  few  days  later  we  were  halted  by  a  small  band  of 
Grosventures,  of  the  prairie,  and  they  were  all  on  horse¬ 
back.  Some  of  the  boys  understood  them  and  this  is  what 
they  said:  “We  are  going  with  you  to  our  village  and  we 
want  some  of  your  goods  and  some  of  your  whiskey.”  With 
our  unwelcome  guests  we  traveled  on  through  the  rain.  We 
were  all  dressed  nearly  alike;  buckskin  shirts,  pants  and 
moccasins.  The  cold  driving  rain  soon  soaked  through  and 
my  pants  got  too  long  and  I  had  to  roll  them  up,  but  it 
rained  hard  and  we  traveled  until  after  nightfall  when  we 
reached  the  Grosventures  village  of  about  500  skin  lodges 
camped  partly  in  the  timber  along  the  bank  of  Milk  River. 
Bob  Lemon  gave  us  orders  not  to  unyoke  the  oxen  and  “to 
stay  by  the  wagons.”  The  chiefs  were  “Long  Hair”  and 
“Three  Wolves,”  I  think,  and  they  told  Bob  that  they 
wanted  a  barrel  of  whiskey  and  if  he  didn’t  give  it  to  them 
they  would  take  the  whole  load. 

We  camped  each  day  where  grass  was  good, 

Near  wood  and  water  the  wagons  stood, 

And  roasted  meat  with  coffee  strong 

Would  help  us  sing  some  old  French  song. 

I  have  seen  many  wild  scenes  but  that  cold  wet  night  in  the 
Grosventures  camp  was  the  wildest,  we  started  a  big  fire  of 
cottonwood  where  the  big  chief  told  us  to  but  the  steady 
rain  kept  it  down.  It  was  not  long  until  the  Indians  rolled 
another  barrel  of  whiskey  out  of  the  wagon  and  the  head 
was  knocked  in  with  an  axe  and  the  squaws,  with  every¬ 
thing  that  would  hold  “firewater”  dipped  into  the  barrel 
and  it  was  soon  emptied.  It  wasn’t  long  until  the  “fire¬ 
water”  began  to  work,  as  we  could  tell  by  the  occasional 
shots  that  were  fired  in  the  far  camp  of  the  Indians.  Soon, 
drunken  Indians  came  around  our  camp,  some  afoot  pud 
some  on  horseback,  and  engaged  our  boss  in  a  conversa! ion 
and  one  of  them  stumbled  and  fell  info  the  lire,  his  long  hair 
was  soon  ablaze  and  all  hands  lent  aid  and  pulled  him  out. 
Then  a  bunch  of  Indians,  nude  and  drunk,  came  charging 
through  the  camp  firing  off  their  guns.  We  were  ordered  to 
watch  the  wagons  but  while  guarding  one  end  the  Indians 
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that  were  swarming  around  us  would  rush  in  at  the  other 
end  and  throw  out  anything  that  would  come  handy.  I  kept 
my  gun  in  hand  but  when  three  Indians  tried  to  take  it  from 
me  I  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  as  the  other  boys 
did;  and  threw  it  in  the  wagon.  I  never  saw  it  again  and 
some  of  the  other  boys  shared  likewise.  Very  shortly  the 
drunken,  rushing,  yelling,  crazy  Grosventures  came  and 
made  demand  for  another  barrel  of  whiskey  which  our  boss 
granted  if  they  would  let  us  go  and  they  agreed  to  the  bar¬ 
gain,  with  a  half  drunken  consent.  We  were  then  ordered  to 
hitch  to  the  wagons  which  we  did  in  the  midst  of  a  bunch  of 
wild,  yelling  Indians  who  were  careless  in  which  direction 
they  pointed  their  guns  and  firing,  some  of  the  bullets  would 
frequently  zip  past  your  ear.  There  was  no  telling  how  many 
there  were  but  they  came  from  about  500  lodges.  As  the  last 
barrel  of  whiskey  was  rolled  out  into  the  trail,  looking  back 
I  could  see  the  crazy,  drunken  Indians  rolling  on  the  ground, 
some  of  them  yelling  and  shooting  till  it  sounded  like  a 
battle  going  on.  Through  the  rain  we  moved  into  the  night 
We  traveled  all  night  and  until  noon  the  next  day,  when  we 
stopped  for  lunch,  a  friendly  Indian  rode  into  camp,  his 
horse  about  fagged  out.  The  Indian  handed  our  boss  some 
papers  that  had  been  taken  from  the  wagon  and  said,  “don’t 
stop  long  here,  there  were  many  killed  last  night  and  their 
hearts  are  bad  and  are  talking  of  war  and  coming  after  all 
of  you.”  We  gave  him  a  lunch  after  which  he  said,  as  he 
swung  onto  his  horse,  “keep  going.” 

We  had  left  their  village  forty  miles  behind  and  were  on 
our  way  again  and  it  was  late  in  the  night  when  our  guide 
found  a  good  place  to  camp.  Daylight  found  us  on  our  way 
again  and  we  were  not  molested  throughout  the  rest  of  our 
trip.  We  saw  two  bear  on  the  trip  but  no  buffalo  as  the 
Indians  had  run  them  a  few  days  before  we  lost  our  outfit. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  Fort  Benton  and  during  the  winter 
months  we  talked  about  that  experience.  It  was  one  that 
not  one  of  us  would  ever  forget;  what  we  did  and  what  we 
should  have  done,  but  when  one  is  under  orders  he  must 
obey,  and  what  wre  thought  or  said  didn’t  go,  believe  me. 

Cadott’s  Pass  was  named  after  our  guide  and  hunter.  It 
is  a  pass  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  just  south  of  Lewis  and 
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Clark  Pass  at  the  head  of  Dearborn  River.  Cadott  passed 
away  many  years  ago.  Joe  Pierson,  who  drove  the  mule 
team,  got  shot  accidentally  while  entering  a  lodge  and  died 
soon  afterward.  Bob  Lemon,  who  had  charge,  jumped  or 
fell  overboard  from  a  southbound  steamer  off  the  coast  of 
South  America  several  years  afterward.  Tom  Cleary,  who 
drove  the  ox  teams,  got  to  be  the  head  man  who  runs  the 
Diamond  R  outfit  and  he  passed  over  the  Great  Divide  a 
few  years  ago.  Alive  or  dead,  I  cannot  tell  what  became  of 
the  other  members  who,  like  me,  drove  a  team  to  the  mouth 
of  Milk  River  and  back  to  Fort  Benton  in  1862. 

My  Life  as  a  Hunter 

The  autumn  of  1870  found  me  in  Bozeman,  Montana. 
While  I  was  there  the  Big  Horn  expedition  came  in,  bringing 
with  it  the  cannon,  afterwards  called  the  “Big  Horn  Gun,” 
which  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  many  of 
the  expeditions  against  the  Indians  in  Montana.  With  what 
little  money  I  possessed  I  bought  from  one  of  the  party  a 
45-70  calibre  government  rifle,  and  all  the  ammunition  he 
had.  The  gun  had  been  cut  off  and  the  sight  readjusted  and 
was  exactly  what  I  wanted.  My  intention  was  to  hunt  on 
the  Yellowstone  that  winter. 

In  town  I  met  a  man  by  the  name  of  McCumber,  he  was  a 
Scotchman  and  a  much  older  man  than  I.  He  wished  to 
“put  in”  with  me  on  my  hunting  trip  and  I  agreed.  He  had  a 
Henry  rifle,  and  we  purchased  what  else  we  needed — cooking 
utensils,  consisting  of  two  cups,  frying  pan  and  a  coffee  pot. 
For  a  small  sum  we  purchased  a  gray  horse,  lame  in  the  hind 
leg,  that  proved  afterwards  to  have  once  belonged  to  General 
Francis  Megher.  We  started  by  the  trail  which  led  over  the 
divide  to  the  Yellowstone  River.  Before  we  reached  there 
I  shot  an  antelope,  so  we  had  fresh  meat.  We  went  up  the 
river  and  crossing  it  above  Boutler  Brother’s  ranch,  traveled 
down  it  for  some  distance  on  the  other  side. 

We  had  heard  of  the  $1,000  reward  offered  for  finding, 
dead  or  alive,  of  Mr.  Everetts,  the  Helena  banker  who  was 
lost  in  the  National  Park  country.  He  was  found  afterwards 
by  Jack  Burnett,  opposite  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  The  poor 
man  was  hopelessly  demented,  and  did  not  live  long.  Burnett, 
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who  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Livingston,  received  very  little 
of  the  reward  offered. 

The  Yellowstone  Valley  looked  very  beautiful  in  the 
autumn  colors  with  many  small  streams,  east  and  west, 
winding  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  river.  I  re¬ 
member  well  fording  the  Yellowstone  River  afoot,  breast 
deep  in  water,  while  Me.  led  the  horse,  with  all  our  sup¬ 
plies  packed  on  it.  We  were  looking  for  a  place  to  camp. 
Passing  through  the  foothills  we  crossed  Emigrant  and  Mill 
creeks;  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  we  found  a  deserted 
log  shack,  unshingled,  amid  the  pines,  on  Elbow  Creek.  Here 
we  unloaded  the  old  gray  horse  and  decided  to  remain. 

The  next  morning  McCumber  complained  of  rheumatism, 
so  I  saddled  the  horse  and  started  out  in  search  of  meat  and 
succeeded  in  getting  an  antelope.  In  the  afternoon  I  set  a 
few  traps.  Me.  finally  got  so  lame  that  he  could  only  do  the 
cooking.  Each  day  I  was  out  after  game  or  fur  animals  and 
had  good  luck.  We  nailed  the  skins  of  elk,  deer,  antelope  and 
mountain  sheep  over  the  shack,  and  by  the  time  real  cold 
weather  came  it  was  nearly  covered;  a  big  elk  skin,  stretched 
on  poles,  furnished  a  door.  Wood,  water  and  grass  were 
plentiful  and  we  had  indeed  an  ideal  camp  among  the  pines. 
When  we  needed  provisions,  I  would  put  the  small  skins 
on  the  horse  and  take  them  to  a  store  at  Emigrant  gulch, 
where  I  traded  them  for  what  we  needed.  I  remember  that 
I  always  stopped  at  the  spring,  now  called  Chico,  to  take  a 
warm  bath;  often  when  the  weather  was  below  zero.  There 
were  three  or  four  shacks  near  the  store,  but  few  men  lived 
there.  At  the  store  things  were  very  expensive,  especially 
bacon,  coffee,  sugar  and  flour,  which  was  ten  dollars  for  100 
pounds.  We  were  glad,  however,  to  get  it  that  cheap. 

As  winter  approached  snow  came;  it  would  thaw  one  day 
and  freeze  the  next.  Game  was  in  sight  most  of  the  time 
and  often  we  could  hear  mountain  rams  fighting  above  and 
see  them  come  together  with  a  bang.  At  evening  great  bands, 
on  both  sides  of  Elbow  Creek,  would  come  out  of  the  pines 
to  browse.  One  night  I  shot  seven  within  300  yards  of  our 
camp.  I  remember  that  one  day,  wearing  moccasins,  I  went 
high  up  on  the  mountain  ridge  for  sheep.  In  crossing  a 
draw  on  the  ice,  I  slipped,  and  to  keep  myself  from  rushing 
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down  to  death  a  mile  or  more  below,  I  plunged  the  muzzle 
of  my  gun  down  through  the  ice-crusted  snow  and  swung 
around  on  it.  It  was  a  narrow  escape.  After  getting  the 
snow  out  of  my  rifle  I  made  footholds  with  my  knife  and 
climbed  to  the  softer  snow  above  the  sheep.  I  shot  two, 
sliding  them  down  over  the  crusted  snow  more  than  a  mile 
distant  to  Mill  Creek  where  I  left  them  until  the  next  day, 
wThen  I  took  the  horse  and  brought  the  meat  and  hides  to 
camp.  In  the  same  way  I  would  shoot  elk  far  up  on  the 
mountain  and  slide  them  down  over  the  frozen  snow  toward 
our  camp  below.  And  so  the  winter  days  were  passing  by, 
and  returning  to  camp  one  afternoon  with  a  white  tail  deer 
on  “old  Gray,”  to  my  surprise  I  found  a  stranger  with  Me. 
He  was  an  older  man  than  I,  dark  complexioned,  black  hair 
and  wicked  little  black  eyes;  and  with  a  “peg  leg.”  To  tell 
the  truth,  our  visitor  did  not  look  good  to  me.  He  told  us 
his  name  was  Ed  Taylor,  that  he  had  been  told  of  our  camp 
and  came  to  hunt  with  us.  He  used  Mc’s  rifle  but  the  few’ 
days  he  hunted  he  got  no  game.  During  my  absence  one 
day  Taylor  told  Me.  the  story  of  his  life  and  I  discovered 
my  impression  of  him  wras  well  founded,  for  he  was  indeed 
a  bad  man. 

Pioneering  on  the  Yellowstone 

After  a  year  hunting  and  trapping  on  the  upper  Yellow¬ 
stone  above  where  the  city  of  Livingston  is  now  located,  my 
partner,  McCumber  and  I  decided  to  apply  for  a  job  at  the 
Crowr  Agency  on  Mission  Creek,  eight  miles  east  of  Benson’s 
Ferry,  the  last  saloon  or  house  on  the  Yellowstone  River  to 
its  mouth  inhabited  by  w7hite  men  prior  to  1870.  I  owned  a 
gray  horse  I  bought  in  Bozeman.  We  arrived  at  the  Agency 
and  asked  for  work  and  I  wras  given  a  dispatch  to  take  to 
Bozeman  to  deliver  to  Major  Pease,  the  Indian  agent,  who 
had  succeeded  Capt.  Camp,  the  first  agent  at  the  Mission. 
The  Mission  was  built  in  1869  out  of  hewn  logs  with  two 
bastions  and  a  cannon  in  each  and  houses  built  inside  for 
the  officers  and  employees  and  a  double  gate  for  the  horses 
and  teams  to  enter.  When  I  returned  I  was  given  steady 
employment,  but  my  pard’s  rheumatic  frame  prevented 
him  from  wrork,  so  we  had  to  part  and  I  gave  him  the  old 
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gTay  horse  and  he  hit  the  trail  west.  I  never  again  heard 
from  my  good  Scotch  partner.  The  boss  kept  me  employed 
at  different  tasks,  working  at  the  sawmill  or  hauling  big 
cottonwood  logs  driving  two  yoke  of  oxen  for  a  while,  and 
another  man  doing  the  same.  He  told  me  two  or  three  times 
that  he  was  from  Illinois  and  was  going  to  quit  when  his 
month  was  up.  He  had  a  presentiment  that  the  Indians 
were  going  to  kill  him,  but  I  told  him  he  was  in  no  danger, 
as  no  Indian  came  as  far  as  Bozeman  and  I  was  more  apt 
to  get  scalped  than  he  was,  but  he  quit  and  the  Indians  got 
him  and  another  man  when  near  the  Gallatin  River  so  his 
prediction  came  true. 

In  the  fall  I  wns  sent  up  with  a  Frenchman  to  build  houses. 
We  had  one  log  house  half  up  when  word  came  to  us  that  the 
Agency  was  burned  down  and  we  were  called  beck  and  all 
hands  were  busy  building  abode  houses  back  from  the 
Mission  site  when  we  returned.  On  Mission  Creek  below 
the  post  was  the  old  burial  ground  for  the  Crows  and  many 
Indians  were  placed  on  their  biers  of  scaffolding.  Their  land 
extended  at  that  time  from  Emigiant  Creek,  in  which  gold 
was  discovered  and  woiked  as  placer  in  1863;  on  down  past 
Mission  Creek,  the  Stillwater,  Prior  and  Little  and  Big 
Horn  with  a  sub-agency  at  Pryor.  Dec.  1872,  ten  men  (I 
was  one  of  the  bunch)  wrere  sent  up  Mission  Creek  to  chop 
logs.  We  were  supplied  with  axes  and  everything  needed  in 
the  logging  camp.  We  built  a  house  and  then  came  Christmas 
and  the  men  all  wrent  down  to  the  Agency.  I  did  not  care 
to  go,  so  I  was  left  to  take  care  of  the  shack  and  contents. 
Days  passed  and  these  men  did  not  return  so  one  day  I 
concluded  to  chop  logs,  so  I  felled  a  big  pine  tree.  It  lodged 
in  another  and  I  lost  confidence  in  my  ability  and  aw7aited 
the  men’s  return.  Then  w  eeks  passed  and  Indians  came,  so 
I  w'as  not  alone.  I  had  plenty  of  elk  and  antelope  meat  that 
made  the  Indians’  hearts  glad.  I  didn’t  cut  another  tree,  but 
learned  the  sign  and  talk  language  and  so  the  time  passed 
happily  away.  Months  now'  and  I  sent  messages  by  Indians 
for  butter,  flour,  potatoes  and  they  ahvays  came,  until 
April  1st  when  a  note  called  me  to  the  Agency.  Here  I  found 
the  other  nine  men  had  been  working  since  they  left  me,  and 
I  was  put  to  wmrk  in  the  sawmill  with  Mike  Flaherty  after 
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whom  the  Flat  southeast  of  Columbus  is  named.  Then  the 
men  were  ordered  to  go  up  Mission  with  four  ox  teams  to 
haul  in  the  logs  I  was  supposed  to  have  cut,  and  when  they 
returned  and  reported  no  logs,  the  agent  said:  “It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  he  could  have  been  there  all  winter  and  not  cut 
a  log.”  So  the  Major  came  to  me  and  told  me  what  the  men 
had  said  and  I  said  “What  can  you  expect  from  a  bunch  like 
that.”  They  made  them  make  one  more  trip  and  they  found 
lots  of  elk  tracks,  but  no  logs  cut  by  me.  However  I  heard 
no  more  about  the  logs. 

The  summer  of  1872  was  warm  and  fine,  so  an  order  was 
for  an  ambulance  to  take  some  ten  Indian  girls  and  their 
men  to  chop  firewood  for  winter;  throw  it  into  Mission  Creek 
and  it  would  be  caught  at  the  dam  when  it  came  down 
stream.  I  threw  one  stick  in  the  stream  and  each  of  the 
others  did  the  same,  but  that  was  all  that  went  down  to  the 
dam.  The  wild  strawberries  and  the  wild  girl  picnic  lasted 
two  weeks  and  was  a  failure  as  we  all  said  the  wood  lodged 
and  sank  in  the  creek  bends. 

A  Deer  Hunt  in  1873 

In  1873  I  was  at  the  Crow  Agency  on  Mission  Creek, 
eight  miles  below  Benson’s  Landing.  On  account  of  a  change 
in  the  Indian  agents,  most  of  the  old  employees  of  the 
Mission  had  been  discharged.  Major  Pease  was  relieved  by 
a  Doctor  from  Iowa,  who  canned  all  the  old  hands  except 
those  with  Indian  wives.  The  new  agent  came  there  poor, 
but  left  a  rich  man  a  year  and  a  half  later,  when  General 
Clapp  took  charge. 

One  day  I  came  from  the  upper  valley  to  visit  the  Agency 
and  Clapp.  As  I  approached  the  Crow  camp  I  heard  a  squaw 
screaming  and  crying.  Riding  up,  I  saw  that  a  buck  had 
hold  of  a  girl  and  was  beating  her  with  a  fiery  stick.  I  jumped 
from  the  horse  and  took  the  girl  away  from  the  man.  The 
girl’s  name  was  “Necklace”  and  they  gave  me  the  name  of 
“Grabs  the  Necklace,”  which  is  my  Crow  Indian  name  by 
which  the  tribe  still  knows  me. 

I  was  discharged  in  the  early  fall,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  do  I  concluded  to  go  for  another  hunt  up  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  River.  From  the  Indians  I  bought  two  horses,  one  to 
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ride  and  the  other  was  used  as  a  pack  animal.  I  traded  with  a 
squaw  for  a  small  skin  lodge,  giving  her  some  blankets, 
beads,  and  other  articles  she  wanted  from  the  trading  store, 
costing  me  about  $25.00.  John  Yancy,  one  of  the  old  em¬ 
ployees,  I  took  in  as  a  partner  on  the  trip,  as  he  had  in¬ 
timated  that  the  trip  and  hunt  would  just  suit  him.  He  had 
two  horses  and  we  purchased  the  necessary  provisions  and 
ammunition  at  the  store.  For  our  government  needle  guns, 
which  we  had  cut  off  and  resighted,  we  procured  50-70 
and  45-70  cartridges. 

In  a  few  days  we  were  on  the  trail  and  lodged,  our  first 
night  out,  at  Benson’s  Landing,  where  we  enjoyed  the  wet 
and  dry  goods  sold  there.  We  passed  the  night  trying  to 
better  our  finances  on  the  high  card — but  lost  out.  The  next 
morning  we  continued  our  journey  up  the  Yellowstone 
River,  passing  on  up  in  the  canyon,  and  there  were  no 
shacks  or  homes  in  sight.  Two  men  were  camped  in  the 
brush,  one  of  them  was  Jim  Gambell  from  Utah,  and  he 
told  us  of  his  adventures  in  that  territory  and  other  places 
on  the  globe. 

We  crossed  the  Yellowstone  above  Pine  Creek  and  on  that 
stream,  among  the  pines,  we  made  camp.  Yancy  killed  two 
deer  and  I  one,  so  we  had  venison  for  supper.  The  following 
day  we  cut  lodge  poles  and  put  up  our  lodges,  Indian  style. 
We  remained  there  about  two  “moons”,  when  we  had 
seventeen  deer  hanging  on  poles  made  for  them,  and  con¬ 
cluded  wre  had  enough  meat  and  more  than  we  wanted.  The 
next  morning  at  daybreak  I  went,  alone,  some  two  miles 
up  along  the  mountains  when  I  saw  a  band  of  blacktail  deer 
coming  toward  me  and  I  concealed  myself  behind  a  large 
boulder,  awaiting  their  approach.  When  they  got  within 
50  yards  I  opened  fire  on  them  and  the  leader,  a  large  fat 
buck,  fell.  The  others  began  circling  around  him  and  with 
one  shot  for  each  they  were  all  down — there  were  eleven  in 
the  band.  I  returned  to  camp  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  we 
concluded  we  would  quit.  What  would  we  do  with  so  much 
meat  was  the  question,  so  I  told  Yancy,  we  would  give  it 
away.  Alter  breakfast  I  mounted  my  horse  and  started  for 
Trail  Creek,  about  seven  miles  distant,  fording  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  River,  and  had  a  man  bring  a  wagon.  I  informed  him 
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that  if  he  would  come  we  would  give  him  a  load  of  deer 
with  the  hides  on.  I  w  aited  for  him  and  guided  him  to  our 
camp.  We  gave  him  17  deer  and  told  him  to  give  some  to 
his  neighbors.  We  had  him  haul  our  11  deer  from  the  moun¬ 
tainside  into  camp,  however,  before  we  loaded  him  up.  His 
name  was  Ed  Champion,  and  I  am  informed  he  has  a 
ranch  way  up  on  Mill  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chico  Hot 
Springs. 

In  a  few  days  wre  moved  camp  down  on  Major  Pease’s 
ranch  where  several  of  the  discharged  men  from  the  Crow 
Agency  were  camping  for  the  winter.  They  were  caring  for 
several  head  of  young  buffalo,  a  moose  and  a  few  antelope 
and  elk,  which  had  been  captured  in  the  Park  by  John 
Louis  and  Bill  Hamilton.  There  was  about  six  inches  of 
snow  on  the  ground  at  the  time  and  at  that  place  wre  put 
up  our  lodge  to  remain  for  the  winter,  with  plenty  of  venison 
and  other  provisions,  and  grass  and  wood  in  abundance. 
Often  we  would  pass  the  evenings  at  the  ranch  house,  talking 
and  playing  poker  with  a  small  ante.  One  evening  one  of 
our  companions  stepped  out  of  the  cabin  and  returned  at 
once  and  told  us  that  our  lodge  was  on  fire.  Yancy  and  I 
had  a  race  for  our  lodge  and  I  beat  him  there,  and  jumping 
inside,  while  the  cartridges  were  exploding,  I  threw  out 
our  guns,  saddles,  burning  bedding,  etc.  Half  our  lodge  was 
destroyed,  and  on  an  urgent  invitation  from  all  we  moved 
into  the  ranch  house,  where  wre  remained  during  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  we  separated,  each  one  going  his  wray. 

Some  twelve  years  later  John  Yancy  took  up  a  small 
holding  near  the  forks  of  the  Yellowstone  River  in  the  Park, 
in  a  little  park,  where  he  built  a  stopping  place,  being  on 
tfie  road  to  Cooke  City.  Yancy  lived  there  for  twenty- 
five  years,  dying  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  native  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  a  relative  of  Senator  Vest. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FORT  PEASE 

1874  -  1875 

When  one  tries  to  remember  events  that  transpired 
eighteen  years  long  gone,  numberless  incidental  occurrences 
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have  slipped  from  the  memory  never  to  be  recalled,  only 
those  remain  that  have  made  there  an  indellible  impression. 
From  personal  recollection  of  past  scenes  wherein  I  was  an 
actor,  I  will  here  recount  some  of  the  occurrences  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  Fort  Pease. 

’Tis  history  when 

Events  are  writ  by  truthful  men. 

The  Expedition  of  1874: 

The  expedition  of  1874  was  made  up  of  men  from  Bozeman 
and  the  Gallatin  Valley,  trappers  and  hunters  from  the 
Yellowstone  Valley  and  miners  and  prospectors  from  all 
parts  of  the  territory.  In  all  there  were  146  men,  and  they 
were  well  armed.  The  object  of  the  expedition,  so  they  told 
me,  was  to  prospect  for  gold  in  the  Wolf  mountains  and 
Goose  Creek  and  to  establish  a  post  in  eastern  Montana. 
Many  of  the  men  had  saddle  and  pack  horses  and  there 
were  twenty  wagons.  At  that  time  I  was  at  the  Crow  Agency 
on  Mission  Creek,  and  when  the  expedition  reached  that 
point,  several  men  joined  it. 

Had  it  been  later  I  would  have  joined  the  expedition,  but 
“Bill”  Hamilton  did,  and  I  told  him  I  would  be  down  in 
May  when  they  had  a  fort  built.  About  the  first  of  April 
they  crossed  the  Yellowstone  River,  on  the  ice,  at  the  mouth 
of  Porcupine  Creek.  Then  they  began  to  have  trouble  with 
the  Indians,  which  commenced  while  going  up  the  Rosebud. 
The  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  kept  on  their  trail  day  and  night 
and  the  only  thing  that  saved  their  lives  was  that  they 
obeyed  the  orders  of  their  Captain,  Frank  Grounds,  by 
digging  breastworks  wherever  they  made  camp;  and  when 
moving  had  right  and  left  flankers  and  pickets  out  day  and 
night.  During  a  night  attack  the  expedition  lost  twenty- 
one  horses  and  one  man,  Zack  Yates,  was  killed,  and  they 
buried  his  body  in  the  breastworks.  From  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  Indians  usually  made  the  charge,  and  they 
generally  got  the  worst  of  it.  Before  this  skirmish  was  over 
the  men  captured  more  horses  from  the  Indians  than  they 
had  stolen. 

After  their  battle  with  the  hostiles  the  expedition  crossed 
the  Rosebud  and  progress  was  slow  on  account  of  the  mud. 
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Near  Long  Creek  they  dug  a  grave,  but  instead  of  placing  a 
body  therein,  buried  a  loaded  shell,  over  which  they  placed 
chains  and  sticks  of  giant  powder.  The  men  then  placed  a 
board  over  the  charge  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the 
Indians  lifted  either  end  it  would  explode.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  reported  that  four  Indians  were  killed,  and  said  it 
was  “bad  medicine.”  They  continued  to  make  rifle  pits 
until  they  reached  Fort  C.  F.  Smith,  about  April  10th. 

Several  members  of  the  expedition  told  me  this,  on  their 
return,  that  they  had  to  shovel  snow  drifts,  help  the  wagon 
down  steep  places  and  it  was  hard  work  from  start  to  finish ; 
a  trip  with  little  pleasure  in  it.  Bleak,  damp  winds,  rain, 
sleet,  snow  and  cold,  with  Indians  on  every  hill  to  keep  them 
busy  and  on  the  move,  until  they  were  out  of  the  country. 
As  no  word  came  from  the  expedition  for  three  months, 
the  citizens  of  Bozeman  employed  Major  Reed  and  his 
partner,  Bowles,  to  try  and  locate  them.  The  two  men 
followed  their  trail  and  when  on  the  Rosebud  they  discov¬ 
ered  a  large  village  of  Sioux.  They  heard  the  sound  of  tom¬ 
toms,  the  barking  of  dogs  and  saw  the  lights  from  their 
campfires.  It  was  night,  and  when  morning  came  they  were 
many  miles  away.  They  returned  to  Bozeman,  however, 
but  the  expedition  arrived  before  they  did,  all  safe  and 
sound.  Although  the  expedition  did  not  find  gold  and  failed 
to  establish  a  fort,  they  found  the  country  full  of  hostile 
Indians,  and  so  the  newspapers  of  the  territory  reported 
at  the  time.  I  had  many  friends  among  the  member  of  the 
expedition  and  they  were  a  fine,  brave  bunch  of  Montana 
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A  Buffalo  Hunt  in  1874: 

Hearing  there  were  buffalo  within  two  days  travel  from 
the  Crow  Agency,  at  that  time  located  on  Mission  Creek,  a 
party  of  six,  consisting  of  Maj.  Reed,  A.  P.  Fox,  Yank 
Everetts,  Mr.  Bowles,  Miss  Little  Pony,  (a  Crow  Indian 
maiden),  and  myfeelf,  started  on  the  hunt.  We  had  several 
fast  horses  and  a  team  and  wagon.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
on  our  first  day  out  we  came  to  Duck  Creek  and  there  de¬ 
cided  to  camp  for  the  night.  After  picketing  our  horses  we 
gathered  around  the  camp  fire,  already  made  by  Little 
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Pony,  and  awaited  supper;  while  the  snow  was  falling  fast. 
Yank  Everetts  said:  “We  have  with  us  an  Indian  woman 
and  a  Mr.  Bowles,  who  intend  to  live  as  man  and  wife.  I 
propose,  as  they  are  not  yet  wedded,  that  one  of  us  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony.”  We  all  agreed  that  this  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  A.  P.  Fox  was  a  very  clerical  looking 
gentleman,  tall  and  very  thin,  and  he  said  he  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  perform  the  ceremony,  if  it  were  agreeable  to 
all  concerned.  Being  informed  that  it  was,  immediate  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  ceremony  were  made.  Uncovered,  Fox 
stood  calm  and  erect,  his  black  overcoat  buttoned  up  to  his 
chin,  in  the  bright  light  of  the  blazing  campfire.  “Gentle¬ 
men,  please  remove  your  hats,”  and  we  all  uncovered  at 
once.  The  bride  laid  aside  her  wrap,  a  gray  blanket,  dis¬ 
closing  her  wedding  dress  of  dark  striped  calico.  A  beaded 
belt  encircled  her  waist,  and  around  her  neck  was  a  necklace 
of  elk  teeth  and  beads,  and  a  medicine  charm  at  her  throat; 
with  dainty  beaded  moccasins  on  her  feet.  There  stood  the 
bronzed  bride  with  her  hand  clasped  in  that  of  her  lover. 
In  a  slow,  solemn  voice  “Rev.”  Fox  said: 

“What  is  your  lady’s  name,  Mr.  Bowles?”  “Et  sede 
eacot,”  (meaning  Little  Pony)  the  groom  replied.  “Mr. 
Bowles  and  Miss  Little  Pony,  it  becomes  my  duty  as  an 
appointed  magistrate  to  perform  this  holy  and  sacred  cere¬ 
mony  of  uniting  you  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock.  If  any  one 
present  has  a  word  to  say  why  this  pair  should  not  be  spliced, 
why  say  so  now,  or  hereafter  keep  quiet.  Here  on  the  densely 
wooded  banks  of  Duck  Creek,  standing  on  the  snow-covered 
earth,  before  these  witnesses,  before  the  rushing  waters  of 
this  creek,  with  its  nodding  trees  and  bending  willows  that 
dip  their  green  branches  in  its  clear,  crystal  waters,  you 
take  your  vows.  While  above  us  tower  the  Crazy  mountains 
crowned  with  the  eternal  snows;  and  sweeping  winds  that 
come  unbidden  to  us,  untrammeled  and  unconfined,  free  as 
the  birds  that  skim  and  fly  the  air,  in  happy  freedom  wand¬ 
ering  where  they  may  until  their  Creator  calls  them  to  rest. 
Take  her  Mr.  Bowles,  take  him  Miss  Little  Pony  to  your 
heart.  Comfort  each  other  when  the  days  are  dark  and 
gloomy.  In  sickness  cheer,  in  health  love,  and  remember 
it  is  your  duty  to  assist  each  other  o’er  the  rough  trails  of 
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life  and  live  until  the  end  comes.  May  you  both  live  a  loving, 
happy,  joyous  life,  and  a  few  little  Bowles  make  your  lives 
complete.  I  now  pronounce  you  man  and  wife.”  “Amen,” 
we  all  said,  and  gave  three  cheers  for  the  newly-weds  and 
the  appointed  preacher  for  the  fine  manner  in  which  he 
officiated.  The  bride  received  congratulations  from  us  all 
and  said,  “Sar  par,”  meaning,  don’t  understand,  or,  what 
is  it. 

The  die  was  cast  by  murmering  brook 
As  hand  in  hand  love’s  vows  they  took. 

Soon  the  “wedding”  supper  was  over  and  later  the  happy 
pair  retired  to  the  “bridal  chamber”  in  the  covered  camp 
wagon.  Then  we  all  made  our  “shake  down”  for  the  night 
on  the  snow-covered  ground,  and  listened  to  the  roar  of  the 
wind  and  the  creek’s  murmuring  song  until  sleep  fell  over  all. 
The  bridal  pair  arose  next  morning  as  fresh  and  fair  as  the 
day  was  bright. 

That  day  we  reached  Big  Timber  Creek  and  camped,  and 
the  following  day  we  came  in  sight  of  buffalo,  and  established 
a  permanent  camp  on  the  head  waters  of  Sweet  Grass  Creek. 
There  were  buffalo  feeding  for  miles  around.  Beside  buffalo 
we  bagged  other  game — deer  and  antelope.  From  the  buffalo 
we  took  the  prime  cuts  of  meat  and  saved  the  choicest  skins 
for  robes,  which  Mrs.  Bowles  stretched  and  prepared  for 
tanning.  The  bride  and  groom  were  happy  and  kept  camp 
while  we  went  hunting. 

One  day  I  took  Bowles  hunting  with  me.  We  saw  a  small 
herd  of  buffalo,  most  of  them  being  bulls.  He  insisted  upon 
going  after  them  afoot,  and  after  shooting  into  them  the 
bulls  charged  on  him  with  tails  erect.  I  headed  the  horses 
toward  him  and  saved  his  life  by  dropping  his  horse’s  rope 
as  I  passed  him,  (he  was  running  toward  me,)  and  shooting 
into  the  herd  which  sheared  off  and  were  soon  out  of  sight 
in  the  hills. 

After  about  two  months  had  passed  we  returned  to  the 
Crow  Agency  heavily  laden  with  meat  and  skins,  and  for 
many  days  we  feasted. 

The  Bowles’  honeymoon  continued  until  spring  when,  by 
mutual  consent,  they  separated;  and  time  and  death  has 
parted  that  gay  hunting  party  of  long  ago. 
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In  the  spring  of  1875  Gen.  Clapp  had  the  Agency  moved 
to  East  Rosebud  about  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Absarokee.  Three  other  agents  followed  Gen.  Clapp,  one 
named  Dr.  Frost  who  gave  me  an  old  cannon  which  we 
used  in  celebrating  the  4th  of  July  until  it  exploded  three 
years  later.  Major  Armstrong  was  the  agent  in  1883  and 
1884  when  the  Agency  was  moved  from  the  East  Rosebud 
to  the  Little  Big  Horn  and  Pryor  Creeks  near  Hardin,  where 
the  Crow  Agency  is  still  located,  and  the  lands  west  of  Pryor 
Creek  were  thrown  open  to  settlement  and  are  now  a  vast 
area  of  prosperous  farmers. 

The  Expedition  of  1875: 

Early  in  1875  it  was  decided  to  make  another  attempt  to 
open  the  country;  being  at  leisure  in  the  spring  of  1875,  I 
decided  to  join  the  expedition  having  that  interesting  purpose 
in  view;  there  had  been  three  flat-boats  constructed.  One 
night  in  May  I  went  with  some  others,  a  few  miles  up  the 
river  to  a  locality  a  short  distance  above  the  Lower  Canon 
of  the  Yellowstone  River;  and  with  a  few  men  floated  down 
the  river  on  the  new  flat-boats  to  Benson’s  Landing,  several 
miles  below  where  the  city  of  Livingston,  (Montana)  is  now 
located.  Here  we  remained  all  night.  There  was  a  rope 
ferry,  a  saloon  and  two  or  three  log  houses  there.  When 
the  river  was  high  in  the  Spring,  traffic  of  all  kinds  was 
transported  over  the  river  on  the  ferry,  for  which  toll  was 
charged.  J.  V.  Bogart  of  Bozeman,  was  waiting  for  us  at 
Livingston,  with  one  or  two  men  from  that  town.  Tie 
names  of  all  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  then  re¬ 
corded — there  were  twenty-two  all  told;  after  each  had 
selected  his  place  and  boat,  with  the  “broad  stripes  and 
bright  stars”  floating  gaily  over  all,  amidst  the  booming  of 
cannon,  rousing  cheers  from  the  townspeople  who  had 
gathered  on  the  river  bank,  which  was  heartily  responded 
to  by  all  on  the  boats,  the  expedition  to  establish  Fort  Pease 
got  under  way. 

Drifting  away  from  home  and  friends — 

Floating  where'er  the  current  wends. 

Ten  miles  below  Livingston  (Montana),  two  of  our  boats 
collided  with  a  drift  of  logs  and  in  a  second  they  were  cap- 
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sized.  It  was  swim  or  drown  with  all  hands  on  board;  we  lost 
several  guns,  some  ammunition  and  a  goodly  portion  of  our 
provisions;  the  remaining  boat  carried  our  cannon  which  we 
called  “The  Big  IIorn/;  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
brought  through  the  Big  Horn  country  by  an  expedition  from 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  in  1870,  (one  of  the  members  of  that 
expedition  was  “ Comstock’  ’  the  discoverer  of  the  richly 
loded  Comstock  mines  in  Nevada;  the  Comstock  expedition 
disbanded  in  Bozeman,  and  it  was  there  that  “ Comstock’ ’ 
committed  suicide,  — he  had  sold  for  a  trifle  the  valuable 
mines  that  put  millions  into  the  coffers  of  the  stockholders.) 

Had  not  our  cannon  been  securely  lashed  to  the  boat  it 
would  surely  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  for  the 
boat  was  overturned  more  than  once.  After  a  little  mishap 
of  this  sort  early  one  morning,  we  put  in  on  an  adjacent 
island.  It  took  us  nearly  all  day,  with  the  aid  of  many 
roaring  fires  to  dry  out  the  outfit;  but  before  night  set  in 
we  boarded  the  freakish  boat  again  and  drifted  down  as  far 
as  Hunter’s  Hot  Springs,  now  famous  as  a  health  resort. 
The  subsequent  day  we  made  a  glorious  run,  in  the  deep 
shadows  of  a  range  of  mountains  whose  gigantic  crags 
towered  shyward,  and  on  whose  summits  the  pines  are  ever 
unaffected  by  icy  blast  of  winter,  or  summer  heat;  below — 
the  boundless  plain  extending  far  away  until  earth  and  sky 
melt  softly  into  neutral  tints;  the  cloud  enveloped  peaks, 
the  unvarying  plains,  the  solemn  silence  unbroken  save  by 
the  river  speeding  through  the  Canon, — fretting,  — rushing, 
— dashing  high  silvery  showers  of  spray  that  remain  sus¬ 
pended  like  tinselled  veil  o’er  its  narrow  channel,  — rippling 
with  sweet  musical  cadence  where’er  the  furrow  broadens, 
—impetuously  hastening  on,  on  forever! 

We  encamped  at  night  at  Eagle’s  Nest,  about  one  mile 
above  the  town  of  Stillwater,  on  the  picturesque  banks  of 
the  Yellowstone  River.  During  this  day’s  run,  the  boat 
containing  among  other  articles  of  our  commisariat,  our 
entire  supply  of  liquor,  was  shipwrecked;  all  hands  turned 
to  and  succeeded  in  saving  all  except  two  kegs  of  old  Scoth 
whiskey.  Two  of  our  men  road  overland  driving  our  horses 
on  the  trail  down  the  river — we  met  them  every  night, 
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waiting  for  them  if  they  had  not  arrived  before  us;  the  men 
traveled  on  faithfully,  we  seldom  missed  each  other. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Eagle’s  Nest,  south,  a  number  of  men 
were  busily  engaged  in  building  the  new  house  for  the  Crow 
Agency  on  Rosebud  Creek  (a  tributary  of  Stillwater  Creek) 
at  this  point  we  bade  civilization  adieu;  we  laid  by  one  day 
at  Eagle’s  Nest,  at  day-break  the  next  morning  we  floated 
down  to  where  the  town  of  Stillwater  is  now  located;  we 
landed  and  crossing  over  the  river  and  going  up  Stillwater 
Creek  for  a  considerable  distance,  we  found  a  large  flat- 
boat  that  had  been  used  to  bring  up  Government  supplies 
for  the  Crow  Agency — then  in  course  of  erection.  We  lost 
no  time  in  confiscating  this  boat.  In  it  we  placed  our  stanch 
friend  “The  Big  Horn,”  this  added  materially  to  our  fleet, 
for  we  were  thus  enabled  to  float  along  with  four  boats  and  a 
skiff;  while  going  over  the  trail  one  day  with  a  companion, 
we  saw  the  carcass  of  a  buffalo  bull  a  short  distance  away — 
noticing  something  peculiar  about  it,  on  closer  examination 
we  found  inside  of  the  dried  red  hair  and  hide,  a  small  live, 
Indian  dog,  he  capered  about  and  seemed  overjoyed  to  see 
us,  and  when  we  took  him  along,  his  happiness  knew  no 
bounds. 

What  a  magnificent  country!  One  can  easily  fancy  one’s 
self  in  an  enchanted  land,  floating  on  a  lake  of  silvery  sheen 
o’er  whose  rippling  bosom  the  sun  breaks  into  a  thousand 
prisms;  in  the  distance  the  pine  covered  mountain  peaks 
reaching  heavenward,  pierce  the  clouds,  casting  great 
shadows  that  shelter  from  the  sunbeams  the  tender  grass  of 
the  valley;  the  thickly  wooded  islands  that  we  passed  were 
covered  with  game,  we  could  see  many  elk  and  hear  them 
whistle — saw  numberless  bands  of  deer,  they  did  not  flee 
away  at  our  approach  or  appear  to  be  startled,  — they 
seemed  awe-stricken  as  they  gazed  at  our  moving  fleet;  it 
was  indeed  a  sight  to  gladen  the  heart  of  the  hunter ! 

THE  RIVER 

From  snow-covered  mountains — 

O'er  rapids  and  falls, 

The  river  comes  rushing 

Between  its  banked  walls ! 
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While  the  glistening  sun 

O'er  its  clear  waters  gleam, 

Four  laden  flat-boats 

Glide  down  the  stream, 

Bound  for  the  hostile  land — 

To  trade, — or  for  war; 

Gaily  sing  the  brave  crew — 

To  sweep  of  the  oar. 

We  found  that  our  journey  was  some-what  retarded — we 
could  not  go  as  far  as  we  desired  through  the  day  on  account 
of  our  band  of  horses  coming  up  on  the  trail.  We  passed  the 
headwaters  of  Clark's  Fork  in  today’s  run  and  made  camp 
on  “Baker's  BattleTGround,”  (named  in  memory  of  a  battle 
on  this  spot  a  few  years  ago — about  1872,  — between  Col. 
Baker,  with  Government  troops,  and  the  Sioux  Indians,  a 
small  number  of  the  hostiles  were  killed,  — later  Col.  Baker 
returned  to  Fort  Ellis). 

As  we  floated  lazily  down  the  river,  in  the  cool  shadows  of 
the  declining  day,  the  air  was  redolent  of  odors  of  the  pine 
covered  mountains  that  reared  their  lofty  peaks  on  either 
side,  — the  blossoming  wild  flowers  that  lent  their  gay  bits 
of  color  in  great  clusters  on  the  steep  mountain  sides,  — 
the  splendid  sweep  of  the  festooned  drapery  of  vari-colored 
trailing  vines,  — the  broad  river  with  its  far-reaching  eddies, 
widening  until  its  ripples  break  in  sweet  music  on  the  dis¬ 
tant  pebbly  shore,  — a  picture  of  unsurpassed  beauty, 
painted  by  nature’s  unrivalled  hand! 

Now  we  strike  camp  opposite  a  circular  mound  (about 
fifty  feet  high),  called  by  the  whites,  “Pompey’s  Pillar,” 
and  by  the  Indians,  “Standing  Lion;”  on  the  face  of  this 
mound  we  found  engraved  several  signatures  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition  of  1804.  In  today’s  run  we  passed  the 
mouth  of  Pryor  Creek,  — it  comes  from  the  south  and  empties 
into  the  Yellowstone  River  ten  miles  east  of  the  point  where 
the  city  of  Billings  is  now  located. 

The  following  day’s  journey  took  us  about  five  miles  below 
the  headwaters  of  the  Big  Horn  River,  here  we  held  our  first 
encounter  with  the  Sioux  Indians;  they  were  crossing  over 
the  river  with  a  band  of  Indian  ponies  that  they  had  stolen 
from  their  enemies,  the  Crow  Indians,  who  were  then  en- 
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camped  on  the  river.  We  made  our  camp  here,  threw  up 
breastworks  and  put  out  guards;  aside  from  several 
skermishes  we  had  no  serious  trouble  from  the  war-party; 
the  next  morning  we  moved  down  the  river  and  commenced 
at  once  the  construction  of  our  fort — which  was  unanimously 
named  Fort  Pease,  in  honor  of  Major  Pease  who  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  expedition.  Major  Pease,  an  ex- 
Indian  agent,  was  in  charge  of  the  expedition  having  for  its 
object  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the  locating  of  the  Fort. 

The  entire  Crow  Nation  of  four  hundred  lodges,  had 
moved  a  long  distance  down  the  Yellowstone  Piver  one 
month  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  our  fleet ;  it  was  originally 
the  intention  of  the  friendly  Crows  to  pitch  their  camp  where 
we  intended  to  build.  After  arriving  in  this  bottom  they 
were  bitterly  attacked  by  the  hostiles  who  had  their  camp 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Then  began  the  long  range 
battle  across  the  river,  savage  against  savage!  Some  of  the 
Sioux  rode  almost  across  the  river  in  front  of  the  Crow  camp 
and  dared  their  enemies  to  come  over.  Two  wagons  came 
to  the  Crow  camp  in  charge  of  two  or  three  white  men  who 
were  trading.  The  Sioux  wanted  to  know  “what  the  Crows 
had  the  wagons  along  for?”  Their  inquisitiveness  made 
the  Crows  very  happy,  and  they  told  the  Sioux  that  the 
“wagons  were  to  haul  ammunition  to  fight  them  (the  Sioux) 
with.”  A  small  party  of  Crows  had  gone  up  the  river  and 
crossed  to  the  other  side ;  they  had  seen  two  Sioux — as  they 
thought  going  hunting,  — in  a  very  little  while  the  Sioux’ 
scalps  dangled  from  the  end  of  a  peeled  pole  in  full  view  of 
the  Sioux  camp.  That  was  the  initial  step  of  the  Crow  camp 
moving,  and  they  did  not  stop  until  they  had  reached  the 
Musselshell  River,  fifty  miles  away;  we  received  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Crow  Indians,  their  new  move  placed  them 
far  beyond  our  camp;  Fort  Pease  was  located  between  them 
and  their  uncompromising  enemies. 

Major  Pease  remained  only  one  day  with  the  expedition, 
when  night  came  he  made  a  short  address  to  all,  advising  us 
to  stand  and  work  together,  if  we  were  unable  to  trade  with 
the  Sioux,  then  war  would  prevail.  After  a  cordial  grasp 
of  the  hand  and  a  few  parting  words  to  each  one  of  the  men 
in  the  Fort,  Major  Pease  turned  to  me  and  said,  “Col.  I 
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have  been  talking  to  the  men  about  the  necessity  of  having  a 
night  guard,  but  none  of  them  wish  to  stand  guard,  I  now 
make  a  special  request  of  you  to  perform  that  duty;  take 
your  gun  and  plenty  of  buckshot  cartridges  and  you  need 
not  assist  the  others  in  building  the  fort!  What  do  you  say?” 
“I  have  no  objection  to  standing  guard,”  I  replied.  “All 
right,”  said  Major  Pease,  “Then  remember  that  the  lives  of 
these  men  and  the  success  of  this  expedition  rests  in  your 
hands.” 

The  Departure: 

The  moon  was  shining  bright,  the  night  we  landed  at  the 
site  where  Fort  Pease  was  built,  when  Major  Pease,  John 
Peck  and  Geo.  Herendeen,  stepped  into  their  skiff.  They 
took  only  a  few  days’  rations  and  were  bound  for  Fort 
Buford,  on  the  Missouri  River,  five  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone.  We  all  gathered  at  the  landing  to  bid  them 
good-bye  and  wish  them  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey.  They 
were  soon  under  way  and  we  watched  them  a  few  moments 
until  they  passed  from  sight  in  a  bend  of  the  river.  They 
had  a  fine  trip  until  they  were  about  forty  miles  from  the 
river’s  mouth.  They  had  floated  at  night  and  it  was  just 
breaking  day  when  they  were  looking  for  a  place  to  land, 
get  a  bite  of  breakfast  and  hide  their  skiff  during  the  day. 
when  Major  Pease  stepped  out  on  the  sand  he  noticed  a 
fresh  moccasin  track  just  filling  with  water  at  the  sandy 
brink.  The  bushes  were  thick  for  some  distance  around 
which  made  a  desirable  place  for  landing  and  to  be  concealed. 
Herendeen  asked  the  Major  who  had  felt  the  track  with  his 
hand,  if  it  was  hot.  “No,”  replied  Pease,  “but  let  us  get  out 
of  here  quick!”  The  current  of  the  river  carried  them  to 
the  other  side,  from  where  they  sawr  a  big  camp  of  Sioux. 
The  dogs  commenced  barking  and  the  savages  began  yelling, 
and  they  were  aware  that  they  wrere  discovered.  They 
pulled  hard  at  the  oars  when  a  few  Indians  commenced 
shooting  at  them.  They  could  see  them  swarming  out  of 
their  lodges,  but  the  skiff  wras  making  good  time  and  they 
were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  Sioux.  Then  they  rested  on 
their  oars  and  let  the  skiff  float.  Major  Pease  told  me  if  it 
had  been  an  hour  later,  they  would  never  have  lived  to  tell 
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the  story.  As  it  was  the  balls  “ zipped”  by  them  and  over 
them,  splashing  the  water  nearby. 

They  reached  Fort  Buford  all  right,  but  had  hardly  landed 
when  Gen.  Hazen,  who  was  in  command  and  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  said  to  Major  Pease,  “Consider  yourself 
under  arrest.”  The  officers  treated  Pease  and  he  “played 
drunk”  and  was  taken  to  bed.  The  steamer  “Far  West” 
was  at  the  landing,  with  Capt.  Grant  Marsh  in  command, 
and  would  start  down  the  river  early  the  next  morning. 
When  the  whistle  blew  Major  Pease  made  his  “get  away,” 
and  landed  at  Sioux  City.  John  Peck  got  off  at  Bismarck, 
and  Major  Pease  did  not  know  what  became  of  George 
Herendeen  at  the  time,  but  he  was  a  scout  for  Maj.  Reno, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  the  next  year.  After 
Maj.  Reno  had  been  driven  from  the  valley  to  the  bluff, 
Herendeen  and  thirteen  men  joined  him  there,  and  some  of 
them  were  badly  wounded.  They  had  all  lost  their  horses  in 
the  stampede  and  hid  in  the  timbers  until  they  had  a  chance 
to  rejoin  Reno’s  command.  The  last  we  heard  of  Herendeen 
he  was  a  witness  for  Maj.  Reno,  who  requested  a  court  of 
inquiry,  which  convened  in  1879,  to  examine  into  his  conduct 
during  the  battle. 

After  the  departure  of  Major  Pease  and  the  others  with 
the  skiff,  it  was  a  very  short  time  before  the  men  turned  in 
for  the  night.  I  began  my  guard  duty  that  very  night;  all 
around  the  camp  the  sage-brush  was  very  high  — through 
the  valley  the  buffalo  trails  extended  in  every  direction.  I 
took  my  gun  and  stand  for  my  first  night’s  vigil  over  the 
small  camp, — 

The  sentry  guards  his  comrades  sleeping 

From  hostile  foes, — his  vigil  keeping. 

Whilst  standing  guard  at  night  my  ear  became  familiar¬ 
ized  with  the  dissimilitude  of  sounds,  — the  roar  of  passing 
buffalo,  howl  of  wolves,  yelp  of  coyote,  hoot  of  owl,  call  of 
passing  geese  and  cry  of  the  mountain  lion;  throughout  the 
hours  of  the  night  these  sounds  helped  to  while  away  the 
tedious  hours.  For  three  days  we  enjoyed  comparative 
peace,  — we  had  only  one  bastion  of  the  fort  to  complete 
when  a  party  of  Sioux  came  afoot  to  reconnoitre;  as  they 
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drew  near  the  camp  I  noticed  and  shot  at  them,  —in 
less  than  a  second  all  hands  were  awake  and  on  the 
alert  for  the  fray,  — the  night  wore  away  and  the  morning 
dawned  without  giving  us  more  than  a  skermish,  — with  no 
alarming  demonstration  from  the  Sioux.  After  breakfast  one 
of  our  men  proposed  a  scout  to  the  hills — a  companion 
volunteered  to  go  on  horseback  with  him,  — the  two  men 
had  just  reached  the  hills,  when  as  though  by  the  skill  of  a 
magician,  there  arose  out  of  the  tall  sage-brush,  full  fifty 
redskins  who  surrounded  the  two  men;  “Jim”  Edwards  was 
murdered  outright — he  fell  from  his  horse,  dead.  Paul  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  although  his  horse  was  fatally  shot  under  him, 
galloped  across  the  valley  his  horse  fairly  flying  in  his  mad 
race  for  life.  When  he  dashed  into  the  camp  we  quickly  ran 
“The  Big  Horn”  into  position  and  gave  the  Sioux  a  parting 
shot  as  they  scampered  away  over  the  hills  toward  the  west. 
Then  at  nightfall  we  started  off  on  horseback  to  search  for 
the  lifeless  body  of  poor  “Jim”  Edwards.  We  found  it 
and  brought  it  into  camp  arid  in  a  short  time  we  buried  the 
first  of  our  little  band.  His  sudden  taking  off  cast  a  shadow 
over  our  small  garrison.  The  horse  that  Paul  McCormick 
rode,  died  at  sundown  the  same  day,  his  rider’s  hair  turned 
silver  white  in  the  night  from  the  close  call  he  received  in 
his  short  scout  to  the  hills.* 

We  hurried  the  work  on  the  fort  after  many  skermishes, 
and  when  the  fort  was  completed  with  a  bastion  on  each  of 
two  corners  for  the  guards,  and  a  stockade  with  cabins  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  we  felt  more  secure  with  our 


*  In  an  issue  of  a  Montana  paper  (April  1892)  was  published 
this  interesting  paragraph  relating  to  Paul  McCormick,  who  was 
formerly  in  command  of  the  little  garrison  that  established  Fort 
Pease:  “Paul  McCormick,  a  wealthy  resident  of  Montana  who 
is  known  by  the  proud  title  of  “The  Big  White  Chief  of  Yellow¬ 
stone  County,”  declares  in  all  sincerity  that  he  will  drive  a  four- 
in-hand  team  of  elk  through  the  streets  and  parks  of  Chicago 
at  the  World’s  Fair.  A  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Bozeman,  Montana, 
possessed  a  fine  herd  of  thirty  elk,  which  he  has  shown  all  through 
the  state.  Mr.  Paul  McCormick  bought  the  entire  herd,  and 
two  tame  antelopes  beside.  The  elk  are  the  very  finest  speci¬ 
mens.  Mr.  McCormick  will  establish  a  game  park  on  his  property 
at  Fort  Custer, — he  will  train  the  elk  for  driving.” 
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horses  inside  the  enclosure.  Then  we  stood  guard  turn  and 
turn  about;  from  the  signs  of  startled  stampeding  buffalo, 
deer,  antelope  and  elk  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  the 
word  would  quickly  pass,  “Indians  around— keep  close !” 
Sometimes  this  would  keep  the  men  in  the  stockade  for  a 
day  or  two,  all  impatient  until  they  could  roam  about  again. 

About  this  time  we  held  an  election — or  rather  appointed 
special  officers  of  the  fort;  Paul  McCormick  was  chosen  as 
our  Commander,  “Muggins’’  Taylor  was  appointed  Captain, 
“Zed”  Daniels,  Lieutenant,  I  retained  the  title  of  Colonel 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  me  many  years  before  while 
scouting  with  the  army. 

A  very  short  time  elapsed  before  we  had  another  battle 
with  the  savages  by  whom  we  were  surrounded;  Taylor 
Blivens  was  seriously  wounded  and  had  to  be  nursed  back 
to  health  in  our  camp.  At  the  same  time  the  Sioux  lost 
several  of  their  number;  the  fight  took  place  in  the  timber 
and  brush  across  a  narrow  branch  of  the  river;  the  Indians 
being  on  an  island  we  wondered  why  they  came  no  nearer 
— they  did  not  venture  to  cross.  A  long  range  shot  was  made 
by  one  of  the  Sioux ;  he  rode  more  than  a  mile  to  the  top  of  a 
high  bluff,  a  steep  rocky  road,  when  he  reached  the  top  he 
began  to  load  his  rifle,  we  could  see  him  from  the  Fort  with 
our  glasses;  he  said,  to  his  people,  with  his  hands,  in  the  sign 
language,  clearly  seen  against  the  bright  background  of  the 
sky,  — “a  large  party  is  coming  from  three  ways  to  wipe  the 
white  men  all  out  of  existence!”  Raising  his  rifle,  our  men 
exclaimed  “look  out!  he  is  going  to  shoot!”  We  saw  the  flash 
and  the  puff  of  smoke ;  in  less  than  a  second  the  hostile’s  bullet 
zipped  over  our  heads,  struck  in  the  center  of  the  stockade 
tearing  up  the  ground  for  a  large  space  but  doing  no  special 
damage.  “A  long  shot  and  a  lucky  one  for  us”  we  all  ex¬ 
claimed;  then  Capt.  McCormick  tried  a  shot  at  the  Sioux, 
as  his  rifle  had  the  longest  range  of  any  in  the  camp;  the 
Captain’s  shot  that  followed  his  own  so  swiftly,  made  the 
Sioux  dodge,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  out  of  sight  behind  the 
bluff. 

A  man  whom  we  called  “Fred”  a  German,  took  a  trip  to 
the  hills  one  stormy  day,  he  seemed  to  think  it  was  running 
no  risk  to  go  in  the  heavy  rain;  he  had  planned  to  shoot 
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antelope  some  distance  from  the  Fort;  “Fred”  never  came 
back.  Three  days  later  we  found  his  dead  body  completely 
riddled  with  bullets. 

One  day  while  I  was  on  the  lookout,  just  before  the  sun 
went  down  I  discovered  a  large  war-party  many  of  whom 
were  close  beside  the  Fort;  word  was  soon  passed,  “Indians! 
Get  ready!”  Without  the  least  show  of  excitement,  “The 
Big  Horn”  was  run  into  position;  when  the  hostiles  found 
they  were  discovered,  with  volleys  of  shot  and  terrific  yells, 
they  began  to  emerge  from  their  places  of  concealment; 
some  of  them  were  afoot  most  of  them  were  on  their  war 
ponies  in  full  war  paint  and  feathers.  “Turn  the  Big  Horn 
loose!”  fairly  roared  Capt.  McCormick.  The  order  was 
promptly  obeyed;  with  the  continuous  booming  of  the 
cannon  mingled  with  the  bang!  bang!  zipl  zip!  of  the  rifles 
the  entire  valley  appeared  to  be  alive  and  swarming  with 
Indians;  soon  they  were  off  on  the  run  away  from  the  Fort 
and  scampering  through  the  tall  sage-brush.  Ah!  though, 
it  was  a  cheerful  sight  to  witness  the  speed  they  made  in 
their  retreat.  They  outnumbered  us  thirty  to  one;  we  could 
not  but  wonder  at  their  being  repulsed  so  quickly,  and  we 
had  many  misgivings  as  to  their  intentions  of  remaining 
away.  As  the  sun  went  down  we  put  double  guards  on  duty, 
and  slept  as  usual  with  our  rifles  grasped  in  our  hands. 
Wherever  we  went,  on  horseback  or  afoot,  sleeping  or 
walking,  our  guns  were  our  nearest  friends ;  it  became  second 
nature  to  give  a  quick  glance  around  and  behind,  to  see  if 
the  Indians  were  on  our  trail,  or  if  there  were  any  signs  of 
them  in  either  direction;  it  was  a  school  of  instruction  for 
the  eye  and  ear  and  kept  these  senses  forever  on  the  alert.* 

The  very  next  night  our  sentry  went  to  sleep  at  his  post; 
the  Indians  came  to  the  Fort,  removed  several  logs  from  the 
stockade  and  stealthily  crept  inside.  Our  little  dog,  the  one 
we  had  rescued  from  the  carcass  of  the  dead  buffalo,  on 
Stillwater  Creek,  gave  the  alarm  just  in  time  for  us  to 
grapple  with  the  redskins;  we  did  not  handle  them  very 
gently,  they  seemed  to  be  insensible  when  we  pitched  them 

*  The  keen  sense  of  hearing  acquired  in  those  days  lasted  Col. 
Allen  all  his  life.  He  was  never  deaf,  and  never  wore  glasses. 
He  could  read  the  finest  print  at  the  age  of  89. 
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headlong  out  of  the  Fort;  once  on  the  outside  they  disap¬ 
peared  like  magic  into  the  thick  growth  of  underbrush. 
Then  followed  a  trial  of  the  sentry  “Jim”  Crane.  Many  were 
in  favor  of  pitching  him  out  of  camp  after  the  Sioux  in¬ 
truders,  others  wanted  to  shoot  or  even  hang  him;  I  told 
the  men  that  as  no  one  had  been  hurt,  or  even  alarmed  in 
the  Fort,  that  “Jim”  Crane  being  an  old  man  should  be 
exempt  from  guard  duty;  finally  all  the  men  agreed  with 
me.  “Jim”  Crane  was  my  friend  ever  after.  Our  little  dog 
was  made  much  of  in  the  Fort  after  he  supplied  the  post  of 
sentry,  and  saved  the  garrison  from  the  midnight  attack  of 
the  murderous  band  of  Indians. 

One  by  one  the  Indians  were  gathering  in  our  party  from 
ambush,  whenever  they  left  camp  alone  or  in  small  parties. 
“Pat”  Sweeney,  then  a  Frenchman  were  killed,  when  they 
went  to  their  deaths  many  of  the  Sieoux  were  sent  the  same 
way.  One  day  we  had  a  little  sport  with  three  Sioux  who 
came  riding  down  the  valley  on  the  run  for  our  horses.  We 
had  our  horses  hobbled  with  chains  and  away  out  from  the 
Fort  about  a  half  mile;  when  we  saw  the  Indians  coming,  a 
lot  of  us  went  outside  and  commenced  shooting  at  the  Sioux ; 
then  the  Indians  left  the  slow  moving  band  of  horses  they 
had  come  to  capture,  as  with  their  long  chains  the  horses 
could  hardly  strike  a  trot  and  keep  up  with  their  captors. 
When  the  Indians  dropped  the  horses  and  started  off  on 
the  gallop  to  save  their  own  necks,  we  jeered  at  them  and 
called  to  them  to  come  back  and  take  the  horses;  then  two 
of  the  Indians  returned,  and  our  men  moved  nearer  to  their 
horses,  as  one  of  the  Indians  came  near  enough  he  was  struck 
by  a  ball;  he  sent  up  a  piercing  yell  as  he  turned  to  gallop 
away;  he  must  have  been  painfully  wounded,  but  as  far 
as  we  could  see  not  a  death  shot  struck  him. 

We  started  a  courier  and  two  companions  with  dispatches 
and  our  mail  for  Bozeman ;  they  were  soon  attacked  by  the 
Sioux,  when  only  a  short  way  on  their  journey.  “Sam” 
Shiveley  was  murdered  outright.  One  of  the  men  was  shot 
in  the  elbow;  this  shot  almost  cost  him  his  life.  Our  mail 
was  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Three  months  later  we  had  our  first  re-inf  or  cement  of  four 
men,  they  came  down  the  river  in  a  skiff  and  landed  at  night. 
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We  greeted  them  with  cheers  and  shots  of  welcome,  and 
offered  them  the  choicest  hospitality  the  little  garrison  could 
afford.  We  were  all  delighted  to  see  the  faces  of  other  white 
men,  and  to  hear  the  strange  voices  tell  the  latest  news. 
Two  of  the  newly  arrived  had  this  to  tell  us: 

A  Fight  for  Life  against  great  odds: 

The  fight  was  between  300  Sioux  warriors  and  three  lone 
trappers,  their  names  were  Hubble,  Charlie  Cox  and  Woody, 
all  personal  friends  of  mine.  It  was  one  of  the  most  desperate 
Indian  fights  against  odds  I  ever  heard  of  happening  in  the 
early  days  of  Montana  and  which  was  also  the  longest  in 
duration.  It  was  early  in  the  fall  of  1875  that  this  trio  of 
brave  and  fearless  trappers  were  camped  on  a  small  stream 
that  was  tributary  to  the  Big  Horn  River.  They  were  there 
to  trap  for  beaver  and  had  everything  in  readiness  to  begin 
operations.  Their  camp  was  in  a  small  clearing  surrounded 
by  brush,  willows,  cherry  and  small  cottonwood.  Some 
trails  ran  through  the  thick  brush,  but  their  location  was  so 
secluded  that  no  one  on  the  outside  could  see  their  camp 
only  when  the  smoke  from  their  camp  fire  ascended. 

Their  horses  were  staked  and  hobbled  in  the  little  clearing, 
and  their  camp,  in  a  hostile  country,  was  an  ideal  one.  They 
were  distant  from  any  white  settlement,  for  outside  the 
little  garrison  of  Fort  Pease,  where  I  was  located,  which 
was  six  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  River,  for 
over  100  miles  the  country  was  inhabited  by  Indians  only. 

This  unequal  battle  took  place  less  than  a  year  before 
Custer’s  disasterous  battle  with  the  same  tribe.  In  telling 
the  story  of  the  fight  to  me,  Hubble,  as  I  now  remember 
it,  said: 

“One  afternoon  I  was  down  the  creek  alone,  setting  my 
traps  for  beaver,  when  to  my  surprise  I  heard  several  shots 
in  the  direction  of  our  camp.  I  started  at  once  up  the  creek, 
and  had  not  gone  far  when  I  met  an  Indian  on  horseback. 
He  was  getting  ready  to  take  a  shot  at  me  when  I  shot  him 
and  hurried  on.  Cox  and  Woody  were  tieing  up  the  horses 
so  that  the  Indians  could  not  stampede  them.  Then  we 
went  into  the  thick  brush  nearby  and  the  fight  was  on  in 
earnest.  The  Indians  as  well  as  ourselves  had  plenty  of 
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ammunition,  and  they  fired  volley  after  volley  into  the 
brush.  One  by  one  they  killed  our  horses,  then  the  firing 
ceased  a  little  and  a  few  braves  came  creeping  through  the 
brush  on  the  game  trails  and  we  would  take  our  time  for  a 
dead  shot  and  as  they  fell  the  others  would  retreat  to  safety. 
The  Indians  continued  firing  until  dai  k  when  there  were  no 
more  shots. 

“All  through  the  night  the  Indians  kept  up  a  constant  look 
out,  and  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  make  a  retreat,  and  we 
listened  to  their  songs  which  helped  to  keep  us  awake.” 
I  asked  Hubble  if  he  enjoyed  their  singing  and  he  replied 
that  he  did  not,  and  continued  his  story. 

“We  worked  hard  that  night  with  knives  and  cups,  each 
digging  a  trench  for  his  protection  and  it  was  well  we  did  so. 
They  had  decided  their  mode  of  attack  during  the  night 
and  at  sunrise  the  next  morning  they  came  enmasse  and 
from  three  sides  they  fired  several  volleys,  cutting  down  the 
brush  also  the  small  trrees. 

“We  understood  in  a  short  time,  by  a  cessation  of  shots, 
when  they  intended  to  creep  through  the  game  trails  to  us, 
and,  as  the  day  before,  we  shot  them  down  and  as  they  re¬ 
treated  the  shots  and  war  whoops  were  heard  again  and  the 
zip,  zip,  zip,  of  balls  flying  over  our  heads.  All  day  long  the 
Indians  kept  this  up  until  about  the  same  time  as  they  made 
their  attack  the  day  before,  then  they  moved  off  to  the  hills 
and  the  firing  ceased.  However  we  laid  low  and  kept  our 
eyes  open  for  we  knew  not  what  moment  a  treacherous 
Sioux  would  bob  up  and  annihilate  us.  We  did  venture 
far  enough  to  go  over  to  where  the  braves  had  fallen  and 
secured  two  war  bonnets  and  a  number  of  scalps. 

“Hearing  nothing  more  of  the  Sioux,  after  dark  we  began 
to  move  cautiously  about  and  making  hasty  preparations 
for  our  journey  we  left  the  place  afoot.  A  few  days  later 
we  reached  the  Crow  Agency  on  the  East  Rosebud,  (now 
Stillwater  County)  where  we  told  the  story  of  our  fight  with 
the  Indians  to  Gen.  Clapp,  the  agent  and  others.” 

Hubble  died  at  his  ranch  on  the  East  Rosebud  River  in 
Sweet  Grass  country.  It  was  a  lucky  fight  for  the  Crow 
Indians  for  the  big  Sioux  war-party  were  on  their  way  and 
intended  to  take  many  Crow  scalps  and  ponies,  (this  is 
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what  they  told  afterwards),  but  the  three  trappers  killed  so 
many  of  their  bravest  warriors  that  it  made  their  hearts 
sick  and  sad  and  the  medicine  bad,  so  they  returned  home¬ 
ward  to  relate  the  sorrowful  story  to  their  tribe. 

That  this  little  party  of  three  men  showed  wonderful 
courage  and  indomitable  pluck  in  repulsing  three  hundred 
Indians,  and  standing  them  off  for  a  whole  day  cannot  be 
gainsayed. 

A  short  time  after  they  came  to  Fort  Pease,  Charley  Cox, 
Hubble,  two  of  the  men  from  the  Fort  and  I  took  a  walk  up 
to  the  Crow  Agency.  Charley  Cox  and  Hubble,  arrived  at 
the  Agency  two  weeks  before  our  party  of  three. 

In  battle  line  as  soldiers  fell 
Ranks  closed  up — and  all  was  well. 

On  our  return  to  the  Fort  the  same  state  of  affairs  existed. 
Hardly  a  day  passed  by  without  a  skermish  or  two.  In  the 
numerous  battles  that  we  engaged  in  our  old  friend  “The 
Big  Horn”  was  often  pressed  into  service,  scattering  in  every 
direction  the  attacking  party.  Life  became  so  monotonous  * 
at  Fort  Pease  that  four  of  the  men  including  myself  decided 
to  trudge  along  homeward;  after  bidding  our  companions 
farewell  we  left  the  old  Fort  of  cottonwood  logs,  and  saluted 
with  a  parting  shot  and  cheer  the  dear  old  banner  floating 
over  it.  Every  day  as  we  walked  along  wre  passed  herds  of 
elk,  and  countless  bands  of  antelope  and  deer.  All  that  we 
had  to  live  upon  was  the  game  we  killed  by  the  way.  A  year 
later,  “Bill”  Brockway,  one  of  our  party  took  up  a  fine 
ranch  upon  which  he  is  still  living.  It  was  on  our  line  of 
travel  as  we  left  Fort  Pease. 

Long  before  we  reached  our  destination  we  passed  the 
friendly  Crow  Indians  encamped  on  the  Yellowstone  River, 
they  were  enjoying  life  in  their  characteristically  happy  way, 
hunting,  dancing  and  singing  the  livelong  day. 

The  early  part  of  the  winter  passed  quietly  enough.  In 
February  1876,  Gen.  Brisbin  with  troops  from  Fort  Hillis, 
and  volunteers  from  the  Agency  went  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
Pease,  and  brought  the  garrison  away.  Gen.  Brisbin  and 
his  troops  were  scarcely  out  of  sight  before  Fort  Pease  was 
fired  by  the  hostiles ;  in  smoke  and  flames  the  stubborn  little 
Fort  vanished  from  human  sight. 
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Gen.  Brisbin  had  gone  back  to  Fort  Ellis,  near  Bozeman, 
when  he  received  orders  to  return  to  the  Big  Horn  River,  as 
Uncle  Sam  had  at  last  determined  to  fight  the  hostiles.  War 
followed  quickly — less  than  fifty  miles  from  old  Fort  Pease, 
in  a  southerly  direction,  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  River.  Four 
months  after  the  abandonment  of  the  old  Fort,  the  daring 
Custer  and  his  courageous  men  were  annihilated. 

Here  at  the  Agency  they  lost  some  of  their  men  who  were 
employed  during  the  summer  in  building  the  new  Agency 
building.  The  name  of  one  of  the  men  was  “Jim”  Hilde¬ 
brand,  of  another  “Joe”  — a  Mexican,  both  were  known  to 
have  been  murdered  by  the  hostiles. 

One  day  a  German,  thick-set  and  of  dark  complexion, 
armed  with  a  wicked  looking  butcher  knife,  went  down  the 
Yellowstone  River,  afoot;  every  one  who  met  the  man  ad¬ 
vised  him  of  the  risk  he  was  running,  but  it  did  not  turn  the 
man  from  his  purpose ;  he  went  as  far  as  Clark’s  Fork  Bottom, 
when  a  war-party  of  Indians  ran  across  him  and  murdered 
him  in  cold  blood;  his  body  was  found  shortly  afterward  in 
the  river  minus  one  hand;  later  that  hand  was  found  more 
than  fifty  miles  away,  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  Agency, 
where  a  war-party  of  Indian  had  been  seen.  I  met  the 
German  and  begged  him  to  turn  back — pointing  out  to  him 
the  foolhardiness  of  going  through  the  hostile  camp  in  that 
way,  but  he  would  not  heed,  said  he  was  “going  to  the  end 
of  the  road,”  the  poor  fellow  reached  the  end  of  his  road  very 
soon  afterward;  everyone  came  to  the  conclusion,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  place  him  under  restraint,  that  the  German 
was  insane,  his  life  was  the  sacrifice. 

The  Sioux  Indians  say  that  “it  is  as  easy  to  kill  a  white 
man  as  a  buffalo,  for  they  all  go  along  with  their  head  held 
down  and  never  notice  anything.”  In  the  case  of  the  poor 
crazy  German  they  were  perhaps  right,  as  well  as  in  the 
cases  of  scores  of  other  white  men  whom  they  have  found 
easy  prey  in  their  attacks  from  ambush,  or  in  their  number¬ 
less  stealthy,  sly  ways,  the  Indians  have  had  an  easy  task 
which  they  have  not  failed  to  enjoy  with  fiendish  relish;  but 
there  are  many  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians  too,  who  have 
been  taught  to  believe  the  task  exceedingly  difficult,  when 
they  met  their  white  antagonist  in  an  open  fight,  under 
circumstances  that  afforded  to  each  an  equal  show  for  life. 
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the  party  (less  than  two  hundred),  arrived  here  in  April,  I 
sharing  their  enthusiasm,  joined  the  expedition.  After 
traveling  several  days  we  elected  a  Captain,  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant;  about  half  the  party  had  wagons,  the  remainder  jogged 
along  with  pack,  and  riding  horses.  Ninety  miles  from  the 
point  where  I  joined  the  party  we  crossed  the  Big  Horn 
River,  and  camped  inside  of  the  old  ruins  of  Fort  C.  F. 
Smith.  From  Fort  Smith,  we  took  our  regular  turns  standing 
guard,  as  the  rest  of  the  way  led  us  through  the  hostile 
Indians’  lands.  Each  had  a  duty  to  perform  while  traveling; 
ten  men  on  each  side  of  our  train,  rode  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  moving  column  of  wagons  and  pack  horses. 
We  had  as  an  additional  cautionary  measure,  advance  and 
rear  guards,  each  consisting  of  ten  men;  in  this  manner  we 
traveled  on  day  after  day.  At  Fort  C.  F.  Smith,  which  by 
the  way  is  built  of  adobes,  and  when  inhabited  must  have 
been  a  fine  specimen  of  workmanship;  it  is  built  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  located  a  mile  or  two  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  Canon;  near  the  Fort  is  a  graveyard 
containing  about  forty  graves,  and  having  a  pillar  of  stone 
set  up  as  a  monument,  whereon  is  inscribed  the  names  of 
those  buried  nearby,  who  were  all  murdered  by  Indians.  The 
monument  has  been  badly  hacked,  presumably  by  the 
Indians;  many  of  the  names  were  almost  oblitereted;  each 
grave  was  marked  by  small  neat  head  and  foot  boards.  This 
lonely  resting  place  of  the  dead  had  been  enclosed  by  a 
white  picket  fence,  now,  alas,  torn  down,  neglected  and 
forlorn. 

Leaving  the  Fort  we  traveled  east  on  the  old  Bridger  road; 
crossing  the  headwaters  of  Little  Big  Horn  River  we  were 
confronted  by  a  war  party  of  Crows  coming  to  camp;  the 
cry  “Indians  coming!”  brought  all  the  party  at  once  to¬ 
gether  and  in  the  shortest  order;  the  complete  outfit  were 
ready  and  willing  to  fight  odds  of  ten  to  one;  each  of  our 
men,  with  one  exception,  had  a  gun;  on  the  person  of  each 
were  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  rounds  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  we  had  besides  thousands  of  cartridges  in  the  train. 
On  closer  acquaintance  the  Indians  developed  into  friendly 
members  of  the  Crow  band;  they  had  with  them,  a  few  horses 
they  had  stolen;  after  learning  from  them  all  the  news,  and 
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the  whereabouts  of  the  Sioux  village,  which  they  informed 
us  was  of  large  extent,  and  located  well  down  on  Tongue 
River.  Before  leaving  us  one  of  the  Indians  said  to  me, 
“come  back  with  us  as  the  Sioux  will  surely  kill  you,  and 
every  one  of  your  companions.”  I  told  the  Crow  I  was  de¬ 
termined  to  proceed  to  my  journey’s  end.  After  parting 
with  the  Indians  we  posted  lookouts,  and  traveled  steadily 
on  our  way. 

For  several  years  we  had  heard  marvelous  stories  of  the 
gold  that  had  been  found  on  the  banks  of  Goose  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  Tongue  River.  The  expedition  anxiously 
plodded  on  to  prospect  that  Munchausen-like  stream  and 
seek  its  golden  treasure.  Ah!  Countless  were  the  expeditions 
that  in  the  past  had  made  similar  attempts,  only  to  be 
killed,  maimed  and  routed  by  the  hostile  Indians.  Our 
entire  party  arrived  at  Goose  Creek  all  right;  we  could  not, 
however,  find  a  solitary  sign,  or  prospect  of  gold;  like  a 
flash  the  bright  hopes  vanished,  the  fond  delusion  melted 
away  “like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream.” 

All  the  streams  running  into  Tongue  River  from  the  west 
were  alive  with  beaver;  for  many  miles  down  one  of  the 
streams,  with  our  party  constantly  in  sight,  these  little 
creatures  worked  away  industriously  even  in  the  broad  day¬ 
light.  We  killed  deer  every  day,  and  fresh  venison  furnished 
the  standard  game  on  our  tables.  We  noticed  volumes  of 
smoke  off  to  the  northeast  of  our  camp,  and  knew  well 
that  it  was  the  danger  signal  of  the  hostiles  and  that  we 
were  discovered.  We  kept  on  our  way  unwaveringly,  as 
usual,  and  after  leaving  Tongue  River,  enjoyed  to  our 
heart’s  content  the  charming  weather,  the  new  grass  gently 
waving  its  delicately  pointed  spears  in  the  soft  breeze. 
Here  we  ran  into  a  small  herd  of  buffalo;  we  halted  the  train 
and  about  twenty  of  our  outfit  had  a  run  for  them;  in  a  very 
few  minutes  we  had  more  than  enough  meat  for  the  whole 
expedition.  One  of  our  horses  was  bitten  on  the  leg  by  a 
rattlesnake.  One  of  the  men  lanced  around,  and  in  the 
wound,  with  a  sharp  penknife  and  bandaged  a  thick  poultice 
of  mud  on  the  wound,  which  allayed  the  pain  and  swelling 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  horse  was  as  well  as  ever  in  a 
very  few  days. 
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Several  more  days  of  steady  travel  brought  us  to  Fort 
Phil.  Kearney,  made  memorable  in  1866  by  the  massacre  of 
ninety  soldiers,  a  short  distance  from  the  Fort.  I  visited  the 
spot  where  they  were  all  buried  in  one  grave,  although  in 
separate  boxes.  The  Fort  had  been  burned  down  and  only 
a  small  portion  of  its  ruins  were  left  standing.  We  were 
obliged  to  camp  there  for  a  while  on  account  of  rain.  During 
this  time  we  prospected  “Little  Piney,”  the  name  given  to  a 
small  creek,  but  we  found  no  gold.  While  we  halted  there, 
a  man  who  had  two  rifles  put  one  of  them  up  at  a  rafle, 
twenty-five  chances  at  one  dollar  per  chance.  I  took  a 
chance,  won  the  rifle  and  gave  it  with  ammunition  to  the 
man  in  our  party  who  had  no  gun. 

Further  travel  of  a  few  days  brought  us  to  Powder  River, 
where  a  month  or  so  before,  Gen.  Crook  had  a  fight  with 
Indians,  two  men  being  killed  and  several  horses  stolen. 
Here  now  stands  the  ruins  of  Fort  Reno,  with  its  battered 
walls  and  deserted  outbuildings,  and  a  graveyard  similar 
to  the  one  described  above,  with  grave  boards  giving  the 
names  of  the  soldiers  who  were  slain  by  the  Indians.  The 
Fort  had  been  splendidly  built  of  adobes,  some  rooms  were 
even  plastered  and  painted. 

Powder  River,  or  rather  “Crazy  Woman  Fork”  of  Powder 
River,  was  angrily  swollen  by  recent  heavy  rains,  and  we 
waited  at  the  Fort  for  the  water  to  subside;  in  about  three 
days  we  were  able  to  ford  the  river. 

After  leaving  the  bottom  lands  we  could  see  the  Porcupine 
Buttes  we  were  heading  for,  long  before  reaching  them;  we 
camped  on  the  Dry  Fork  of  Powder  River,  and  as  we  con¬ 
sidered  it  safe  from  Indians,  the  party  separated;  the  packers 
going  ahead,  with  the  understanding  that  all  should  camp 
together  at  night,  and  not  go  over  too  much  ground  in  a 
day.  In  this  manner  we  started  for  the  Buttes  in  sight  and 
after  going  between  them  and  around  on  the  north  side, 
we  struck  a  pass  to  go  on  top  of  the  east  Butte,  and  there 
the  expedition  went  and  struck  their  camp.  From  this 
point  we  could  overlook  the  whole  country.  On  this  Butte 
were  many  ponds  of  clear  sweet  water  and  on  its  timbered 
edge  there  still  remained  places  where  the  Indians  had  piled 
up  rocky  ambuscades  as  places  of  concealment  while  on  the 
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lookout  for  an  enemy.  I  found  here  a  fine  black  flint  and 
several  arrow-heads  made  from  the  same  hard  pebble. 
Leaving  the  Buttes  we  made  for  the  north  fork  of  the 
Cheyenne  River.  Before  reaching  it  however,  we  passed 
the  burning  coal  banks  and  traveled  down  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river. 

Before  reaching  Spear  Fish  Creek,  on  the  last  day’s  travel 
over  the  hills,  the  party  I  was  with  ran  across  the  body  of  a 
man;  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians.  Pie  was  shot 
with  both  arrow  and  ball;  he  had  nothing  with  him  but 
pick  and  pan;  he  was  a  large  sized  dark  complexioned  man, 
with  brown  whiskers;  we  could  find  no  papers  on  him  by 
which  he  might  be  identified,  or  which  might  tell  where  he 
hailed  from;  we  buried  his  body  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  stricken  down  by  the  enemy.  At  night  we  camped 
on  Spear  Fish  Creek.  The  other  members  of  the  party  had 
arrived  safe  and  sound.  They  reported  finding  the  body  of  a 
man  in  the  hills,  which  they  also  buried.  Resting  here  for 
two  days  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  about  eight  miles 
further,  where  the  members  of  the  expedition  that  I  was 
with  went  into  camp  permanently  on  Deadwood  Creek, 
while  the  balance  of  the  expedition  scattered  up  and  down 
the  Creek.  Only  a  day  or  two  before  our  party  arrived  the 
richest  claim  in  all  the  gulch  was  sold  for  $1,200,  and  it 
was  reported  that  the  owners  took  out  $50,000;  everyone 
was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement.  Our  party  looked 
about  for  a  claim  but  finally  relinquished  the  idea.  I  saw 
a  man  start  in  business  with  simply  a  tent  over  his  head,  a 
board  resting  on  twro  empty  flour  barrels,  and  one  bottle  of 
whiskey  and  one  glass;  in  the  course  of  a  month  he  owned  a 
fine  house  and  saloon  fitted  up  with  pigeon-hole  tables  and 
a  bar.  I  purchased  a  horse  one  morning  for  forty  dollars 
and  sold  him  the  very  next  morning  for  sixty  dollars. 

We  wrere  in  the  hills  only  a  few  days  when  wre  heard  of  the 
massacre  of  Gen.  Custer’s  command.  We  could  hardly 
believe  the  report.  After  staying  in  the  hills  nearly  two 
months  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I  was  out  of  luck, 
and  that  as  a  miner  I  wras  not  plying  my  vocation  with 
commendable  success. 

So  the  castle  I  built  vanished  and  fell 

With  bright  golden  dreams  of  my  future  as  well! 
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While  in  the  “Hills”  I  became  acquainted  with  “Cali¬ 
fornia  Joe,”  an  old  Indian  fighter,  and  scout;  shortly  after¬ 
ward  he  was  killed  at  the  Red  Cloud  Agency.  I  met  also  an 
old  French  trader  of  the  Platte  River,  named  “Pappan.” 
It  was  exceedingly  amusing  to  watch  the  pilgrims  land  in  the 
“Hills”,  where  you  would  often  see  a  man  with  broadcloth 
clothes  on,  a  little  narrow  rimmed  hat,  his  face  burned  by 
the  sun,  just  as  red  as  an  Indian’s,  a  long-legged  pair  of  heavy 
boots,  and  a  bright  shiny  knapsack  hanging  across  his 
shoulders,  his  trousers  rolled  up  and  in  his  belt  a  hunting 
knife,  and  two  silver  mounted  pistols  of  small  calibre;  the 
poor  fellow  tramping  along  barefooted,  on  the  dusty  trail 
toward  Deadwood  City.  One  night,  three  young  men  camped 
near  us,  they  said  that  they  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Boston,  Mass.  They  had  a  guitar  with  them  on  which  they 
soon  began  to  play  an  accompaniment  to  their  singing.  The 
music  attracted  my  companions  and  self  over  to  their  camp 
in  double  quick  time.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard 
the  song  “Darling  I  am  Growing  Old,”  and  we  kept  them 
singing  it  over  and  over  again  half  the  night.  Then  we  made 
up  a  purse  for  them  and  bade  them  “good-bye.”  After  this, 
six  of  our  party  left  the  “Hills”  at  one  time,  four  in  a  light 
wagon,  two  on  horseback.  I  had  sold  all  my  horses  but  the 
black  I  was  riding;  we  averaged  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  a  day  until  we  reached  Bismarck,  Dakota. 

After  leaving  Crook  City  and  the  Bear  Buttes,  the  country 
is  low  all  through,  with  rolling  hills  and  crosses  in  a  north¬ 
erly  direction  the  Cheyenne,  Morean,  Grand,  Cannon-Ball 
and  Heart  Rivers;  on  their  banks  are  seen  little  clusters  of 
cottonwood.  On  White  wood  Creek,  in  the  “Hills”  were  the 
first  oak  trees  I  had  seen  for  a  number  of  years.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  west.  I  went  out 
and  shot  a  few  antelope  to  keep  our  party  in  meat.  After  a 
delightful  trip  of  twenty-six  or  more  days,  we  rode  through 
Fort  Lincoln  (Gen.  Custer’s  command  left  here  on  their 
last  march).  Nearly  all  the  ladies  were  dressed  in  deep 
mourning  for  their  dead,  and  every  one  of  the  pretty  cottages 
were  closed.  We  crossed  the  old  Missouri  River  on  a  steam 
ferry-boat.  The  country  over  which  we  had  come  from  the 
“Hills”  was  a  good  grazing  country,  but  the  streams  do  not 
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flow  rapidly.  I  should  judge  the  country  to  be  cold  and 
bleak  in  the  winter.  In  summer  the  storms  of  rain  and 
lightning  are  terrific;  they  come  up  suddenly  and  give  not 
the  slightest  warning.  A  mile  or  two  from  Fort  Lincoln 
brought  us  to  Bismarck;  some  of  the  expedition  stopped 
there  and  sold  their  teams  and  wagons.  I  was  halted  by  an 
Officer  while  spinning  my  horse  through  the  main  street; 
he  politely  informed  me  that  it  was  against  the  law  to  ride 
so  fast  through  the  city,  then  waved  me  to  proceed  when  I 
rode  at  a  less  rapid  pace.  I  sold  my  horse  for  about  half  his 
value — forty  dollars,  and  with  two  companions  waited  three 
days  for  a  steam  boat  that  was  going  up  the  Yellowstone 
River  with  supplies  for  the  Army  in  the  field.  When  the 
steamer  arrived  we  tried  to  engage  passage  on  her  but  we 
were  disappointed;  the  Captain  said,  however,  that  if  we 
would  agree  to  give  him  some  assistance  he  would  take  us 
along;  we  promised  with  alacrity,  glad  to  get  aboard  the 
little  craft.  Now  we  are  off  again!  Up  the  Missouri  River 
passing  scenes  I  now  viewed  for  the  third  time;  there  is  Fort 
Berthold,  the  home  and  Agency  for  the  Mandan’s,  Gros- 
ventures  and  Ree  Indians.  Steaming  along  for  a  few  days 
brought  us  opposite  to  a  camp  of  Indians  on  the  south  side 
of  the  River.  They  were  preparing  to  cross  over ;  one  of  the 
Indians  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest  was  excitedly  making 
signs  to  attract  our  attention;  as  the  Captain  of  the  steamer 
could  not  understand  the  Indian,  he  called  me  to  interpret 
the  signs  for  him,  as  I  had  told  him  that  I  understood  their 
language.  “What  does  the  Indian  say?”  asked  the  Captain. 
I  told  him  he  said,  “we  want  you  to  bring  the  boat  over  here 
and  take  us  across  the  river!”  the  Captain  replied,  “tell 
him  I  can’t  do  it.”  Upon  this  the  Indians  evinced  great 
excitement.  They  were  a  dreadful  hard  looking  outfit  of 
Indians ;  two  of  them  had  cloths  bound  over  their  heads  and 
bodies  and  many  of  them  had  their  arms  resting  in  slings. 
An  Indian  standing  near  the  one  I  had  been  talking  to,  said, 
“that  is  a  big  Chief,”  pointing  to  the  one  who  had  asked  me 
to  bring  the  steamer  over  to  take  them  across.  I  learned  at 
Fort  Buford  the  very  next  day  that  they  were  Sioux  Indians, 
and  were  in  the  battle  that  had  wiped  our  Custor’s  com¬ 
mand.  There  were  many  wounded  among  them.  After 
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telling  the  soldiers  then  at  the  Fort  about  meeting  the 
Indians,  they  talked  about  going  and  tackling  them  at 
once;  do  not  think  they  did,  however,  or  I  certainly  would 
have  heard  of  it.  Fort  Buford  is  about  five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River;  it  has  often  occurred  to  me 
since,  that  the  Indian  Chief  with  whom  I  conversed  from 
the  deck  of  that  steamer,  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
inflexible  warrior — Sitting  Bull. 

As  the  steamer  enters  the  Yellowstone  River  the  water 
runs  less  swiftly  than  on  the  Missouri  River  and  the  channel 
is  narrower.  I  saw  several  coal  leads  cropping  out  of  the 
cut  banks  but  was  not  near  enough  to  discern  their  quality 
or  value.  Arriving  at  Wolf  Rapids,  the  steamer  being  un¬ 
able  to  pass  them,  we  had  to  take  out  a  line  and  plant  a 
post,  or  what  they  call  a  “dead  man”  for  the  engine  to  pull 
the  steamer  over  by  the  aid  of  a  line  fastened  thereto.  I 
went  ashore  when  the  rest  did  and  wanting  a  swim,  I  helped 
to  throw  the  line  over  the  big  rocks.  I  got  well  out  in  the 
river  when  the  mate  ordered  a  man  out  on  the  line  above  me ; 
he  tried  to  reach  the  line  and  missed  it  and  as  the  poor  sailor 
came  down  the  river,  I  could,  by  springing  forward  just  reach 
him,  and  I  drew  him  and  the  line  to  me;  had  I  not  grasped 
him  he  would  surely  have  been  killed  by  the  paddles  of  the 
steamer.  He  was  very  grateful  to  me,  but  he  cursed  the  mate 
for  ordering  him  to  accomplish  an  almost  utter  impossibility. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Rosebud  River,  on  the  north  side,  the 
Army  was  encamped ;  there  were  two  steamers  stopping  there 
and  had  I  only  arrived  a  few  days  earlier  I  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  amount  for  carrying  an  important  dispatch  to 
Gen.  Crook.  The  Army  received  orders  to  cross  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  River  on  one  of  the  steamers  and  affairs  assumed  a 
lively  air  in,  and  about  the  camp.  The  army  band  enlivened 
the  scene  with  their  martial  music,  while  everyone  was 
active  and  on  the  alert.  A  great  many  Crow  Indians  came 
into  camp  to  hire  out  as  scouts,  but  they  were  not  needed 
as  Gen.  Crook  was  on  his  way  to  join  Gen.  Terry’s  forces. 
I  went  down  the  Yellowstone  River  again  as  far  as  Tongue 
River,  on  the  steamer  “Far  West”  to  prospect  for  hostiles; 
we  had  a  Gatling  gun  aboard  and  practised  shooting  at 
marks  as  we  steamed  along  the  river,  but  not  an  Indian  in 
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sight  so  we  returned.  I  met  many  old  acquaintances  here. 
As  the  Army  pulled  out  up  Rosebud  Creek,  I  knew  they 
would  meet  no  opposing  Indians,  and  that  they  would  soon 
disband  and  return  home.  Several  Crow  Indians  were  going 
up  the  river  and  I  concluded  to  return  at  the  same  time. 
The  Indians  lent  me  a  horse  and  saddle  and  we  soon  started 
off;  passing  the  Big  and  Little  Porcupine  Creeks,  we  soon 
arrived  at  “ Froze  to  Death  Creek.”  After  leaving  the 
Yellowstone  River  the  Indians  wanted  to  kill  buffalo;  we 
went  up  the  Creek,  and  about  fifty  miles  over  the  divide  we 
came  to  the  Musselshell  River  with  its  magnificent  scenery — 
there  spread  out  before  us  a — 

Beautiful  valley,  so  lovely  and  fair 

No  landscape  in  art  can  with  it  compare! 

One  of  the  Indians  handed  to  me  his  spy-glass,  saying 
“take  a  look!”  The  grandeur  of  the  sight  that  met  my  gaze 
will  never  be  forgotten;  it  was  a  sight  that  will  never  be 
seen  again  in  this  country,  and  never  in  any  other  on  the 
face  of  the  earth!  The  valley,  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  was  a  moving  mass  of  buffalo,  while  scattered 
here  and  there  nearer  to  us  were  scores  of  antelope,  deer  and 
elk,  a  hunter’s  elysium  indeed!  The  richly  wooded  river 
sparkled  on  its  winding  curse  through  the  valley.  As  we 
approached  the  stream  and  started  up  the  game,  there 
would  stampede  right  in  front  of  us,  deer  and  antelope;  but 
we  wanted  buffalo.  We  were  now  within  a  mile  of  the  herd, 
the  wind  blowing  down,  so  we  got  very  near,  behind  a  swale 
in  the  land,  and  there  we  fixed  up  for  the  charge;  I  had  a 
revolver  and  gun,  and  when  the  herd,  surprised,  saw  us,  they 
were  but  a  second  in  making  the  grand  rush;  “now  boys! 
hip!  hip!  hip!  up  and  at  them!”  Off  we  go  fast  and  furious, 
rushing  and  darting  in  the  mad  reckless  race!  I  was  right 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  flying  herd.  The  horse  that  I  was 
riding  was  an  “old  stager”  on  the  run  and  as  rapidly  as  I 
could  shoot  he  would  sheer  off  and  strike  out  for  another 
herd.  Dust?  clouds  of  it!  In  the  front,  rear  and  wherever 
the  stampeding  herds  moved.  I  could  only  hear  a  few  shots 
for  the  clattering  thunder  of  the  buffalo  hoofs  as  they  made 
their  rush  of  fear  from  their  enemies.  After  a  while  my 
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horse  began  to  show  signs  of  fatigue  and  I  drew  him  up  for  a 
rest  just  as  a  huge  bull  rushed  past  me,  his  hide  rubbing  my 
leg,  as  he  dashed  along  on  the  way  with  his  herd. 

It  was  late  at  night  before  all  reached  camp.  It  was  a 
cheerful  sight,  around  twenty  camp  fires  all  were  feasting 
with  the  superb  appetite  that  only  the  chase  can  give,  on 
the  buffalo  and  venison,  the  spoils  of  the  day.  All  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  men  were  preparing  and  cutting  the  meat,  half 
roasting  it  and  drying  it  in  the  sun;  after  loading  down  every 
horse  in  camp  with  the  meat,  we  moved  up  the  river.  Twice 
a  day  sufficed  for  me,  but  the  Indians  ate  all  the  time.  After 
making  camp,  until  late  in  the  night,  buffalo  meat  straight, 
with  smoking  hot  coffee  was  the  proper  thing.  I  had  with 
me  some  hard  tack,  and  that  was  a  special  luxury;  we  had 
fresh  meat  every  day  for  twenty  days,  buffalo,  elk,  deer, 
antelope,  far  more  than  we  could  eat  or  use.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  how  the  Indians  preserve  their  meat.  They  take 
in  one  hand  a  large  piece,  from  five  to  ten  pounds — holding 
the  piece  of  meat  in  one  hand  and  the  knife  in  the  other, 
they  will  speedily  cut  it  in  thin  flat  pieces  as  long  as  the  piece 
of  meat  will  allow;  after  all  is  cut  or  sliced,  a  green  willow 
frame  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  lodge,  with  slanting  sides 
and  a  fire  of  cottownood  is  built  underneath  in  the  center. 
One  layer  of  meat  is  laid  on  this  willow  frame  until  half 
roasted,  when  it  is  taken  off  and  placed  in  the  sun;  fresh 
slices  of  the  meat  are  then  placed  on  the  frame  until  all  is 
done;  all  are  then  placed  in  a  case  made  of  buffalo  raw 
hide,  and  whenever  camp  is  made  the  meat  is  taken  out  of 
the  case  and  placed  in  the  sun  and  air  a  few  days  to  keep 
it  from  moulding  or  spoiling;  after  that  it  will  keep  sweet 
for  a  long  time;  it  is  then  cased  up  and  is  always  ready  for 
future  use. 

Leaving  the  Musselshell  River  we  cross  the  divide,  having 
traveled  over  one  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  and  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  more  brings  us  back  on  the  Yellowstone  River 
at  Eagle’s  Nest.  Crossing  the  river  the  next  day  and  going 
up  Stillwater  Creek  I  find  myself  only  fifteen  miles  west  of 
the  place  I  started  from  at  the  beginning  of  this  trip;  we 
land  safely  at  the  old  Crow  Agency  on  Rosebud  Creek, — 

Where  air  is  clear,  streams  bound  along 

Pure  and  sweet  as  a  maiden's  song. 
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On  my  return  friends  greeted  me  kindly  and  they  were 
all  anxious  to  learn  the  latest  news  from  the  Black  Hills, 
and  from  the  seat  of  war.  They  kept  me  busy  answering 
questions  until  late  in  the  night.  In  a  month  or  so  one  of 
the  Lieutenants  of  the  Army,  with  instructions  to  engage 
scouts  and  guides  to  join  Gen.  Crook’s  command  on  Powder 
River,  arrived  at  the  Agency;  the  Lieutenant  required  some 
white  men,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  Indians;  it  being  winter 
I  would  not  go ;  all  who  entered  the  service  at  that  time  came 
very  near  freezing  to  death.  After  remaining  on  duty  about 
three  months,  they  only  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  ter¬ 
rible  trip  through  the  Bad  Lands  of  Montana  and  Dakota. 

Back  to  my  home  like  a  bird  to  its  nest 
Wearied  with  flight,  and  longing  for  rest 
From  winging  afar,  — gladly  I  come 

Here  in  the  valley  for  shelter  and  home. 

NOTES 

Massacre  of  Gen.  Custer’s  Command 
The  Ride  to  Death 

into  the  Valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn, 

June  25th,  P.  M.,  1876 

Considering  the  fact  that  I  have  written  at  length  relative 
to  the  Montana  expedition  to  the  Black  Hills  in  the  year 
1876,  during  the  gold  excitement,  and  as  it  was  at  the  same 
time  and  many  of  the  incidents  were  closely  identified,  I 
have  concluded  to  write  a  few  notes  concerning  the  battle 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  In  all  probability,  if  many  of  the 
Montana  boys  who  were  away  in  the  Black  Hills  in  quest 
of  gold,  had  remained  at  home,  they  would  have  taken  part 
in  this  great  battle.  Today  instead  of  enjoying  the  sublime 
privileges  that  such  men  as  Custer  and  his  brave  command 
made  possible,  a  little  white  grave-stone  would  mark  their 
last  resting  place,  over  on  the  Little  Big  Horn. 

(1)  When  General  Custer’s  command  came  in  sight  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn  Valley  and  river,  all  ready  for  the  fatal 
conflict,  his  men  were  equipped  with  150  rounds  of  carbine 
and  24  rounds  of  revolver  cartridges  to  each  soldier.  For  a 
short  time  he  halted  in  order  to  send  dispatches  to  Majors 
Reno  and  Benteen.  Before  him  was  the  big  consolidated 
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war  camp  of  the  hostile  Sioux  and  Cheyennes,  watching  his 
every  movement.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  said  in  his  last 
message  to  Maj.  Benteen,  “Big  camp,  be  quick,  bring 
packs.’ ’  The  hostile  camp  was  three  miles  long,  5,000  strong 
and  all  well  armed.  There  would  have  been  a  different  story 
to  tell  had  General  Custer  kept  his  command  intact  and 
had  gone  in  where  he  ordered  Reno  to  open  the  battle. 

Down  the  long  ridge  to  strike  the  red  foe, 

Bravely  they  rode  for  the  village  of  Lo. 

The  three  commands  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  each  other, 
occasioned  by  the  hills  and  ravines  which  separated  them. 
Maj.  Reno  obeyed  orders,  crossed  the  Little  Big  Horn  with 
his  command  and  opened  battle,  just  as  the  Sioux  commenced 
closing  in  on  flank  and  rear.  After  a  few  soldiers  and  officers 
had  fallen  the  Ree  scouts  took  flight  and  stopped  only  when 
they  reached  the  supply  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Powder 
River.  The  Crow  scouts,  faithful  to  the  last,  remained  with 
the  command. 

Major  Reno  gave  orders  to  recross  the  Little  Big  Horn 
River  and  he  was  lucky  in  striking  a  ford  where  he  took  the 
bluff,  and  Benteen  joined  him  there.  Then  the  hostiles 
swarmed  up  the  ravines  and  coulees,  cutting  off  Custer’s 
command  from  those  of  Reno  and  Benteen,  and  rushed 
them  as  they  did  buffalo. 

As  soon  as  Custer’s  command  reached  the  edge  of  the 
ridge  near  the  river,  they  found  it  was  too  steep  to  descend, 
so  quickly  wheeling  about,  and  trusting  to  find  a  less  pre- 
cipituous  ride  into  the  valley,  the  soldiers  had  proceeded 
only  a  short  distance  when  the  bloodthirsty  redskins  com¬ 
menced  the  battle;  on  this  ridge  scores  of  brave  men  fell; 
all  who  were  not  killed  by  the  first  volley  had  still  a  chance 
for  their  lives  by  retreating,  by  retracing  their  march  to  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  to  the  place  from  whence  the  command 
had  their  first  view  of  the  hostile  camp ;  instead  of  retreating 
to  this,  their  only  position  of  comparative  safety,  the  com¬ 
mand  had  gone  back  only  a  few  steps,  then  resounded  in 
clear  ringing  tones  along  the  lines  the  fatal  command, 
“DISMOUNT!”  The  last  chance  for  the  lives  of  the  entire 
command  vanished  with  this  order,  for  above  them,  around, 
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below,  they  were  completely  hemmed  in  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  merciless  savage  foe.  Swarming,  yelling,  shooting 
with  their  guns,  and  by  rapid  flights  of  deadly  arrows,  the 
sheets  of  flame  and  heat  from  thousands  of  rifles  at  close 
range,  the  massacre  of  soldiers,  men  and  horses  was  bar¬ 
barous  butchery.  In  the  midst  of  the  horrible  yells,  roar 
of  musketry,  seething  flame  and  dense  clouds  of  smoke  the 
horses  stampeded — scattering  in  every  direction,  dashing 
over  the  dead  and  dying  on  the  battle  field;  many  of  the 
horses  were  chased  and  captured  by  the  boys  (young  Indians) 
who  were  prowling  around  for  plunder  during  the  battle. 

How  gallantly  they  fought  and  fell, 

Only  their  savage  foes  can  tell. 

As  the  last  brave  soldiers  fell  on  the  battle  field,  on  dashed 
the  savage  fiends  to  their  carnival  of  blood.  Like  beasts  of 
prey  they  howl  and  yell  around  the  dead  and  dying;  large, 
small,  old,  young,  bucks  and  squaws,  strip  and  rob  of  every 
vestige  of  clothing,  the  dead  and  dying  soldiers,  hacking 
and  disfiguering  their  faces  beyond  recognition,  and  cruelly 
mutilating  their  bodies.  Out  of  the  entire  command,  only 
Gen.  Custer  was  found  without  disfigurement.  Ilis  body 
was  lying  on  its  side  with  but  one  shot,  and  that  on  the  side 
of  his  head  facing  the  enemy.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  soldiers 
lay  as  they  fell.  They  covered  more  than  half  a  mile  of  the 
ridge,  from  June  25th,  P.  M.,  until  the  28th,  when  the  un¬ 
buried  were  covered  with  earth  by  friendly  hands.  The 
corpses  of  the  soldiers  were  so  terribly  decomposed  that  they 
could  not  be  handled.  For  miles  around  the  stench  was 
horribly  sickening. 

(2)  On  June  28th,  when  Maj.  Reno  and  Maj.  Benteen 
were  reinforced  on  their  fortifications  on  the  hill,  the  hostile 
Indians  were  still  hovering  around  their  command.  The 
Sioux  and  Cheyennes  were  even  then  wearing  the  uniforms 
that  they  had  stolen  from  the  dead  and  dying  soldiers  of 
Gen.  Custer’s  command,  and  flaunting  boldly  their  colors 
and  battle-flags.  All  of  Maj.  Reno’s  soldiers  that  first 
charged  the  Indian  village  were  killed.  They  were  also 
stripped  of  their  uniforms  with  the  exception  of  one  soldier 
who  had  been  fatally  wounded,  and  probably  overlooked; 
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the  poor  fellow  was  found  by  friends  lying  beside  his  horse — 
dead,  with  his  tin  cup  in  one  hand  and  a  knife  in  the  other; 
he  had  stabbed  his  horse  and  caught  the  blood  in  his  tin 
cup  to  drink  in  order  to  alleviate  his  burning  fever,  and  un¬ 
quenched  thirst.  Concealed  by  the  dust  and  smoke  the 
Sioux  and  Cheyenne  camps  moved  up  the  Little  Big  Horn 
River  quite  a  long  distance,  then  they  crossed  the  country, 
going  eastward. 

I  have  often  talked  over  the  battle  with  the  Sioux  and 
Cheyennes,  and  they  claim  that  their  loss  was  small — about 
thirty-seven  killed,  and  many  wounded.  When  the  hostile 
Indians  moved  their  camp  they  left  standing,  two  lodges  on 
the  site  of  the  Indian  village.  In  one  of  these  lodges  there 
were  five  dead  Sioux,  in  the  other,  three  dead  bodies.  They 
were  all  dressed  in  their  war  costumes,  and  gaily  painted 
for  their  long  journey  to  the  spirit  land. 

The  Indians  have  many  curious  ways  of  disposing  of  their 
dead  bodies;  sometimes  they  place  the  dead  body  on  an 
elevated  frame  or  scaffold,  with  its  four  high  posts  buried 
in  the  ground,  and  which  look  for  all  the  world  like  old 
fashioned  high  post  bedsteads  turned  upside  down.  These 
scaffolds  do  not  stand  long,  in  a  year  or  two  they  topple 
over  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  the  rotting  of  the  posts. 
Often  the  dead  body  is  carried  to  a  high  hill,  or  the  edge  of  a 
bluff,  there  they  lay  the  body- -  all  fancifully  painted,  and 
wrapped  in  its  clothes,  blanket  or  robe;  then  they  surround 
it  with  poles,  placing  short  green  branches  across  the  top, 
they  pile  rock  slabs  and  boulders  all  around  until  there  is  a 
large  rocky  mound ;  these  serve  as  a  protection  against  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey.  Still  another  way  is  to  seek  for  a  cliff  or 
opening  in  a  rugged  bluff  of  the  rock,  then  wrapping  up  the 
dead  body  they  place  it  inside  the  cliff,  closing  up  the  en¬ 
trance  with  immense  rocks.  Many  Indians  place  their  dead 
in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  after  they  have  placed  sticks  and 
branches  in  the  fork  to  rest  the  body  on.  Then  they  lash 
the  well-bundled  up  body  securely  to  the  tree.  Sometimes 
the  body  will  remain  in  the  tree  for  many  months,  and  even 
years. 

(3)  A  little  while  before  my  arrival  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Rosebud  River,  where  the  Army  was  then  encamped, 
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in  the  dense  brush  they  found  the  body  of  one  of  Gen. 
Custer’s  soldiers,  dead;  he  had  his  gun  with  him,  but  no 
horse ;  all  who  knew  of  his  sad  case  said  the  soldier  must  have 
been  wounded  and  had  then  fallen  from  his  horse  and  had 
wandered  all  this  way — more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  battle 
field,  without  assistance  or  a  mouthful  to  eat. 

(4)  A  few  years  ago  I  was  told  by  the  Sioux  Indians,  that 
one  soldier  well  mounted,  got  nearly  away  from  them,  (the 
Indians),  the  soldier  was  one  of  Gen.  Custer’s  command 
and  he  was  followed  by  many  Sioux  but  his  horse  out¬ 
distanced  all  but  two  of  his  pursuers ;  these  two  Indians  told 
me,  “we  intended  to  stop  chasing  the  soldier  as  soon  as  we 
reached  the  raise  in  the  hill  a  short  distance  ahead,  as  the 
soldier’s  horse  seemed  still  quite  fresh;  but  while  we  were 
shouting,  yelling  and  whipping  up  our  horses,  we  noticed  a 
puff  of  smoke  over  the  soldier’s  head  and  we  saw  him  fall 
from  his  horse.  When  we  reached  him  he  was  dead — we 
only  intended  to  follow  him  a  little  way  further,  but  he  took 
his  own  life  by  shooting  himself  in  the  head  with  his  re¬ 
volver.” 

(5)  “ Curley,”  the  Crow  scout  was  the  only  one  who  saw, 
and  lived  to  return  and  tell  of  the  battle  and  subsequent 
annihilation  of  Gen.  Custer’s  command.  “Curley”  was  with 
the  command,  and  he  was  the  first  to  bring  the  news  of  the 
massacre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  River.  Here 
is  what  “Curley”  told  me.  “My  friend  “Mitch”  Bouyer, 
a  half-breed  Sioux  interpreter  was  our  guide,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  best  guides  in  this  country  or  any  other.  He 
was  with  me  (Curley)  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Sioux 
village;  Gen.  Custer  inquired  of  the  guide,  “Mitch”  what 
do  you  think  of  the  outlook?”  “I  think,”  replied  Mitch, 
“there  are  too  many  Indians  for  you.”  “Are  you  afraid?” 
asked  Gen.  Custer,  “No,”  said  “Mitch;”  then  quickly  re¬ 
plied  Gen.  Custer,  “I  have  no  fear,  — come  on!”  “As  Gen. 
Custer,”  said  Curley,  gave  the  order  to  “Charge!”  I  dropped 
back  and  as  the  shooting  and  yelling  grew  louder,  I  could 
see  the  soldiers  firing  and  falling  rapidly.  While  I  was 
watching  I  saw  a  wounded  Sioux  crawl  up  out  of  a  gully  and 
get  off  his  horse  to  dress  his  wound ;  I  shot  the  Sioux,  took  his 
gun,  horse  and  scalp;  when  I  looked  around  for  the  soldiers 
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not  one  of  them  remained  standing.  They  lay  on  the  ground 
like  ridges  of.  mowed  grain.  I  mounted  my  horse  and  came 
down  the  Little  Big  Horn  River  and  brought  the  news  as 
fast  as  I  could.”  These  are  the  words  in  which  “Curley” 
told  the  story  of  the  fearful  battle  to  me.  I  know  it  is  at 
least  in  part  true.  “Curley”  was  for  a  long  time  the  most 
terrified  Indian  that  I  had  ever  seen.  His  report  of.  the 
massacre  was  so  terribly  confused  and  wholly  unexpected, 
that  not  one  of  the  command  believed  a  word  that  he  uttered 
until  later  facts  confirmed  his  report.  “Curley”  trembled 
like  an  aspen  whenever  he  talked  about  the  battle,  or  even 
heard  the  subject  mentioned.  He  bore  the  appearance  of  a 
man  who  was  almost  paralyzed  with  the  horror  of  the  scene 
he  had  passed  through. 

(6)  “Muggins”  Taylor,  a  scout  with  Maj.  Reno,  told  me 
the  following:  “I  had  orders  to  go  ahead  and  locate  Gen. 
Custer’s  command;  a  short  run  of  two  miles,  brought  me 
in  sight  of  what  I  thought  was  the  command  all  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle;  they  moved  toward  me  with  flags  flying. 
I  awaited  them  traveling  slowly  forward,  then  all  at  once 
the  truth  flashed  upon  me — it  was  too  plain  to  be  mis¬ 
understood — their  Indian  whips  disclosed  their  identity ; 
they  were  the  savages  flushed  with  their  recent  victory;  I 
turned  my  horse  to  fly  when  a  volley  from  the  Indians, 
followed  by  their  greedy  yells  made  me  fly  for  my  life.  My 
horse’s  hoofs  scarcely  touched  the  ground  until  I  arrived 
in  Maj.  Reno’s  camp;  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  were  close 
behind  me,  and  when  they  rode  up  they  did  not  wait  for 
orders  but  engaged  the  command  of  Maj.  Reno,  at  once; 
then  I  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  the  Sioux  and  Chey¬ 
ennes,  were  all  dressed  in  the  uniforms  that  they  had  stolen 
from  the  dead  and  dying  of  Gen.  Custer’s  command,  and 
they  were  carrying  the  soldier’s  flags  and  colors.  Major 
Reno  drew  off  from  this  encounter  with  about  forty  killed, 
and  many  wounded.  As  the  re-inforcements  rode  up  all 
they  could  see  was  the  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke  that  they 
(the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes)  had  raised  to  distract  the  soldiers 
from  following  them. 

I  was  personally  acquainted  with  “Muggins”  Taylor, 
“Mitch”  Bouyer,  and  the  Crow  Indian  “Curley”  and  be- 
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cause  I  know  of  historical  happenings,  and  many  events  in 
connection  with  the  above,  1  have  good  reason  to  believe 
them. 

(7)  Why  the  Cheyennes  surrended  in  1877. 

For  war!  red  war!  we  cry, 

We  will  avenge  our  wrongs — or  die! 

Great  Spirit!  hear  our  cry! 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  Lieut.  Hargous,  of  Fort  Keogh 
on  the  Tongue  River,  came  to  the  Crow  Agency,  on  East 
Rosebud  Creek,  and  engaged  a  number  of  white,  and  Indian 
scouts  to  be  on  duty  at  that  Fort.  Shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  these  scouts,  five  Cheyennes  came  up  to  Fort  Keogh  for 
a  talk  under  a  flag  of  truce.  The  Crow  Indian  scouts,  having 
been  previously  told  that  whenever,  and  wherever  they  saw 
the  Cheyennes,  to  kill  them,  as  soon  as  the  Crows  saw  their 
old  enemies  coming  toward  Fort  Keogh,  they  immediately 
attacked  the  Cheyennes  killing  three,  and  capturing  a 
valuable  relic  in  the  form  of  a  “Henry”  rifle,  on  the  side 
plate  of  which  was  engraved,  “Presented  to  Sitting  Bull, 
by  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  in  token  of  friendship  and  esteem.” 
The  Commander  of  Fort  Keogh,  Gen.  Whistler,  had  his 
troops  drawn  up  in  line  to  arrest  the  Crow  scouts  for  their 
action  in  killing  the  Cheyennes,  while  under  the  protection 
of  the  white  flag.  The  Crow  scouts,  all  believing  that  they 
were  to  be  immediately  shot,  made  a  precipitate  retreat; 
this  is  what  these  Crow  scouts  told  me:  “It  looked  as  though 
we  were  going  to  be  shot  then  and  there.  Then  we  made  a 
break  for  life  and  liberty.”  The  Crows  swam  across  the 
Yellowstone  River,  at  the  time  when  it  was  filled  with  slush 
and  ice,  although  it  was  piercing  cold  weather  and  they 
were  scarcely  half  clad,  they  made  their  way  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  back  to  their  camp  on  the  Musselshell  River. 
Their  sufferings  must  have  been  intense,  for  when  they 
arrived  in  their  own  camp  their*  hands  and  feet  were  horribly 
frozen,  and  they  were  in  the  most  dreadful  condition. 

In  the  spring  of  1877,  there  was  a  hot  fight  on  Little 
Muddy  Creek,  engaging  Gen.  Miles’  command,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  total  destruction  of  a  small  camp  of  hostiles 
and  the  capture  of  nearly  all  their  ponies.  A  massacre 
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threatened  Gen.  Miles’  command  similar  in  many  respects, 
(for  the  Indians  had  prepared  to  surround  them  and  wipe 
them  out),  to  that  of  the  annihilation  of  the  command  of 
the  fearless  Gen.  Custer,  a  year  before.  It  all  happened  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tongue  River,  when  Gen.  Miles  and  his 
command  were  about  entering  a  canon.  “Buffalo  Horn,”  a 
Bannock  scout,  employed  by  Gen.  Miles,  went  to  the  General 
and  told  him  that  he  had  discovered  hostile  Indians;  these 
hostiles  were  soon  found  to  be  “Crazy  Horse”  and  his  follow¬ 
ing  of  more  than  one  thousand  dauntless  warriors.  As  soon 
as  “Crazy  Horse”  found  out  that  the  intentions  of  his  band 
were  frustrated,  his  warriors  swarmed  in  great  numbers  on 
every  side.  Then  followed  a  hot,  long  range  battle  and  after 
an  exciting  contest  the  hostile  Sioux  drew  off. 

In  January  1877,  with  part  of  Gen.  Crook’s  command, 
Gen.  McKenzie,  started  for  the  foe  with  seventeen  companies 
of  soldiers;  one  hundred  Sioux,  seventy-five  Cheyenne 
scouts  from  Red  Cloud  Agency;  one  hundred  Arapahoes, 
one  hundred  Shoshonnes  from  Fort  Washita;  and  Frank 
North,  with  one  hundred  Pawmees  from  Kansas;  with  the 
guide,  “Bill”  Hamilton,  scouts,  “Big”  Battise  and  Louis 
Deshaw,  the  command  numbered  about  fifteen  hundred  all 
told.  Steadily  they  marched  on  through  the  night,  going 
over  a  most  desolate  country  broken  at  short  intervals  by 
the  cut  banks  of  deep  coulees ;  trudging  over  hills  and  valleys, 
difficult  passes  and  dry  gulches,  across  streams  and  sage 
brush  flats,  through  canons  and  over  sharply  frozen  ridges 
of  ice  and  srnrw,  they  followed  their  guide  “Bill”  Hamilton, 
until  the  grey  streak  gradually  widening  in  the  eastern 
sky  proclaimed  the  coming  of  another  day.  When  lo!  the 
reverberating  sounds  of  the  vigorous  beating  of  Indian 
drums,  from  the  hostile  vrar  lodge  celebrating  recent  victory, 
greets  the  ear  of  the  Advance  Guard.  The  demoniac  yells 
and  shouts  of  truimph  were  mingled  with  screeching  of  “Hi 
yi!  Hi  yi!  Hi  yi !”  over  their  harvest  of  scalps  recently  gath¬ 
ered.  Guide  “Bill”  Hamilton,  and  the  scouts  press  forward 
eagerly,  emerging  from  the  canon,  they  discover  in  the  delta 
of  the  mountain,  the  extensive  warlike  village  of  their  Chey¬ 
enne  foe,  — the  most  cruel,  bloodthirsty  and  treacherous 
Indian  that  runs  the  plains — perhaps  with  one  exception — 
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the  Apaches.  Swiftly  through  the  ranks  there  passed  in  a 
subdued  tone  the  command,  “Advance!”  Broken  only  by 
the  sound  of  clanking  swords  and  creaking  footfalls  on  the 
frozen  ground;  then,  mighty  as  an  army  bent  on  victory, 
the  entire  command  rush  like  an  avalanche  on  their  relent¬ 
less  foe,  so  recently  triumphant.  The  command  took  the 
entire  Cheyenne  camp,  numbering  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  lodges,  strongly  intrenched  on  the  middle  Fork  of 
Powder  River.  Between  thirty  and  forty  soldiers  were  killed, 
or  died  from  wounds  received  in  this  battle.  The  number  of 
Cheyennes  killed  in  the  battle  is  not  known.  Four  hundred 
and  eighty  horses,  ponies  and  mules  were  captured  by  the 
soldiers.  Many  of  the  savages  escaped  by  hiding  themselves 
from  view  in  the  timbered  canon,  and  in  the  dense  brush 
on  the  hills.  After  the  soldiers  and  scouts  had  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  all  the  plunder  they  wanted  in  the  deserted  village, 
the  torch  was  applied,  and  all  the  lodges  were  burned  and 
totally  destroyed.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Cheyenne  camp  were, 
“Dull  Knife,”  “Lame  Deer”  and  “White  Antelope.”  The 
Cheyenne  camp  proved  rich  indeed,  for  here  much  of  the 
plunder  stolen  from  Gen.  Custer’s  command,  was  re-cap¬ 
tured,  notably,  clothing,  guns,  revolvers,  hats,  saddles,  etc. 
The  soldiers  also  found  a  large  assortment  of  ladies  dresses, 
underwear  and  clothing  of  every  description,  that  the 
Cheyennes  had  captured  by  murdering  the  emigrants  who 
were  on  the  road  to  the  Black  Hills;  among  these  trophies 
was  a  recently  taken  white  woman’s  scalp,  and  the  scalps 
of  two  Shoshone  Indians. 

All  day  long  the  Cheyennes  kept  up  the  fight  firing  in¬ 
cessantly  at  long  range.  When  they  took  time  to  consider 
that  they  were  using  up  their  ammunition,  and  that  their 
shots  were  lacking  in  anticipated  murderous  results,  as 
night  came  on  they  drew  off  and  left  the  opposing  force  to 
rest  in  peace.  The  next  morning  at  break  of  day,  with  some 
of  their  dead,  and  many  of  their  wounded  lashed  to  their 
horses,  the  Cheyennes  moved  down  the  riverside  to  Crazy 
Woman’s  Fork  of  Powder  River,  and  there  on  the  banks 
of  that  stream  they  put  away  their  dead. 

The  troops  were  shortly  afterward  recalled  to  Foj  t 
Fetterman,  on  the  Platte  River,  and  from  there  to  the  States. 
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The  defeated  and  disheartened  Cheyennes  took  up  their 
journey  at  once,  heading  for  “ Crazy  Horse’s”  camp  of 
Sioux  Indians,  then  located  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn  River,  from  whence  they  anticipated  a  hearty 
reception  and  liberal  allowances  and  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
to  have  horses  given  to  them.  The  Cheyennes  told  me  that 
the  Sioux  had  promised  them  more  than  this  in  1867,  saying 
that,  “if  the  Cheyennes  would  help  them  (the  Sioux)  in 
fighting  against  the  soldiers,  and  assist  them  in  standing 
them  off,  then,  if  the  Cheyennes  ever  got  into  trouble,  they 
(the  Sioux)  would  rally  round  them,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  help  them  out.”  The  Sioux  did  not  keep  this  prom¬ 
ise.  Instead  of  assisting  the  Cheyennes  in  any  way,  they 
taunted  them  by  saying,  “you  were  big  fools  to  leave  us 
and  camp  by  yourselves  when  the  soldiers  were  hunting 
to  fight  us!  We  will  give  you  nothing!”  Then  the  hearts  of 
the  Cheyennes  turned  very  bitter  to  the  Sioux,  and  they 
were  suffering  so  many  privations  that  they  decided  to 
surrender.  Very  soon  a  large  number  of  the  Cheyennes 
surrendered  to  Gen.  Miles,  at  Fort  Keogh. 

During  the  horrible  defeat  and  annihilation  of  Gen. 
Custer’s  command,  the  Cheyenne  Indians  were  all  in  the 
front  of  the  attack  on  his  little  band  of  soldiers,  and  to  their 
fiendish  cruelty  was  due  the  greater  part  of  the  atrocious 
butchery  and  mutilation  of  the  soldiers’  bodies;  this  the 
Sioux  most  unwillingly  acknowledge,  and  to  them  it  is  an 
unfailing  source  of  wounded  pride  and  gnawing  jealousy. 
Even  at  this  late  day,  although  the  Cheyenne  Indians  have 
their  Agency  and  Reservation  on  the  Rosebud  River,  yet 
in  their  hearts  will  ever  live  an  undying  hatred  of  their 
white  foes. 

The  Captured  Camp 

The  allied  force  at  break  of  day 

Like  hungry  wolves  upon  their  prey, — 

Rush  on  their  sleeping  Cheyenne  foe! 

Dealing  death  at  every  blow. 

The  redskins — roused  by  crash  of  arms! 

Waken  to  die  midst  war’s  alarms, 
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They  boldly  fought, — Chief  “Dull  Knife”  fled 
Deserting  lodges— and  his  dead. 

Above  the  hills  the  smoke  ascends, 

A  danger  signal  for  their  friends; 

The  victors  burn  their  lodges,  all, — 

Smoke  clouds  the  soldiers’  funeral  pall. 

The  allied  force  by  set  of  sun 

Dearly  paid  for  victory  won, — 

At  rest  the  dead;  with  wounded,  dying — 
Joins  the  river,  — moaning — sighing. 


MY  SCOUTING  DAYS  IN  1877 

The  bugle  calls  to  mount,  and  go — 

Again  to  fight  the  redskin  foe. 

After  the  grandly  heroic  struggle  and  subsequent  exter¬ 
mination  of  Gen.  Custer’s  command,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1877,  the  Government  sent  orders  to  Fort  Ellis  for  an  officer 
and  soldiers  to  take  charge  of  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe,  and 
go  with  them  to  find  buffalo,  furnish  them  with  rations  and 
ammunition,  and  see  to  it  that  they  were  not  molested,  or 
influenced  to  become  a  part  with  the  hostile  Sioux  in  making 
war  against  Uncle  Sam.  The  camp  of  the  Crow  Indians 
was  on  Rosebud  Creek,  at  their  Agency;  when  Lieut.  Doane, 
with  Sargeant  and  squad  of  soldiers  arrived.  He  hired 
scouts  and  interpreters,  and  held  a  council  with  the  Indians, 
after  which  he  gave  them  rations,  and  had  a  number  of 
head  of  cattle  killed.  About  the  last  of  April  1877,  the  camp 
pulled  out,  going  East.  Lieut.  Doane  and  his  soldiers  be¬ 
longed  to  the  2nd  Cavalry.  The  Lieutenant  came  to  me 
and  said,  “I  shall  leave  you  here  as  I  am  expecting  orders 
and  dispatches,  and  there  will  be  one  or  more  soldiers  along. 
It  may  be  three,  or  it  may  be  ten  days  before  they  arrive; 
but  wait  here  and  when  they  come  start  at  once  for  the 
camp  with  them.” 

It  was  eight  days  before  the  courier  came.  He  was  a 
soldier,  alone,  (and  by  the  way,  his  name  was  Brigham 
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Young,  although  he  was  not  the  prophet  of  Utah)  he  brought 
with  him  the  dispatches;  it  was  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning 
when  he  arrived,  and  one  hour  later  when  he  started  with 
me  for  the  camp. 

The  trailing  was  quite  good  for  a  few  miles,  then  we  were 
forced  to  leave  the  trail  of  the  camp  as  the  ground  was  cut 
badly  by  the  feet  of  the  horses — for  it  had  rained,  and  now 
the  ground  having  dried,  the  trail  was  full  of  deep  holes 
that  the  horses  feet  had  made;  so  we  jogged  along  until 
afternoon  when  we  let  our  horses  rest  and  feed,  while  we 
indulged  in  an  epicurean  luncheon  consisting  of  hard  tack 
and  dried  buffalo  meat.  In  another  hour  we  were  off  on  the 
trail  again.  We  crossed  Red  Lodge  Creek,  then  Rock  Creek, 
and  as  the  sun  was  setting  arrived  at  Clark’s  Fork  Creek 
Bottom.  The  timber  on  the  creek  bank  was  on  fire,  illumin¬ 
ating  the  country  for  miles  around.  As  I  could  see  no  horses 
I  knew  that  our  ride  was  not  ended;  when  we  arrived  at  the 
Creek  we  found  that  stream  was  up  and  booming.  My 
soldier  companion  inquired,  “how  can  we  ever  get  across 
here?”  I  replied,  “it  is  so  dark  you  had  better  keep  close  to 
me;  when  w^e  get  into  swimming  water  let  go  the  bridle 
rein;”  he  followed  my  directions;  the  stream  was  rushing 
along  with  terrific  force,  and  w^e  landed  more  than  one 
hundred  yards  below'  the  point  wrhere  we  had  entered  the 
stream,  on  the  opposite  bank.  Damp?  We  wrere  drenched 
to  the  skin;  this  w'e  soon  forgot  when  we  took  up  the  trail 
again. 

Loping  our  horses  along  for  five  miles  I  saw  some  horses 
on  the  hillside,  and  told  Brigham  Young  that  the  camp 
wras  only  a  short  distance  further  up  the  road — which  proved 
to  be  true.  I  could  hear  the  drums  beating  before  wre  got 
within  two  miles  of  camp,  which  we  found  pitched  on  Blue 
Water  Creek.  Riding  up  to  the  first  lodge  I  inquired  for 
Lieut.  Doane,  and  half  a  mile  up  the  Creek  we  found  his 
lodge;  he  took  the  dispatches  eagerly,  and  seemed  pleased 
to  learn  the  latest  tidings;  the  camp  was  strung  along  the 
creek  for  twro  miles;  there  were  four  hundred  and  seven  lodges 
of  river,  and  mountain  CrowT  Indians;  all  night  long  the 
beating  of  the  drums  could  be  heard  from  many  of  the 
lodges. 
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The  following  day  dawned  bright  and  fair.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  whole  camp  was  on  the  road,  accomplishing 
about  twenty  miles  that  day.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  Pryor  Creek.  While 
the  camp  was  on  the  move,  the  hunters  had  made  a  much 
earlier  start  than  the  soldiers,  and  not  wishing  to  travel 
slowly,  I  started  off  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  I  brought  in 
an  antelope.  I  could  easily  have  killed  a  number,  but 
thought  one,  with  my  weight  would  be  a  heavy  enough 
load  for  my  pony. 

As  we  did  not  move  camp  the  next  day,  Lieut.  Doane  had 
more  cattle  killed  (some  that  he  was  bringing  along),  and 
I  with  some  of  the  party  went  over  to  explore  the  medicine 
cave,  several  miles  from  camp,  on  the  western  end  of  Pryor 
Mountain,  called  by  the  Crow  Indians — Red  Mountain. 
We  entered  the  cave,  which  was  of  rather  small  size.  It 
contained  beads  of  all  kinds,  arrows  and  numerous  articles  of 
Indian  handiwork.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  bring 
a  variety  of  such  articles  and  deposit  them  in  this  cave 
whenever  they  visit  this  locality;  they  fully  believe  that 
these  offerings  will  insure  success  in  hunting  and  war. 

The  next  day  being  pleasant  the  camp  moved  down  the 
Creek.  I  shouldered  my  gun  again  for  hunting.  I  shot  two 
deer  and  had  jumped  off  my  horse — it  being  a  strange  one 
to  me,  lent  to  me  by  one  of  the  Indians.  The  horse  got 
frightened  and  ran  away;  I  ran  after  him  and  met  three 
Indians.  I  hired  them  to  catch  the  horse  for  me;  then  I 
went  back  to  where  I  had  shot  the  deer.  I  gave  the  deer 
to  the  Indians  as  they  informed  me  that  they  were  out 
of  meat.  Then  I  followed  the  c?mp,  and  when  within  two 
miles  of  the  camping  ground  I  shot  an  elk.  It  was  not  in 
prime  condition.  After  skinning  it  I  laid  it  over  my  horse, 
but  I  was  obliged  to  blindfold  the  little  coward,  first,  with 
my  handkerchief,  before  he  would  allow  me  to  load  the  skin 
and  body  of  the  elk  on  him;  I  got  to  camp  about  sundown, 
and  gave  most  all  the  meat  away  before  I  got  to  my  lodge, 
where  the  scouts  and  soldiers  made  their  headquarters. 
The  dear  old  stars  and  stripes  were  always  flying  from  the 
flagstaff  of  our  lodge.  Near  by  the  camp  were  many  beaver 
trappers  encamped.  Near  this  spot,  only  two  months  before 
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“Charley”  Cox  was  killed  by  Sioux  from  “Crazy  Horse’s” 
camp,  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  River,  where  “Charley”  had 
camped  all  through  the  winter. 

The  Sad  Fate  of  Charlie  Cox: 

The  early  spring  of  1877  found  Hubble  and  Cox  on  lower 
Pryor  Creek  engaged  in  their  chosen  vocation — trapping 
beaver.  It  seemed  to  make  little  difference  to  these  brave 
and  fearless  old  pioneers  of  this  western  country,  whether 
or  not  they  trapped  in  the  territory  of  friendly  or  hostile 
Indians.  They  went  where  they  knew  game  was  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and  for  that  reason  their  lives  were  often  in  great 
danger.  As  usual  their  camp  was  an  ideal  one,  secluded 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  them  protection  in  time  of 
peril.  They  had  a  number  of  horses  with  them. 

Chief  Crazy  Horse  with  his  camp  of  hostile  Sioux  were 
located  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  River,  where  they  had  passed 
the  winter.  About  the  time  of  which  I  write,  they  had 
broken  camp  and  were  determined  to  return  to  their  Agency 
at  Pine  Ridge,  Dakota.  A  small  war  party  left  their  village 
with  the  intention  of  stealing  ponies  from  the  Crows  and  if 
necessary  take  a  few  scalps.  They  traveled  westward  until 
they  came  to  Pryor  Creek,  where  they  expected  to  find  a 
village  of  Crows,  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  So 
they  pursued  their  way  down  that  stream  and  finally  ran 
into  the  small  band  of  horses  that  belonged  to  the  trappers. 
They  rounded  these  animals  up  and  after  firing  a  few  shots 
into  the  thick  brush,  where  they  thought  the  trappers  were 
located,  (and  in  this  they  were  quite  certain,  as  they  could 
see  smoke  rising  from  the  camp  fire),  left  the  country.  At 
the  time  Hubble  was  away  from  the  camp  and  after  hearing 
the  first  shots  listened  for  more.  He  saw  the  Sioux  making 
away  with  their  horses,  and  listened  in  vain  for  a  return  shot 
from  Cox’s  rifle,  but  the  report  came  not  to  his  ears,  and  he 
concluded  that  the  savage  Sioux  had  killed  his  comrade. 
Hubble  did  not  return  to  camp,  but  started  at  once  for  the 
Yellowstone  River,  where  he  met  some  trappers  and  told 
them  what  had  happened. 

After  a  week  or  two  they  accompanied  Hubble  to  the 
camp  on  Pryor  Creek,  to  learn  what  had  become  of  Cox. 
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When  they  peached  their  destination  a  gruesome  sight  met 
their  gaze.  There  was  poor  Gox  kneeling  erect,  his  rifle  had 
fallen  across  his  knees,  a  bullet  hole  in  his  forehead  between 
the  eyes  and  five  cartridges  in  his  hand,  told  a  silent  and 
pathetic  story.  He  never  moved  after  he  received  that  stray 
shot.  However,  it  was  lucky  for  the  treacherous  Sioux,  for 
Gox  was  a  dead  shot.  The  trappers  wrapped  him  in  his 
blankets  and  buried  him  near  the  spot  where  he  wras  found. 

“Skocum  Joe  censured  Hubble  for  leaving  camp  and  not 
going  to  see  whether  Fox  was  alive,  dead  or  wounded. 
Whether  Hubble  did  the  right  thing  or  not,  and  Joe  might 
have  done  just  what  Hubble  did,  I  know  not. 


The  subsequent  day  it  rained  steadily  and  the  camp  did 
not  move ;  nearly  all  the  cattle  having  strayed  away  out  of 
sight,  Lieut.  Doane  ordered  some  of  his  men  out  to  hunt 
for  them.  The  men  were  out  on  the  search  all  day,  and  re¬ 
turned  at  night  without  having  captured  the  lost  cattle. 
The  camp  moved  going  East  in  a  straight  trail  for  the  Little 
Big  Horn  River,  where  now  is  located  Fort  Custer.  I  did 
not  join  the  hunting  party  that  day,  but  was  greatly  amused 
by  watching  the  antics  of  a  bucking  pony,  heavily  laden 
with  tin-kettles,  meat  etc.,  all  slung  over  his  back;  when  he 
began  to  buck,  if  one  might  say  so — he  assumed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  individual  circus,  he  scattered  the  tin-ware 
and  meat  over  the  prairie  for  at  least  a  mile  before  he  was 
captured.  We  struck  camp  on  Fly  Creek,  a  very  feeble 
stream  with  shallow  water.  An  ancient,  white-haired, 
patriarchal  looking  Indian  was  our  guide;  in  riding  ahead 
with  the  scouts  he  scanned  the  surrounding  country  care¬ 
fully  with  his  glass,  taking  in  the  entire  region  from  the 
most  commanding  point  before  proceeding  over  the  country. 

We  remained  in  camp  at  Fly  Creek  only  one  day,  then  we 
moved  onward;  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  valley  of  the 
Big  Horn  River;  the  whole  expanse  was  alive  with  buffalo  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach;  “ hunting  the  tiger,’ ’  said  a 
veteran  East  Indian  sportsman,  4 ‘is  splendid  sport,  unless 
the  tiger  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  hunt  you,”  this  may 
truly  be  said  of  the  buffalo.  We  dispatched  a  messenger 
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back  to  camp  advising  the  soldiers  to  move  slowly,  and  if 
any  of  them  desired  to  run  buffalo  to  come  at  once.  Away 
we  started  going  slowly  at  first  in  order  that  those  ac- 
companing  the  camp  should  have  time  to  overtake  us  and 
join  in  the  sport.  The  moment  a  party  of  soldiers  arrived, 
off  we  started  on  a  brisk  trot.  The  herd  was  less  than  a 
mile  away,  and  soon  the  trot  was  changed  to  a  lope  and  the 
lope  to  a  run;  when  we  were  less  than  three  hundred  yards 
away,  the  herd  got  wind  of  us.  At  this  time  the  valley  was 
literally  covered  with  the  swaying,  rushing,  tumultuous 
mass.  “Now  boys!  we’re  off  l  each  one  for  himself !”  Onion! 
we  dash  in  hot  pursuit!  Now  we  are  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  roaring,  terrified  herds,  all  joining  in  the  mad  rush! 
My  horse  not  being  quite  as  fleet-footed  as  one  or  two  of  the 
others,  did  not  so  soon  get  in  the  midst  of  the  herd — yet  I 
was  only  a  second  or  two  behind  the  nimblest  of  the  hunters; 
I  killed  two  buffalo  at  the  very  outset,  every  ball  was  doing 
its  duty,  and  there  was  a  continuous  bang!  bang!  bang — ! 
zip!  zip!  zip!  there  were  so  many  buffalo  that  one  could  not 
discern  their  outlines;  they  had  the  appearance  of  intensely 
agitated  billows  of  inky  blackness,  rolling  and  roaring  over 
the  plains.  Here  and  there  over  the  level  plain  over  which 
they  had  just  swept  in  their  frenzied  rush  from  their  foes, 
one  could  see  scores  of  black  bodies  of  the  dead  buffalo 
and  an  Indian  skinning  him  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after 
his  fall;  on  the  line  of  march  Indian  women  were  riding  to 
the  falling  buffalo,  skinning  them  and  cutting  up  the  meat 
to  pack  on  their  horses  and  ponies. 

It  was  about  two  miles  to  camp;  riding  along  with  Lieut. 
Doane  who  had  also  shot  two  buffalo,  we  wended  our  way 
to  the  head  of  the  moving  camp.  From  a  long  distance  we 
could  plainly  see  our  beloved  flag  floating  gracefully  in  the 
gentle  breeze;  Lieut.  Doane  said,  with  his  arm  extended 
toward  the  point  of  land  where  now  stands  Fort  Custer, 
“they  will  build  Fort  Custer  there!”  A  few  months  later 
the  Fort  was  erected  on  that  identical  spot. 

The  location  of  our  camp  was  all  that  could  be  desired; 
near  a  free  running  stream,  surrounded  by  gnarled  cotton¬ 
wood  trees,  whose  wide-spread  and  inter-lacing  branches 
afforded  very  grateful  shade  the  ground  covered  with  young 
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grass  gently  waving  in  the  soft  breeze  of  the  valley.  The 
whole  country  that  we  had  been  passing  over  during  the 
last  three  weeks  was  covered  with  short  buffalo  grass,  the 
land  was  rolling  and  hilly  with  very  little  timber  on  the 
creeks.  This  camp  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Big  Horn 
River,  on  the  west  side  where  it  empties  into  the  Big  Horn 
River.  ,  We  remained  in  camp  one  day  to  give  the  Indians 
a  chance  to  dry  their  meat,  and  to  rest  their  ponies;  the 
camp  moved  down  the  river  about  ten  miles  and  then  we 
pitched  our  tents,  remaining  four  days.  Here  Lieut.  Doane 
gave  orders  to  his  soldiers  and  all  the  others  to  construct 
a  log  canoe.  With  the  rest  I  went  down  the  river  to  a  spot 
where  the  trees  were  large  and  tall.  One  of  the  men  selected 
the  proper  sort  of  a  tree  and  that  day  and  the  next  we  all  took 
turns  working  on  the  canoe  until  it  was  completed  and  all 
ready  to  be  launched.  Then  we  pushed  it  into  the  river  and 
cordelled  it  up  to  camp;  it  developed  into  a  very  totterish 
boat,  and  we  would  remove  our  clothing,  get  into  the  boat, 
run  it  out  into  the  river,  tip  it  over,  dive  from  it,  etc.,  and 
that  is  about  all  that  it  could  be  used  for.  The  river  water 
being  warm,  the  Indian  girls  and  boys  fairly  lived  in  the 
water;  they  were  in  it  all  the  time,  swimming,  diving  and 
frolicking  about;  the  young  men  and  the  older  ones  would 
wait  until  night  to  swim  and  bathe.  The  Indians  are  not 
what  I  should  call  good  swimmers.  They  depend  on  a  log 
or  raft  when  not  on  their  ponies,  as  they  say  there  is  danger, 
the  current  is  swift,  the  water  deep,  and  something  that 
lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  will  drag  you  down  and 
keep  you  there. 

The  Crow  Indians  enjoyed  glorious  times  in  this  camp; 
they  danced,  sang  and  made  plenty  of  medicine,  and  had  all 
they  wanted  to  eat,  and  judging  by  their  signs  of  content¬ 
ment  they  were  supremely  happy.  When  we  broke  camp  to 
go  a  short  distance  down  the  river,  Lieut.  Doane  wished  to 
have  the  canoe  taken  down  too;  a  scout  by  the  name  of 
“LaForge”  and  I  volunteered  to  take  the  canoe  down  the 
river;  after  the  camp  started  we  rolled  most  of  our  clothing 
into  a  bundle,  and  fastened  them  in  each  end  of  the  canoe; 
the  old  river  was  running  like  a  race  horse.  Fallen  trees  that 
had  been  wrenched  up  by  the  roots,  swept  past  us  every 
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few  minutes  threatening  to  capsize  our  little  skiff.  We  kept 
a  pretty  sharp  lookout  to  stear  clear  of  them,  but  for  all  that 
we  made  excellent  time,  and  passing  everything  on  the  route, 
reached  camp  long  before  the  Indians  and  soldiers.  We 
waited  to  see  where  they  would  strike  camp;  it  turned  out 
to  be  exactly  opposite  where  we  had  stopped  our  canoe,  so 
we  pulled  our  boat  into  a  calm  place  so  that  the  swift  water 
would  not  reach  it,  then  we  trudged  along  to  headquarters. 

A  runner  Indian  came  back  to  camp  next  morning  and 
reported  plenty  of  buffalo  in  the  hills  close  by.  One  of  the 
Indians  lent  a  black  pony  to  me,  and  with  one  scout,  and 
about  fifty  Indians  off  we  started.  Leaving  the  valley  we 
entered  low  hills  covered  with  scrub  pines.  The  country 
was  rough  and  gullied  by  recent  heavy  rains;  while  going 
through  the  pine  hills  a  herd  of  buffalo  almost  ran  into  us, 
one  of  the  Indians  raised  his  rifle  and  fired  into  the  herd; 
quick  as  a  flash  came  the  rush,  all  the  buffalo  stampeding; 
I  ran  my  horse  for  more  than  a  mile  up  and  down  hill — 
finally  getting  a  shot — then  a  young  bull  dropped;  I  found 
I  could  not  stop  my  horse,  it  was  a  run-away,  sure  enough. 
My  horse  ran  about  two  miles  before  he  quit.  When  he  got 
tired  of  running  I  dismounted  and  hitched  him  to  a  tree, 
having  a  fine  chance  I  shot  a  buffalo  cow  and  an  Indian 
coming  up,  helped  me  to  skin  the  buffalo.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  shot  one  of  the  buffaloes  but  it  had  got  away  from 
him  into  the  hills ;  packing  the  meat  I  needed  on  my  pony,  the 
Indian  took  all  he  wanted  and  we  started  for  the  camp  six 
miles  away  where  we  arrived  about  sundown;  the  Indian 
women  unloaded  our  ponies  helping  themselves  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  meat;  the  other  hunters  would  not  reach 
camp  until  late  at  night,  only  a  few  of  them  had  arrived 
before  us;  some  of  the  ponies  were  laden  with  two  buffaloes, 
the  meat  being  cut  into  strips  and  being  hung  on  either  side. 
It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  an  Indian  six  feet  tall  seated  on 
top  of  the  meat,  the  poor  little  pony  staggering  along  under 
its  heavy  load.  The  very  next  day  while  in  camp  we  heard 
that  the  soldiers  had  arrived  on  the  Yellowstone  River.  We 
started  off  early  in  the  morning  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  we  witnessed  an  exciting  scene.  General  Buell 
was  at  Terry’s  Landing,  where  now  is  Custer  Station,  on 
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the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  with  several  companies  of 
soldiers,  and  eight  Cheyenne  Scouts;  the  Crow  Indians 
being  then  at  war  with  the  Cheyennes,  Gen.  Buell  had  to 
get  his  men  under  arms  as  the  Crows  wanted  to  kill  the 
Cheyennes.  After  parlaying  for  some  time,  with  the  aid  of 
the  interpreters,  the  matter  was  amicably  settled,  by  telling 
the  Crows  that  the  Cheyenne  Scouts  had  shaken  hands  with 
the  soldiers  and  they  had  promised  to  be  their  friends.  The 
soldiers  were  on  their  way  up  the  Big  Horn  River  to  estab¬ 
lish  Fort  Custer,  and  to  bury  in  their  final  resting  place  the 
remains  of  Gen.  Custer’s  command.  Taking  one  of  Lieut. 
Doane’s  scouts  along  with  them  as  Guide.  As  soon  as  we 
arrived — they  left.  Here  on  the  Yellowstone  River,  five 
miles  above  the  headwaters  of  the  Big  Horn  River,  we  re¬ 
mained  in  camp  nearly  ten  days. 

The  Commissary  department  being  at*  ebb  tide  in  our 
lodge,  a  party  of  hunters  went  west  into  the  hills  about 
fifteen  miles  away.  They  shot  one  buffalo  before  returning. 
The  next  day  the  Indians  found  a  barrel  of  beer  in  the  river 
a  short  distance  above  our  camp,  and  captured  it.  Although 
it  had  long  since  parted  with  its  “fizzing”  properties,  and 
its  aroma  was  vastly  improved  by  remoteness,  it  had  in 
no  wise  lost  its  relish  for  the  Indians,  for  it  disappeared 
down  their  throats  quite  as  speedily  as  though  it  had  been 
identified  with  the  choicest  brew  of  Barcley,  Perkins  & 
Co.’s,  Entire. 

“Bear  Wolf”  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  and  his  squaw 
sucked  the  poison  from  the  wound  and  the  subsequent  day 
she  was  a  fearful  sight  to  behold;  her  face  and  body  were 
horribly  swollen  from  the  poison  she  had  swallowed.  In  a 
week  or  two  she  recovered,  the  swelling  had  all  disappeared. 
When  the  ponies  of  the  Indians  are  bitten,  the  Indians  bind 
mud  on  the  wound,  and  when  the  poultice  dries,  fresh  ones 
are  applied  until  all  the  swelling  recedes. 

Concluding  to  cross  the  river  hove,  which  was  up  bank,  full 
and  rapid,  some  of  the  Indians  did  not  wish  to  cross,  but 
getting  a  boat  that  the  soldiers  had  left,  the  crossing  was 
commenced,  taking  over  their  plunder,  the  Indians  swimming 
while  all  the  time  holding  the  manes  of  their  ponies  and  the 
ponies  towring  their  lodge-poles.  In  time  all  were  safely 
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landed  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  It  took  about 
three  days  to  get  all  over.  Down  on  the  Big  Horn  River,  I 
noticed  the  Indian  women  cutting  two  circles,  a  foot  or  more 
apart,  around  the  cottonwood  trees,  with  axes,  then  they 
peeled  the  bark  from  the  trees  and  with  their  knives  they 
scraped  the  inside  of  the  bark  and  ate  it.  I  tasted  it  and 
found  it  was  sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  very 
tender.  This  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Making  camp  again  about  eight  miles  below  where  we 
had  crossed  the  river,  and  two  miles  below  the  ruins  of  old 
Fort  Pease,  (my  home  of  two  years  ago),  I  visited,  with 
saddened  heart,  the  graves  of  my  old  companions  who  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Indians;  seriously  contemplating  the 
uncertainties  of  life,  and  the  cruel  taking  off  of  the  dear 
ones  who  were  laid  beneath  the  soil  at  my  side,  my  sympathy 
went  forth  to  the  far  away  friends,  watching,  ever  watching 
for  the  return  of  those  brave  hearts  who  so  calmly  sleep 
their  last  sleep  in  these  lonely  graves. 

Near  this  camp  which  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Yellowstone 
River,  a  steamer  landed  early  this  morning.  Lieut.  Doane 
procured  some  rations  from  her;  she  was  loaded  with  Gov¬ 
ernment  supplies  bound  for  Fort  Custer.  The  next  day  the 
Indian  camp  moved  some  miles  down  the  river,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  “Froze  to  Death  Creek/’  We  had  hardly  gotten 
into  camp,  and  the  lodges  up,  as  I  stood  talking  to  Lieut. 
Doane  a  little  way  from  our  quarters,  we  both  noticed  one 
of  the  Indians  running  rapidly  and  dodging  every  minute 
or  two;  Lieut.  Doane  inquired,  “what  is  the  matter  with 
that  Indian?”  almost  the  same  moment  a  hailstone  as  large 
as  two  good  sized  fists  struck  the  earth  near  us  and  broke 
into  a  thousand  fragments;  “the  matter  with  the  Indian? 
why  he  is  running  a  race  with  the  hailstorm!  do  you  not 
hear  it  coming  nearer  every  moment?”  I  replied.  We  joined 
in  the  race  and  lost  no  time  in  seeking  shelter  and  had 
scarcely  reached  the  lodge  when  was  heard  a — 

Rumbling  roaring  deafening  sound 
As  fifteen  thousand  horses  bound 
In  mad  flight,  — frenzied  with  fear 
Dash  down  the  valley  headlong,  they  make 
The  whole  land  tremble,  shudder,  quake — 
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As  the  huge  hailstones  smite  them  dead, 

Smiting  whilst  for  life  they  fled; 

Bombarding  earth — in  their  rebound 
Rending,  shattering  lodges  round, 

Echo  all  the  hills  the  sound — 

Earth  recoils  whence  hailstones  pound. 

Anon  it  ceased,  — the  storm  is  o’er, 

Far  in  the  distance  speeds  the  roar; 

All  around  in  death  throes  quiver 
On  the  earth,  — and  in  the  river 
Floating,  drifting  past  the  land 
Horses  dead  on  every  hand. 

The  terrific  storm  lasted  only  six  minutes  and  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  heavy  rain,  bright  blinding  flashes  of  lightning, 
and  continuous  roars  and  sharp  cracks  of  thunder.  There 
were  many  black  eyes  and  bruised  bodies,  and  destruction 
rampant  everywhere.  There  seemed  to  have  been  a  hotly 
contested  battle,  in  which  we  suffered  inglorious  defeat. 
The  cannonade  of  hailstones  killed  over  one  thousand  head 
of  horses  and  ponies.  When  I  saw  the  storm  approaching  I 
hurried  inside  my  quarters.  I  found  a  lot  of  soldiers  already 
there  for  shelter.  Placing  buffalo  robes  over  our  heads,  we 
stood  all  together  in  the  center  of  the  lodge,  underneath 
the  many  poles  that  cross  at  the  top.  Hardly  had  a  second 
elapsed,  I  might  say  simultaneously  with  the  motion  we 
made  to  take  this  position,  the  monstrous  hailstones  began 
to  cannonade  the  canvas  covering  of  the  lodge,  tearing  it 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  gale  took  lodge  poles,  canvas  and 
all,  wrenched  the  buffalo  robes  out  of  our  hands,  hurled  all 
with  tremendous  force  to  the  ground,  then  swept  along  the 
valley  for  more  than  a  mile.  When  our  lodge  collapsed,  I 
jumped  behind  a  tree;  in  getting  there  I  received  a  clip 
from  one  of  the  smaller  hailstones  on  one  leg,  that  made  it 
ache  for  an  hour;  the  soldiers  scampered  in  every  direction 
for  shelter.  The  storm  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  the  huge  hailstones,  the  entire 
camp  looked  as  if  it  had  been  bombarded  with  balls  of  ice 
for  the  skin  lodges;  the  hailstones  did  not  merely  tear  the 
lodge  canvas,  they  made  holes  more  than  a  foot  in  circum¬ 
ference  wherever  they  struck  the  tents.  The  Indians  in 
camp  were  paralyzed  with  fear  and  they  charged  the  soldiers 
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and  scouts  with  bringing  the  storm.  For  some  little  time 
affairs  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  — after  a  while  we  got  some 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  interpreters  to  explain  to  them  that 
we  too  had  nearly  all  our  horses  and  several  mules  killed. 
Finding  this  true,  — after  much  parleying  and  excitement 
they  quieted  down.  The  sun  shone  out  gloriously  over  the 
camp  again.  Lieut.  Doane  issued  the  following  orders: 
“fix  up — repair  lodges  and  get  everything  in  trim  again, 
we  will  not  move  camp  for  two  days.”  All  the  men  survived, 
this  the  most  violent  storm  on  the  camp’s  record.  The 
Indians  refer  to  the  time  as  “the  year  of  the  big  hailstorm,” 
they  always  speak  of  it  with  a  characteristic  shudder  that 
is  impressive  as  well  as  amusing. 

All  being  in  readiness,  the  second  day  after  the  storm  we 
moved  camp  down  the  Yellowstone  River;  we  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  way  more  than  half  a  mile  when  I  espied  a 
steamer  just  landing;  Lieut.  Doane  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  soldiers  stood  a  little*way  off.  When  I  rode  up  the  Lieut, 
said  to  me,  “I  wish  you  to  go  with  the  boat,  take  your  horse 
aboard  and  they  will  tell  you  what  they  want.”  In  a  very 
few  minutes  my  horse  and  self  boarded  the  steamer.  I  was 
on  my  way  back  again  bound  up  the  Yellowstone  River. 
It  was  a  picturesque  sight — standing  on  the  steamer’s  deck 
watching  the  long  line  of  troops  and  Indians  moving  down 
the  river.  The  pilot  of  the  steamer  asked  me  to  go  up  in 
the  pilot  house  where  he  was  guiding  the  wheel;  he  made 
many  inquiries  about  the  Big  Horn  River,  — rapidity  of  the 
current  and  its  depth  at  that  point;  asked  if  I  thought  the 
steamer — a  large  one  heavily  laden  with  lumber  to  build 
Fort  Custer,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  could 
make  it.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  he  could  get  through 
that  way,  but  when  we  got  to  the  river  he  could  judge  for 
himself.  When  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  he  could 
plainly  see  how  much  more  rapid  the  currents  were  than  that 
of  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  he  said  he  would  not  venture 
to  try  it. 

The  Captain  of  the  steamer  asked  me  to  his  office  while 
he  wrote  out  a  dispatch  for  Gen.  Buell,  who  was  then  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  River.  He  landed  the  steamer 
to  allow  me,  my  gun  and  grey  mare  to  disembark  to  deliver 
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dispatches.  The  Captain  said  he  would  run  the  steamer  up 
five  miles  further  to  Terry’s  Landing. 

The  sun  was  setting  gloriously  as  I  adjusted  my  saddle  and 
mounted  my  faithful  grey  mare  and  started  on  my  journey 
in  quest  of  Gen.  Buell.  It  was  thirty-five  miles  to  the  Little 
Big  Horn  River,  skirting  the  river,  after  crossing  a  low  range 
of  hills  some  seven  miles  higher  up,  my  mare  bounded  over 
some  dark  object;  looking  back  for  the  cause  I  found  that 
she  had  jumped  over  a  large  buffalo  bull  that  had  been  killed 
a  few  days  before  and  left,  as  the  meat  was  too  tough  to  eat. 

The  night  closed  down  dark  and  dismal.  By  half  past  nine 
I  found  myself  opposite  to  Gen.  Buell’s  camp ;  riding  close  to 
the  river  I  took  my  gun  and  fired  three  shots.  I  could  see  the 
lights  shining  through  the  canvas  tents ;  shortly  afterward  a 
soldier  demanded,  “Who’s  there?”  I  answered,  “Scout,  with 
dispatches  for  Gen.  Buell.”  The  soldier  replied,  “Hold  on,  I 
will  bring  boat  over  for  you.”  Two  soldiers  rowed  over  to 
where  I  was  standing,  I  had  taken  the  saddle  off  my  mare  and 
hobbled  her.  I  was  ready  to  jump  into  the  boat  as  soon  as 
she  came  near  the  bank.  The  river  was  still  high  and  swift; 
after  pointing  out  Gen.  Buell’s  quarters  to  me  the  soldiers 
left  me.  I  introduced  myself  to  Gen.  Buell  and  handed 
the  dispatches  to  him.  After  he  had  introduced  me  to  his 
wife  and  her  lady  companion,  Gen.  Buell  said,  “Scout, 
make  yourself  perfectly  at  home,  the  ladies  will  entertain 
you  until  I  return.”  The  ladies  asked  me  many  questions 
which  I  was  pleased  to  answer.  When  Gen.  Buell  returned 
he  called  an  Orderly,  and  told  him  to  take  Scout  over  to  the 
Adjutant  and  report;  after  talking  to  the  Adjutant  a  while, 
he  called  his  Orderly  and  told  him  to  report  with  Scout  to 
Lieutenant,  — Company  for  supper, —  the  camp  had  long 
since  eaten  their  evening  meal;  after  my  repast  it  was  not 
many  minutes  before  I  was  sound  asleep  on  the  shake  down 
the  Sergeant  of  the  company  had  arranged  for  my  comfort. 
When  awakened  the  following  morning  by  the  bugle  call 
of  the  company,  I  was  greatly  refreshed.  I  reported  at  once 
to  the  Adjutant.  He  told  me  that  he  had  not  yet  heard  from 
Gen.  Buell,  so  I  walked  about  a  while —  perhaps  an  hour, 
and  was  then  asked  to  go  to  Gen.  Buell’s  quarters,  and  given 
dispatches  for  the  Captain  of  the  steamer.  Being  rowed 
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across  the  river,  I  found  my  mare  a  short  distance  from 
where  I  left  her.  Saddling  up  I  was  soon  on  my  way  down 
the  river.  I  overhauled  the  steamer  at  Terry’s  Landing 
and  gave  the  dispatches  to  the  Captain  before  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  the  Captain  asked  me  if  I 
could  get  three  horses  from  some  party  over  the  river,  to  go 
back  to  Fort  Custer.  Saying  “the  Lieut,  on  the  steamer, 
(who  by  the  way  was  just  out  from  West  Point),  wanted 
to  go  up  with  him.”  I  hired  the  three  horses  according  to 
the  Captain’s  request  and  with  the  help  of  their  owner 
forced  the  horses  to  swim  over  the  Yellowstone  River. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  we  started  off.  We 
reached  Fort  Custer  by  half  past  ten  o’clock;  the  Captain 
received  orders  to  remain  at  Terry’s  Landing  with  the 
steamer,  until  an  officer  and  squad  of  soldiers  who  were 
expected  up  the  river,  could  relieve  him;  after  the  officers 
arrival  we  returned  to  the  steamer.  The  following  day  they 
commenced  to  unload  the  lumber  for  Fort  Custer.  I  was 
asked  to  go  down  the  river  to  meet  an  up-coming  steamer 
but  not  seeing  any  that  day  I  returned  and  the  next  day 
went  on  search  again.  Several  miles  below  I  saw  a  steamer, 
signalled  her,  and  when  she  came  to  land  I  boarded  her, 
handed  dispatches  to  the  Government  Officer.  He  said, 
“I  hate  to  give  up  my  comfortable  quarters  for  the  road, 
but  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  helped.”  He  took  all  the  soldiers 
he  had  and  that  very  same  evening  all  were  landed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  by  the  steamer’s  boat. 

By  working  away  steadily  the  crew  finished  unloading  the 
lumber,  the  subsequent  day.  Early  in  the  morning  they 
started  down  the  river.  After  a  short  run  of  twenty  miles 
the  steamer  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  Porcupine  Creek.  I 
bade  all  hands  “good  by”  just  as  the  steamer  turned,  going 
down  the  river.  Lieut.  Doane  had  told  me  that  he  would 
leave  the  Yellowstone  River  at  this  point;  I  found  four 
soldiers  guarding  Government  freight;  I  asked,  how  long 
since  the  Crow  camp  and  soldiers  left  here?  They  replied, 
“ten  days  ago.”  After  a  short  talk  with  the  soldiers,  I  started 
on  my  solitary  ride.  It  was  mapy  miles  to  camp  and  I  did 
not  loiter  on  the  way.  My  trusted  grey  mare  carried  me 
over  the  road  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  afternoon  was  speedily 
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waning,  I  had  for  many  hours  been  traveling  over  the  trail — 
riding  fast,  on  the  west  side — the  side  the  camp  was  following, 
when  I  stopped  to  give  my  mare  much  needed  rest,  and  to 
enjoy  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  sunset,  when  suddenly, 
about  five  miles  higher  up,  I  noticed,  coming  out  of  the  hills, 
some  objects  which  I  at  first  thought  to  be  buffalo,  but  in  a 
second  glance  I  knew  to  be  Indians  on  their  war  ponies, 
coming  at  a  rapid  gallop  over  the  trail  I  had  followed — 
straight  toward  me;  the  truth  flashed  upon  me  and  I  knew 
that  I  would  have  a  ride  for  life.  I  gave  the  redskins  a  chance 
for  a  spirited  chase  for  a  few  miles  to  the  river  bank,  then 
plunging  through  the  brush  and  undergrowth,  I  touched  my 
good  grey  mare  with  spur,  and  with  one  bound  she  sprang  in 
the  river.  I  gained  the  opposite  bank  in  time  to  draw  my 
gun  on  my  pursuers  and  the  cut  banks  of  the  river  being 
dangerously  rocky  and  steep,  the  Indians  did  not  venture 
across  at  that  point.  They  dashed  down  the  river-side 
yelling,  shouting  and  whipping  up  their  ponies ;  dismounting 
from  my  grey  mare,  I  was  preparing  to  hobble  her  in  the 
event  of  the  Indians  crossing  the  river  lower  down.  But 
before  they  had  gone  a  mile  they  changed  their  course  as 
they  had  apparently  given  up  their  intention  of  swimming 
the  river  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  given 
up  the  chase. 

As  the  sun  was  sinking  out  of  sight  I  found  my  trusty  grey 
mare  gave  signs  of  fagging  out  and  dismounting,  I  led  her  a 
mile  or  two  at  a  time  to  give  her  the  rest  she  sadly  needed. 
Then  I  mounted  again,  and  thus  alternately  riding  and 
walking  I  kept  on  the  trail  until  long  after  dark.  The  night 
was  clear  and  cool,  the  stars  glittered  like  diamonds  in  the 
dark  blue  dome  of  the  heavens.  A  few  hours  later,  in  round¬ 
ing  the  base  of  a  hill,  I  saw  the  lights  shining  through  the 
canvas  lodges  of  the  camp,  and  I  knew  I  was  near  the  end 
of  my  journey.  The  last  camp  that  the  soldiers  had  made 
was  as  fresh  as  when  they  had  left  it.  I  ran  across  some 
Indians  digging  diligently  beside  a  little  fire  in  a  coulee.  As 
I  walked  up  to  them  leading  my  horse  they  recognized  me. 
I  asked  them  what  they  were  digging  for.  They  replied  in 
half  whispered  tones,  “ money,”  at  the  same  time  showing 
me  a  handful  of  pyrites  of  iron  which  they  had  mistaken  for 
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gold.  I  laughed  at  them  and  told  them  that  was  not  gold, 
but  they  did  not  heed  what  I  said,  but  hastily  filled  their 
sacks  with  it;  I  soon  left  them  with  their  treasure.  They 
begged  me  to  promise  not  to  mention  their  “find”  to  any 
one,  fearing  lest  others  should  come  and  help  themselves 
to  their  treasure. 

I  was  soon  in  Lieut.  Doane’s  quarters  telling  him  the  news 
and  the  interesting  incidents  of  my  trip  since  the  hour  I  left 
his  command.  I  was  as  hungry  as  a  hunter  not  having 
broken  my  fast  since  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  The 
very  next  day  we  started  for  the  Dry  Fork  of  the  Missouri 
River,  a  stream  on  the  north  side  of  the  divide  between  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri  Rivers.  As  we  were  getting  into 
the  Sioux  country  some  of  the  Indians  wanted  to  turn  west, 
others  wanted  to  go  as  Lieut.  Doane  desired;  to  save  further 
trouble  we  made  camp  and  held  a  pow-wow;  the  next  day 
we  crossed  the  divide  and  made  camp  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  creek.  On  account  of  the  stormy  weather  our  camp  re¬ 
mained  here  three  days.  There  were  no  buffalo  in  sight — the 
Indians  were  getting  very  hungry;  Lieut.  Doane  had  the 
camp  harrangued  for  warriors  to  go  to  the  seat  of  war,  and 
start  for  Fort  Keogh  on  the  Tongue  River,  the  following 
day.  All  day  long  the  Indian  women  were  busy  preparing 
and  making  moccasins  for  their  husbands  and  sons  who 
were  going  to  the  field  on  the  morrow.  At  night  the  Indians 
had  a  dance.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Indian  dances,  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonial,  secular  ceremonial  and  social.  The  Chey¬ 
ennes  and  Arrapahoes  have  a  medicine  dance  or  Hoch-e-e- 
yum  which  is  the  same  as  the  famous  sun  dance  of  the  Sioux. 
All  the  warlike  tribes  have  a  dance  which  conveys  the  same 
idea,  but  in  the  more  savage  tribes  it  is  accompanied  with 
horrible  tortures.  These  tortures  are  in  reality  a  test  of 
endurance  which  is  always  regarded  among  the  Indians  as 
the  very  pinnacle  of  human  virtue.  The  tortures  are  not  a 
part  of  the  dance,  they  generally  take  place  at  the  close  of 
that  ceremony,  many  volunteering  for  torture  at  the  close 
of  every  medicine  dance.  Often  they  are  young  men,  but 
on  infrequent  festivals  an  older  warrior  wishing  to  do  pen¬ 
ance  for  some  wrong  would  expiate  some  remorseful  act 
by  submitting  to  self-torture.  All  who  signified  their  wish  to 
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undergo  torture  did  not  combine  in  the  dance,  they  spent 
many  days  preceding  the  torture  in  fasting  and  privacy. 
All  who  volunteered  suffered  excruciating  misery — the 
Medicine  Chief  armed  with  a  flat  sharp  knife  would  draw 
hear  the  candidates  for  torture.  He  would  make  two  vertical 
incisions  on  each  breast  about  two  inches  apart  slipping  the 
knife  through  the  pectoral  muscles.  The  raw  slip  of  flesh 
would  then  be  drawn  out  and  a  piece  of  horse-hair  rope 
pushed  through  and  fastened  to  a  strip  of  wood.  The  loose 
ends  of  rope  were  then  attached  to  a  bar  at  the  top  of  the 
lodge-pole  giving  the  Indians  about  twelve  feet  play;  often 
the  incisions  were  made  through  the  muscles  of  the  back 
the  ropes  being  made  fast  to  heavy  blocks  of  wood,  or  per¬ 
haps  buffalo  skulls;  many  were  hoisted  up  in  the  air  where 
they  were  left  until  their  dreadful  struggles  added  to  the 
weight  of  their  bodies  would  serve  to  tear  out  the  flesh  and 
release  them.  The  poor  tortured  creatures  remained  in  this 
condition  without  food  or  water  until  by  their  own  efforts 
they  wTere  able  to  tear  themselves  loose  from  the  strong  cords 
that  bound  them.  After  freeing  themselves  the  Medicine 
Chief  would  examine  the  tortured  men,  and  then  hold  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies,  then  the  wounds  of  the  tortured  men 
were  soothed  and  mollified  and  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
congratulations  of  his  tribe  and  friends. 

If  one  who  volunteered  should  shrink  or  show  the  least 
evidence  of  pain  during  the  torture  he  was  set  free  at  once, 
and  forever  after  he  would  be  a  disgraced  man.  He  could 
not  become  the  owner  of  property  or  marry,  and  he  would 
be  looked  upon  as  only  fit  to  remain  around  the  tepee,  and 
help  the  women  wTith  their  work. 

Next  to  the  medicine  dance  in  importance  is  the  scalp 
dance,  which  is  entered  into  with  great  zest — always  on 
the  day  subsequent  to  the  return  of  a  successful  war  party 
who  are  the  only  participants  in  the  festivities.  Shortly 
before  the  dance  a  ceremony  is  performed  by  all  the  warriors 
who  have  captured  the  scalps — no  other  person  is  permitted 
to  be  present. 

The  Indians  who  take  part  in  this  ceremony  would  sit  in  a 
close  circle — during  this  ceremony  the  scalps  would  be 
trimmed  and  cured — stretched  on  a  circle  or  hoop  and  the 
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hair  dressed — then  the  scalps  would  be  attached  to  a  pole 
which  each  warrior  carried  in  his  hand.  This  ceremony  is 
regarded  with  great  reverence  and  is  only  in  preparation 
for  the  scalp  dance.  When  they  have  completed  this  part 
of  the  ceremony  they  march  in  single  file  back  to  the  camp 
and  plant  their  poles  with  the  dangling  scalps  (the  Indian 
who  has  secured  the  greatest  number  of  scalps  is  the  hero 
of  the  hour),  making  a  circle  in  the  place  they  have  chosen 
for  the  dance.  The  scalp  takers  were  then  joined  by  those 
warriors  who  had  assisted  them  in  the  fight  and  thus  won 
the  honor  of  indulging  in  the  dance.  All  of  the  warriors  form 
a  circle  facing  the  poles.  A  sign  being  then  given  they  all 
clasp  hands  singing  in  monotonous  tones,  keeping  in  step, 
as  in  measured  steps  they  go  round  and  round  the  poles  of 
human  scalps. 

As  the  dance  waxes  warm  the  warriors  unclasp  hands  and 
wild  whoops  and  yells  grow  frequent  in  the  wfeird  song. 
Wilder  and  more  excited  they  become,  they  leap  and  bound 
high  in  the  air,  flourishing  their  weapons  until  they  have 
become  crazy  with  excitement;  one  of  the  dancers  springs 
to  the  very  center  of  the  circle,  and  in  the  boastful  language 
of  the  Indian  race  he  recounts  with  many  embellishments  his 
story  of  the  taking  of  the  scalps  showing  by  gestures  and 
action  exactly  how  the  cruel  deed  was  done;  then  follows  a 
like  recital  from  every  one  who  has  taken  a  scalp,  each  one 
telling  of  his  deeds  in  the  most  eulogistic  terms;  the  others — 
who  had  helped  in  the  fight  but  who  had  not  taken  any 
scalps  would  then  have  a  chance  to  tell  how  the  bad  spirits 
had  prevented  them  from  taking  any  scalps;  by  the  time 
each  dancer  had  recited  all  his  wonderful  deeds  the  whole 
party  were  intoxicated  into  a  frenzy  of  excitement. 

The  Indian  tribes  find  great  delight  in  their  social  dances, 
and  both  their  men  and  women  will  ride  many  miles  to  take 
part  in  them.  Here  may  be  seen  much  love-maki'ng,  and  the 
little  fellow  called  the  god  of  love,  — Cupid — on  these  oc¬ 
casions  certainly  gets  in  an  immense  amount  of  work  for  a 
blind  boy,  for  many  love  affairs  are  consumated,  and  scores 
of  others  commenced  on  the  occasion  of  these  social  dances ; 
not  only  do  the  youthful  portion  of  the  tribes  find  partners 
in  life,  often  the  arrangements  are  facilitated  by  which  a 
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woman  of  the  tribe  can  transfer  her  affections  from  tine 
husband  to  another.  The  kissing  dance  is  a  great  favorite 
among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  seems  to  be  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  members  of  both  sexes.  No  one  can  object  to 
either  saluting  the  object  of  his  or  her  affection.  Even  a' 
husband  must  not  resent  when  he  sees  his  wife  lavish  her 
kisses  on  some  other  man,  for  any  show  of  resentment  on 
his  part  at  any  time,  will  surely  incur  with  overwhelming 
force  the  reproaches  of  the  whole  tribe. 

Each  tribe  enjoys  numberless  social  dances  and  wh6n  all 
goes  well  they  spend  most  of  their  time  in  amusement,  and 
have  their  social  dances  five  or  six  nights  in  each  week. 

The  day  after  the  social  dance,  Lieut.  Doaine  came  to  me 
and  said,  “you  must  go  with  us,”  — as  I  had  only  returned 
to  camp  a  few  days  before,  I  replied  to  Lieut.  Doane,  “You 
have  many  other  scouts  and  interpreters — why  not  take 
them?”  Lieut.  Doane  made  answer,  “I  will  tell  you  why! 
You  interpret  the  Indian  language  readily,  and  I  believe 
you  and  all  you  interpret,  — but  I  do  not  believe  the  others.” 
That  settled  the  question.  “Come  with  us  there  is  a  good 
mule  for  you  to  make  the  trip  on,”  continued  the  Lieut.  I 
placed  my  saddle  on  the  mule  and  started  with  the  Indians. 
My  long-eared  mount  did  not  object  to  having  the  saddle 
put  on  and  cinched  up,  but  when  I  swung  into  it  he  did  some 
fancy  bucking  stunts  that  would  have  put  most  any  old 
out-law  cayuse  to  shame.  I  kept  my  seat  in  the  saddle  with 
as  much  distinction  as  “Casey  Jones,”  or  any  other  noted 
“broncho  buster”  until  the  mule  decided  to  be  good. 

During  my  bucking  exhibition  I  lost  my  hunting  knife, 
which  had  a  fine  elk-horn  handle.  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
in  losing  the  knife  for  I  had  carried  it  a  long  time,  so  I  rode 
among  the  sage  brush  with  a  hope  of  finding  it,  but  was 
compelled  to  abandon  my  search  as  the  command  was  on 
the  move. 

We  did  not  go  far  for  a  few  days,  each  day  a  band  of 
Indians  would  join  us,  until  we  had  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Indians  along.  We  followed  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
divide  going  east  between  the  two  rivers,  until  we  reached 
Sunday  Creek,  where  we  met  quite  a  large  camp  of  soldiers. 
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We  got  up  a  race  for  the  evening  and  the  Indian’s  horse 
won  it.  On  this  trip  I  saw  for  the  first  time  what  is  called 
by  the  Indians,  “crying  for  scalps.”  An  Indian  with  scarcely 
any  clothing  on — decked  out  with  eagle’s  feathers,  — on 
horseback  riding  swiftly  along,  crying,  the  tears  actually 
streaming  down  his  cheeks — wailing,  singing  and  crying 
all  at  the  same  time  for  scalps;  pleading  in  this  way  for 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  for  brother,  relation  or  friends 
who  had  been  killed  by  his  enemy  in  preceeding  battles 
and  fights. 

Before  reaching  the  Yellowstone  River  I  had  some  fine 
sport  running  buffalo;  my  mule  needing  rest  I  sat  watching 
an  Indian  who  was  riding  a  grey  horse;  three  small  herds 
of  buffalo — from  four  to  five  hundred  yards  apart  flashed 
by  at  lightning  speed !  The  Indian  on  the  grey  horse  started 
after  the  hind  herd  and  after  riding  through  that  herd,  he 
started  for  the  next  herd  ahead;  his  horse  had  just  gained 
the  second  herd,  and  it  looked  (at  such  a  distance)  as  if  he 
was  standing  still.  The  Indian  not  seeing  what  he  wanted 
in  the  second  herd  either,  he  went  for  the  head  herd  and  shot 
a  fat  cow;  when  I  rode  up  he  was  skinning  the  buffalo  and 
his  horse  was  feeding  quietly  by  his  side.  He  did  not  appear 
to  be  at  all  fatigued  from  his  run  of  over  two  miles.  Away 
to  the  westward  the  black  mass  of  buffalo  were  rapidly 
moving  out  of  sight  in  dense  clouds  of  dust.  I  asked  the 
Indian  if  he  would  sell  or  trade  with  me  for  his  horse;  he 
replied  “No,  I  would  not  sell  or  trade  my  horse  because  I 
love  him.”  Taking  a  load  of  meat  I  started  with  the  Indian 
to  the  camp;  he  must  have  had  half  the  buffalo  on  his  horse, 
then  he  mounted  on  top  of  that.  We  reached  camp  just  at 
sunset,  the  Indian  hunters  had  killed  about  twenty  head  of 
buffalo  and  everybody  in  camp  feasted  on  buffalo  meat — 
but  little  of  that  meat  was  left  for  breakfast. 

Leaving  Sunday  Creek  and  taking  a  cut-off  we  arrived  at 
evening  on  the  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  opposite 
Fort  Keogh,  after  supper  I  turned  out  my  horses,  went  to  my 
lodge  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

Two  steamers  landed  here  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  night. 
Lieut.  Doane  came  and  called  for  me;  I  turned  out  quickly 
and  the  Lieut,  said,  “one  of  the  steamers  will  be  over  here 
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shortly,  have  all  the  Indians  get  in  their  horses  and  move 
across  the  river. ”  Can  you  imagine  what  a  job  I  had  on  my 
hands?  After  getting  the  Indians  and  their  horses  over,  I 
had  to  again  transfer  about  one  hundred  of  them  with  their 
horses  to  another  steamer.  Just  as  the  bright  beams  of  the 
rising  sun  were  visible  in  the  eastern  sky,  the  steamer  started 
down  the  river  taking  a  lot  of  the  soldiers,  and  one  of  the 
Scouts  with  the  Indians,  all  bound  for  the  Bad  Lands  at 
the  head  of  the  Little  Missouri  River,  — where,  according 
to  reports  a  band  of  hostile  Indians  were  encamped.  I  laid 
down  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  only  one  blanket  over 
me,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep  and  did  not  awaken  until 
the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens.  After  partaking  of  break¬ 
fast  with  the  soldiers  I  went  to  the  Indian  encampment. 
One  of  the  older  Indians  called  to  see  me.  After  shaking 
hands  with  me  he  bade  me  “good  bye,”  and  said  he  was 
going  to  die,  — his  two  boys  were  by  his  side;  after  question¬ 
ing  him  and  learning  what  ailed  him,  I  went  over  to  the 
Post  Dr.  got  some  medicine  and  gave  it  to  the  Indian.  The 
next  morning  he  was  as  hearty  as  ever.  I  often  saw  that  old 
Indian  afterwards,  and  I  asked  him  “why  he  did  not  die  as 
he  had  promised?”  he  shook  his  head  as  he  replied,  “your 
medicine  was  strong.” 

Gen.  Miles  asked  me  to  get  tents  and  have  the  soldiers 
put  them  up  and  soon  we  had  a  large  camp  of  wall  and  bell 
tents  pitched  for  the  Indians;  as  usual  they  began  cooking 
and  eating.  The  third  day  after  his  arrival  Gen.  Miles  called 
a  council.  It  was  about  the  first  of  August,  1877,  when  the 
big  council  was  held  at  Fort  Keogh,  at  the  mouth  of  Tongue 
River.  Gen.  Miles  desired  the  Crow  Chiefs  to  be  friendly 
with  the  Cheyennes  who  were  in  camp  there,  and  had  sur¬ 
rendered  that  winter  to  him;  he  asked  them  to  be  always 
friendly  to  the  whites  and  to  adopt  their  customs.  Each 
one  of  the  Crow  Chiefs  made  a  speech  to  Gen.  Miles  and  his 
Officers — and  promised  to  remember  what  he  had  said,  and 
to  act  according  to  his  words  of  advice.  Gen.  Miles  also 
told  the  Crow  Chiefs  that  he  wanted  them  to  visit  at  the 
camp  of  the  Cheyennes  and  make  friends  with  them;  the 
Crows  began  their  visiting  the  very  next  day.  “Two  Moons” 
was  the  Chief  of  the  Cheyennes,  Chief  “Iron  Bull”  was 
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Chief  of  the  Crows,  and  the  Cheyennes  and  Crows  visited 
back  and  forth  every  day  while  we  remained  in  camp  there. 
The  council  above  referred  to  lasted  all  of  one  afternoon.. 
The  council-room  was  crowded  with  Indians,  soldiers, 
scouts  and  interpreters.  After  the  council,  all  shook  hands 
in  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  manner;  Gen.  Miles  as  well 
as  his  wife,  and  the  Officers  of  the  garrison  would  frequently 
visit  the  Chiefs  to  see  how  they  were  progressing,  and  if 
they  needed  anything.  One  evening  Gen.  Miles  ordered 
fireworks  to  amuse  them.  Another  night  a  dance  on  the 
steamer.  The  Indians  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  fire¬ 
works  and  they  all  came  to  see  how  the  pale-faces  danced. 
The  Indians  were  all  very  fond  of  Gen.  Miles,  — many  of 
them  told  me  they  ‘diked  him  for  he  was  good.” 

In  two  or  three  days  a  scout,  and  the  rest  of  the  Indians, 
followed  on  a  steamer  to  join  the  party  that  preceded  them 
bound  for  the  front.  The  Crows  as  well  as  myself  conversed 
with  the  Cheyennes  in  the  sign  language.  One  day  an  old 
Cheyenne  squaw,  with  three  girls  came  into  one  of  the  bell 
tents  where  I  was  writing,  — and  after  I  gave  them  all  they 
wanted  to  eat,  the  old  squaw  said,  “I  am  poor — I  have  no 
horses,  — these  are  my  daughters — their  parents  were  killed 
by  the  soldiers;  look  at  them,  they  are  good  girls,  and  they 
say  you  are  good,  — if  you  were  bad  you  would  not  have  fed 
them;  if  you  will  give  me  a  horse  or  a  mule,  you  may  have 
onp  of  them.  Do  you  live  in  the  Crow  country?”  I  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  “Then,  if  you  will  take  one  of  these  girls 
— I  will  come  soon  to  visit  you,”  said  the  old  squaw;  this 
tempting  (?)  inducement  she  seemed  to  think  should  settle 
the  bargain  at  once.  The  girls,  all  this  time  kept  watching 
our  conversation ;  they  had,  I  remember,  each  a  heavy  single 
braid  of  hair  hanging  from  the  back  of  their  heads.  One  of 
the  girls  had  light  hair  and  all  were  good  looking.  I  told  the 
old  squaw  that  I  liked  the  looks  of  the  girls,  but  I  could  not 
take  one  as  I  had  to  go  with  the  soldiers;  I  was  not  going 
home,  I  could  not  tell  when.  After  they  had  eaten  again,  they 
left  the  tent.  The  day  before  I  left,  the  steamer  landed  here 
that  I  was  on  board  of  for  ten  days  down  on  the  Big  Horn 
River.  I  boarded  her  to  see  the  Captain.  He  and  his  crew 
greeted  me  cordially — it  was  pleasant  to  meet  again. 
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Next  morning  I  bade  “ good-bye”  to  Gen.  Miles,  and  with 
a  company  of  Grey  Horse  Cavalry  from  Fort  Lincoln,  with 
Lieut.  DeRudio  in  command,  and  Lieut.  Doane,  — the  Crow 
Chiefs  and  all  crossed  the  river,  and  traveled  west  until 
we  reached  “Froze-to-Death  Creek,”  whose  banks  we  ascend¬ 
ed.  We  camped  in  sight  of  the  Musselshell  River  and  the 
next  day  we  reached  the  Crow  camp  that  was  located  on  the 
big  bend  of  the  river.  When  Lieut.  Doane  left  the  Crow 
camp  on  the  Dry  Fork  of  the  Missouri  River,  he  left  Sargeant 
Server,  three  soldiers,  Interpreters  and  Scouts  in  charge. 
When  the  Lieut,  returned,  the  time  of  one  of  the  soldiers 
having  expired,  the  soldier  left  the  command — fell  in  love 
with  a  Crow  Indian  maiden  and  married  her;  the  soldier 
is  now  living  near  Stillwater,  Montana,  with  his  Indian 
wife  and  three  children. 

The  Sargeant  seemed  glad  to  see  us  and  told  us  that  they 
had  to  move  camp  twice,  (the  weather  being  hot),  on  ac¬ 
count  of  spoiled  meat.  The  Indians  were  having  a  glorious 
time  enjoying  their  games,  and  swimming  day  and  night, 
dancing  and  making  plenty  of  medicine  and  the  camp  was 
well  supplied  with  buffalo  meat. 

After  waiting  a  couple  of  days,  Lieut.  Doane  had  the  camp 
harrangued  for  warriors  to  join  him  to  fight  the  “Nez 
Perces,”  who  were  then  on  the  war  path  and  headed  for 
Montana.  We  broke  camp  in  the  morning  a)nd  traveled  up 
the  valley  of  the  Musselshell  River,  a  richly  wodded,  mag¬ 
nificent  country.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  house  in 
sight;  today  it  is  all  claimed  and  dotted  with  ranches, 
and  with  horses  sheep  and  cattle.  When  we  passed  through 
we  went  hunting  for  buffalo  every  day.  Game  was  stamped¬ 
ing  in  every  direction. 

The  Indians  kept  coming  to  us  until  we  had  a  hundred 
warriors.  I  had  charge  of  them  for  a  day.  One  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Grey  Horse  Company,  (which  was  one  of  Gen.  Cust¬ 
er’s  Companies  that  was  left  behind  at  Fort  Lincoln,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  five  miles  below  Bismarck,  So.  Dakota). 
Lieut.  Scott  and  I  rode  to  the  top  of  a  hill  together,  where 
we  saw  four  wild  horses  running  with  the  buffalo.  The 
Lieut,  was  riding  a  grey  and  I  was  on  a  sorrel  horse.  “Let’s 
give  them  a  chase!”  exclaimed  Lieut.  Scott,  “I’m  ready,” 
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replied  I.  Away  we  scampered  at  full  gallop;  after  racing 
the  wild  horses  for  more  than  two  miles,  we  noticed  that  one 
of  them  was  slightly  lame;  we  headed  him  off,  then  we 
lassoed  him;  the  other  wild  horses,  with  heads  and  tails 
erect  sailed  away  as  swiftly  as  antelope,  along  with  the 
stampeding  herd  of  buffalo;  in  the  dense  clouds  of  dust  all 
were  soon  lost  to  view.  We  took  the  captured  horse  to  camp. 
I  gave  my  claim  to  Lieut.  Scott  and  he  gave  the  horse  to 
his  Orderly.  Day  in,  and  day  out  we  were  in  sight  of  buffalo 
until  we  reached  Judith  Gap;  here  we  went  into  camp  for  a 
day  or  two. 

Which  way  to  go  we  hardly  knew.  We  had  heard  of  Gen. 
Gibbons’  fight  on  the  Big  Horn  Basin  and  in  less  than  two 
months  thereafter,  the  “Nez  Perces”  band  came  through 
right  here.  We  received  orders  to  start  for  Fort  Ellis  a 
hundred  miles  away — through  the  mountains,  object,  ra¬ 
tions,  ammunition  and  the  latest  tidings  of  the  Nex  Perces; 
this  trail  took  us  over  a  range  of  mountains  that  divides 
the  Yellowstone  River  from  the  Gallatin,  (a  branch  of  the 
Missouri),  and  we  arrived  at  Fort  Ellis  in  good  condition 
although  several  of  the  Indians  had  deserted.  None  of  the 
Crows  relished  the  fact  of  fighting  the  Nez  Perces,  for  they 
were  friendly  to  each  other.  One  day  Lieut.  Doane  gave 
orders  to  me  to  keep  to  the  rear,  arrest  deserters,  and 
question  them  as  to  their  reasons  for  deserting.  I  had  not 
been  long  in  the  rear,  before  an  Indian  and  his  boy  came 
along  on  the  back  track;  I  halted  them  and  inquired  where 
they  were  going.  The  Indian  said,  “I  left  my  wife  alone  in 
camp,  and  I  am  afraid  that  something  dreadful  will  happen 
to  her;  my  friend  I  want  to  go  home.  I  had  a  dream  last 
night  about  my  wife,  and  I  fear  that  all  is  wrong  with  her.” 
I  took  the  Indian  and  his  boy  back  to  Lieut.  Doane  and  told 
him  the  reason  that  the  Indian  had  given  for  wishing  to 
desert  ;  Lieut.  Doane  replied,  “Let  them  go.”  I  went  back 
to  the  rear  again  and  soon  halted  six  more  Indians.  Some 
had  one  excuse  for  deserting,  some  another,  I  let  them  all  go. 
I  reported  to  Lieut.  Doane  in  the  evening,  and  he  said, 
“We  have  enough  anyway.” 

Riding  on  as  the  advance  guard,  we  arrived  at  Fort  Ellis. 
We  received  rations  and  ammunition  and  I  was  requested 
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to  take  the  Indians  to  Bozeman,  four  miles  from  the  Fort 
and  have  their  ponies  shod.  I  took  them  to  Jim  Finche’s 
blacksmith  shop.  We  stayed  at  Fort  Ellis  a  week,  until  we 
heard  that  the  Nez  Perces  were  on  the  war  path  and  head¬ 
ing  for  the  National  Park.  Leaving  Fort  Ellis  with  another 
company  of  soldiers,  with  a  few  wagons  added  to  the  com¬ 
mand,  we  started  for  the  Park.  Crossing  the  divide  we  were 
again  on  the  Yellowstone  River  the  same  evening  having 
made  a  march  of  forty  miles. 

After  dark  we  went  into  camp.  Here  we  rested  for  a  day 
distributing  guns  and  ammunition  to  settlers,  and  the  next 
morning  we  went  up  the  river.  We  found  a  band  of  Nez 
Perces  firing  a  house  and  fighting  four  men,  but  the  Indians 
ran  off  when  we  hove  in  sight;  we  went  as  far  as  the  house 
they  had  destroyed  and  encamped;  Lieut.  Scott  with  about 
ten  soldiers,  and  I  with  the  same  number  of  Indians.  The 
next  morning  we  received  orders  to  scout  up  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  River  and  in  the  Park,  and  report  back  in  the  evening. 
We  also  had  orders  to  set  the  country  on  fire  we  started  over 
a  rough  country  riding  about  fifteen  miles  and  not  seeing  any 
signs  of  the  hostile  Indians,  we  set  fire  to  the  country  which 
had  commenced  to  burn  rapidly  when  it  began  to  rain, 
and  after  a  while  the  rain  extinguished  the  fire.  We  returned 
at  night  and  reported  no  hostiles  in  sight.  Our  camp  was  in  a 
position  that  commanded  a  pass,  and  we  were  ordered  to 
remain  in  camp;  in  a  day  or  two  Gen.  Gilbert  arrived  and 
took  command.  I  received  orders  to  put  a  limited  number 
of  Indians  on  guard  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  kept  busy 
for  a  few  nights  posting  pickets.  Gen.  Gilbert  held  a  council 
with  his  Officers  and  instead  of  pushing  ahead  concluded  that 
our  forces  were  too  small  to  tackle  the  hostiles,  and  he  gave 
orders  to  go  to  Henry’s  Lake  and  join  Gen.  Howard  who 
was  supposed  to  be  there. 

A  scout  with  dispatches  arrived  while  we  were  at  Henry’s 
Lake.  The  scout  had  been  slightly  wounded  by  the  hostiles 
the  day  before,  in  the  shoulder,  and  his  companion  had  been 
killed.  He  was  from  Gen.  Howard’s  command,  and  he  went 
forward  to  Fort  Ellis.  We  started  for  Gen.  Howard’s  com¬ 
mand  crossing  the  Gallatin  and  the  Madison  Rivers.  We 
were  many  days  in  the  mountains  and  found  it  rough  trail- 
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ing.  The  Grey  Horses  of  the  Company  from  Fort  Lincoln 
commenced  to  give  out,  and  as  no  extra  horses  could  be 
secured  the  soldiers  had  to  foot  it.  Their  saddles  and  blankets 
had  been  burned  up;  I  received  orders  to  escort  them  to 
camp.  The  command  was  soon  out  of  sight;  when  we  came  to 
a  stream  I  would  take  them  on  behind  me  and  carry  them 
over;  as  their  sabres  were  in  their  way  while  marching  I 
slung  them  all  on  my  saddle;  all  day  long — up  hill  and  down, 
through  the  pines  on  the  mountains  we  traveled,  and  en¬ 
camped  on  the  Madison  River  long  after  the  arrival  of  the 
command;  we  were  on  Gen.  Howard’s  trail  and  at  least  two 
days  behind  him.  From  here,  the  soldiers  afoot  with  an 
escort,  were  sent  back  to  Fort  Ellis,  and  the  command  moved 
on.  When  I  went  through  the  Madison  Canon,  with  the 
guide  Lewis  Davis,  we  entered  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin 
in  the  National  Park,  where  we  saw  five  head  of  horses  that 
had  run  away  from  the  hostiles.  We  both  gave  chase  and  I 
was  closing  in  on  one  of  the  horses,  my  horse  sprang  into  a 
depression,  or  rather  an  extinct  Geyser,  and  he  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  from  my  sight;  my  gun  fell  out  of  the  sling  of  the 
saddle  horn,  and  only  six  inches  of  the  butt  remained  visible ; 
securing  a  firm  hold  of  the  butt  I  drew  my  gun  out  of  the 
slimy  mixture,  (it  had  the  appearance  and  consistency  of 
slaked  lime),  I  stood  upon  the  saddle  with  gun  in  one  hand 
and  a  long  rope  in  the  other,  and  after  making  a  desperate 
spring  I  landed  on  the  rim  or  solid  edge  of  the  Geyser.  The 
Lower  Geyser  Basin  is  full  of  extinct  Geysers.  It  is  not  solid 
ground  where  the  trail  runs;  after  getting  a  half  hitch  over 
my  horse’s  nose  I  urged  him  to  struggle,  and  with  much 
pulling,  qg.axing  and  his  own  magnificent  efforts  I  finally 
succeeded  in  landing  him  on  terra  firma.  He  was  the  whitest 
looking  horse  for  one  that  had  been  so  dark  a  few  moments 
before,  that  I  ever  saw;  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  large  Gov¬ 
ernment  horses,  instead  of  a  half-breed,  (Government  horses 
being  so  much  heavier),  I  never  would  have  succeeded  in 
getting  him  out  of  that  Geyser;  —  in  fact  I  might  have 
entered  into  the  exploration  of  the  Geyser  so  deeply  myself, 
that  I  would  have  made  my  exit  in  some  other  than  “the 
land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave.”  I  plainly  saw 
vapour  arise  out  of  the  pit  as  my  horse  sprang  out,  and  the 
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slimy  mud  was  very  warm.  I  hurried  down  to  a  creek  of 
running  water,  and  after  washing  up,  I  gave  my  horse  the 
luxury  of  a  bath,  and  I  had  to  do  some  very  vigorous  rubbing 
to  free  his  coat  of  the  slime.  The  guide,  Lewis  Davis,  who 
was  my  companion  in  pursuit  of  the  wild  horses,  captured 
no  horses.  When  they  ran  into  the  timber  he  lost  sight  of 
them;  and  he  had  not  noticed  my  mishap,  later  I  showed 
him  the  spot  where  I  and  my  horse  had  plunged  in.  We 
kept  close  on  the  trail  until  we  crossed  the  basin  and  reached 
solid  ground  again. 

We  went  into  camp  where  the  hostiles  had  been,  and 
where  Gen.  Howard’s  scouts  had  engaged  in  a  fight  with 
them;  here  lay  a  few  head  of  dead  horses.  Gen.  Gilbert  sent 
two  men  with  dispatches  to  overtake  him;  but  received 
dispatches  from  Gen.  Howard,  saying  that  he  did  not  need 
assistance  as  he  had  the  Indians  “corralled.”  Then  Gen. 
Gilbert  considered  that  there  was  no  reason  for  haste  in 
overtaking  Gen.  Howard’s  large  command,  as  he  had  fol¬ 
lowed  them  all  the  way  from  Oregon.  The  current  report 
was,  that  in  the  fight,  instead  of  Gen.  Howard’s  command 
capturing  the  outfit  of  Indians  that  they  had  “corralled,” 
only  one  Indian  was  killed,  and  a  few  wounded  and  captured, 
and  that  Gen.  Sturgis  and  another  commander  were  awaiting 
the  hostiles  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  But  the  Indians 
gave  them  the  slip,  and  went  down  by  way  of  Clark’s  Fork; 
here  they  killed  outright,  Gen.  Howard’s  Scout  “Leonard,” 
the  same  scout  who  came  to  us  wounded  in  the  shoulder, 
(with  dispatches  from  Gen.  Howard)  when  we  were  in  the 
National  Park;  he  had  been  to  Fort  Ellis,  and  received  orders 
to  report  to  Gen.  Sturgis,  and  was  on  his  way  up  Clark’s 
Fork  when  he  ran  into  the  hostiles  and  they  killed  him. 
Leonard’s  brother  came  from  Oregon,  a  few  months  later, 
searched  for,  and  buried  his  brother’s  body. 

We  followed  the  trail  through  the  mountains  and  in  camp¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  hostile  camps  I  found  a  bundle  of  baby 
moccasins  that  the  Indians  had  abandoned  in  their  hurried 
flight  from  that  camp ;  it  seemed  sorrowful  enough  in  think¬ 
ing  it  all  over,  and  I  could  not  repress  a  wish  that  the  fleeing, 
hunted  creatures  would  get  through  all  right. 

Gen.  Gilbert,  after  hearing  that  the  Indians  had  crossed 
the  Yellowstone  River,  with  Gen.  Howard’s  and  Gen. 
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Sturgis’  forces  still  on  their  track,  gave  an  order  as  we  reached 
the  mouth  of  Rock  Creek,  that  empties  into  Clark’s  Fork, 
to  report  at  the  Crow  Agency,  thirty  miles  distant — giving 
up  the  chase. 

There  the  Scouts  were  discharged  and  disbanded.  The 
soldiers’  command  moved  on  to  Fort  Ellis,  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  Agency,  west.  The  Grey  Horse  Company, 
with  Lieut.  DeRudio  in  command,  had  made  the  astonish¬ 
ing  march  of  three  thousand  miles,  before  reaching  home  at 
Fort  Lincoln. 

Here  I  watch  the  moving  column 
Westward  marching,  dust  ascending — 

While  o’er  all  I  see 
The  old  flag  flying; 

Now  a  lonely  feeling 
Gathers  in  my  breast, — 

As  I  see  our  banners 
Slowly  fading  in  the  West. 

The  Nez  Perces,  after  crossing  the  Yellowstone  River  at 
the  mouth  of  Clark’s  Fork,  captured  the  stage  and  some 
horses;  going  north  they  crossed  the  Musselshell  and  Miss¬ 
ouri  Rivers,  and  were  fairly  into  the  Bear  Paw  mountains 
before  Gen.  Miles  headed  them  off,  losing  about  twenty  of 
his  men,  and  killing  “Looking  Glass”  a  Nez  Perces  Chief 
in  the  fight.  A  few  Indians  remained,  half  their  number 
surrendered  with  their  horses,  the  rest  of  the  hostiles  went 
north  under  “White  Bird;”  Gen.  Miles  took  his  captives, 
and  Chief  Joseph  to  Fort  Keogh,  and  from  thence  they  were 
taken  to  the  Indian  Territory,  where  they  now  live. 

NOTE 

Death  of  Pierre  Chien* 
who  served  for  more  than  thirty  years 
as  interpreter  of  the  Crow  Nation 


In  the  autumn  of  1877,  — in  the  Crow  camp,  I  learned  at 
the  Agency,  that  Pierre  Chien  who  had  served  as  the  inter- 
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Chien  pronounced  Shane. 
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preter  of  the  Crow  Nation  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
who  had  been  very  faithful  in  his  attention  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  Crow  Indians,  was  lying  hopelessly  ill. 
Pierre  Chien  was  of  French  descent,  born  in  Kaskaskia,  Ill. 
He  came  to  the  northwest  many  years  ago,  and  was  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Montana.  In  stature,  Pierre  Chien  was 
tall  and  slight.  He  had  been  shot  in  the  knee  in  earlier  years, 
causing  one  leg  to  be  shorter  than  the  other;  a  current  rumor 
was  that  he  had  been  wounded  while  he  was  on  a  hunting 
expedition  on  the  Missouri  River,  that  in  pushing  through 
the  dense  brush,  the  gun  carried  by  his  companion  was 
accidentally  discharged,  the  ball  therefrom  entering  Pierre 
Chien’s  knee,  shattering  the  joint. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  of  Pierre  Chin’s  illness,  I  called  to  see 
him — he  begged  me  to  remain  a  while  with  him.  He  had 
many  years  before  married  an  Indian  women  and  their 
family  consisted  of  six  children,  four  girls  and  two  boys.  I 
asked  the  Agency  Dr.  about  his  case,  and  he  told  me  that 
“his  days  were  numbered;  that  his  life  might  possibly  be 
prolonged  for  a  limited  period,  by  the  judilous  administra¬ 
tion  of  stimulents,  but  that  Pierre  Chien  was  dying  of 
debility,  superinduced  by  a  life  replete  with  perilous  and 
exciting  events.” 

I  had  rather  a  close  call  while  staying  with  the  sick  man, 
for  while  friends  were  watching  around  his  bed,  expecting 
momentarily  Pierre  Chien’s  death,  one  of  the  town’s  men, 
“Ned”  Williamson  by  name,  entered  the  room  in  a  boistrous 
manner — drunk,  and  very  disorderly;  he  was  a  cruel  man 
when  in  liquor,  and  had  shot  a  man  not  so  very  long  before ; 
I  tried  for  some  little  time  to  reason  with  the  fellow  and  thus 
quiet  him.  Finding  that  he  was  not  in  the  mood  to  be  reason¬ 
ed  with,  I  picked  him  up  and  put  him  outside  of  the  house 
of  the  dying  man.  Late  the  same  evening  I  had  occasion  to 
call  at  “Ned”  Williamson’s  house.  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  little  skirmish  that  I  had  with  him  in  the  morning;  as 
I  entered  his  door,  and  before  I  had  a  chance  to  close  it, 
he  made  a  sudden  spring  toward  me — rushing  at  me  with  a 
dangerous  looking  butcher  knife  that  he  held  in  his  hand, 
— in  fact  he  had  been  trying  the  blade  after  having  sharp¬ 
ened  it;  as  he  made  a  lunge  at  me  I  grasped  his  wrist;  then 
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he  struck  at  me  with  the  clenched  fist  of  the  other  hand, 
but  I  caught  that  unruly  member  with  a  steady  grip  and 
held  him  firmly;  as  I  inquired  what  he  intended  to  do  with 
the  knife?  He  was  indeed  “fighting  mad” — he  fairly  roared, 
“you’ll  never  put  me  out  of  another  house.”  I  placed  the 
whole  affair  before  him  in  a  calm  manner — as  I  released  his 
arms;  in  a  short  time  he  surprised  me  by  bursting  into 
tears  and  humbly  begging  my  pardon;  then  he  besought 
me  not  to  mention  to  anyone  that  he  had  apologized  to  me. 
The  poor  fellow  was  undoubtedly  crazy  when  he  attacked 
me  with  the  butcher  knife,  for  not  many  weeks  afterward  he 
was  placed  in  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana, 
and  he  died  there  subsequently,  from  the  effects  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  too  liberal  allowances  of  whiskey  and  chloral. 

About  three  days  after  my  conversation  with  the  Agency 
Dr.,  Pierre  Chien  passed  from  this  world  as  gently  as  a  little 
child  going  to  sleep  in  its  mother’s  arms.  His  mind  was  clear 
and  active  to  the  last;  about  an  hour  before  he  died,  he  re¬ 
quested  to  see  me — when  I  went  to  his  bedside  he  said,  — 
“my  friend,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  be  a 
brother  to  my  little  children,  — caring  for  them  and  seeing 
that  they  want  for  nothing;  at  least  until  you  leave  here, 
— or  until  my  wife  is  married  again.”  Feeling  deepest 
sympathy  for  the  dying  man — and  not  appreciating  for  the 
moment  the  responsibility  I  was  assuming,  I  freely  promised 
to  do  as  he  requested ;  with  a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  and  an 
expression  of  perfect  contentment,  poor  Pierre  Chien 
breathed  his  last,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  many 
mourning  Indian  friends, — 

So  he  died — 

The  Indian’s  faithful  friend  unto  the  end. 

According  to  my  promise  I  interested  myself  in  the  welfare 
of  Pierre  Chien’s  little  children;  the  following  spring  his 
wife  took  unto  herself  another  husband,  and  I  was  released 
from  my  promise  to  the  dying  Interpreter  of  the  Crow 
Nation. 


Alice  Blake  (Parker)  Cowgill  Mary  Denison  (Allen)  Parker 
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OVER  THE  TRAIL  AS  GUIDE  IN  1878 

What  of  the  future!  who  can  fortell 
Whether  for  us  bodes  ill  or  well? 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1878,  I  concluded  to  trade  and  buy 
from  the  Crow  Indians,  a  number  of  ponies  to  make  a  pack 
outfit  for  hunting  purposes;  after  procuring  through  trading, 
thirteen  ponies  and  two  mules,  I  was  informed  that  Dr. 
Marcellus,  at  the  Crow  Agency,  was  hopelessly  ill,  and  that 
he  was  watching  anxiously  for  me. 

Death  of  Dr.  Marcellus: 

I  hastened  to  the  Crow  Agency;  there  I  found  Dr.  Mar¬ 
cellus  apparently  hovering  near  the  verge  of  the  grave  and 
suffering  intensely;  after  greeting  me  with  a  warm  pressure 
of  the  hand  and  motioning  for  me  to  sit  down  beside  him, 
he  confided  to  me  that  he  was  suffering  from  Bright’s  Dis- 
ase,  and  that  he  would  probably  not  live  more  than  three 
months.  He  begged  me  so  earnestly  to  remain  with  him 
until  all  was  over,  (although  to  acquiesce  would  interfere 
with  and  frustrate  all  my  plans),  that  I  could  not  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  refuse  the  dying  man,  and  I  promised  to  remain 
with  him  until  the  end.  As  far  as  in  my  power  lay,  from  that 
day  until  the  end  came,  I  ministered  to  his  comfort;  at  night 
I  slept  close  by  within  easy  call.  Dr.  Marcellus  told  me  that 
he  had  a  son  in  the  U.  S.  Navy — in  rank,  a  Lieutenant. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  Dr.  Marcellus  was  attacked 
with  paralysis.  Then  his  appetite  failed,  his  left  side  became 
wholly  paralyzed  and  a  raging  fever  setting  in  he  was  de¬ 
lirious  a  greater  part  of  the  time;  he  would  start  up  suddenly 
after  an  imaginary  foe,  sometimes  succeeding  in  getting 
out  of  bed;  he  would  even  attempt  to  tear  off  his  clothing, 
unless  faithfully  watched.  One  night,  thinking  to  humor 
him  and  please  his  fancy,  I  assisted  him  from  his  bed  out 
into  the  open  air.  Dr.  Marcellus  told  me  he  was  very  anxious 
to  go  and  see  the  Agent ;  when  I  helped  him  to  the  door  and 
out  into  the  night  air,  he  became  so  delirious  that  I  found 
it  necessary  to  lift  him  up  in  my  arms,  with  no  little  force, 
and  carry  him  back  to  his  bed;  all  the  while  he  was  raving 
wildly;  he  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  “let  me  at  him,”  it 
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was  only  with  much  coaxing  that  I  soothed  him  into  quiet¬ 
ness  again.  That  was  the  last  time  that  Dr.  Marcellus  left 
his  bed. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  requested  one  of  the  men  to  watch 
beside  Dr.  Marcellus  while  I  was  absent  for  about  half  an 
hour  on  special  business;  as  soon  as  I  returned  the  Dr.  said 
“ never  let  any  one  in  here,  when  you  go  away  lock  the  door.” 
In  health  Dr.  Marcellus  was  a  tall  gentleman  with  com¬ 
manding  physique.  Gradually  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker 
and  the  end  appeared  to  be  nearing  rapidly;  the  greater  part 
of  his  body  was  paralyzed;  the  last  day,  the  one  on  which 
he  died,  he  turned  himself  in  his  bed  and  stared  around  the 
room  until  his  gaze  fell  upon  me.  I  went  to  him  and  he  tried 
to  place  his  hand  in  mine  but  he  was  too  far  gone  to  talk; 
one  seldom  sees  such  a  look  of  gratitude  as  that  which  passed 
over  his  countenance;  for  a  moment  only  was  he  rational 
then  he  turned  himself  over  again  on  his  side;  it  was  about 
3  P.  M.,  — at  2  o’clock  the  following  morning,  with  a  terror- 
stricken  shriek  that  pierced  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
night — a  shriek  that  I  could  not  errase  from  my  memory 
for  many,  many  months  afterward,  I  hastened  to  his  bedside 
to  find  that  Dr.  Marcellus  had  ceased  to  breathe.  The 
pitifully  tortured  body  was  at  rest.  I  called  up  a  few  of  our 
men  and  they  insisted  upon  my  going  to  another  room  to 
sleep.  At  their  request  I  changed  my  room,  but  the  memory 
of  that  heartrending  shriek  kept  me  awake  in  spite  of  all  my 
endeavors,  for  many  nights. 

Dr.  Marcellus  lies  buried  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  spot  where  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the  little  grave-yard 
that  is  located  near  the  Crow  Agency.  In  this  grave-yard 
also  lie  buried,  soldiers,  Indians  and  employees  of  the 
Agency. 

The  lives  we  live,  trails  we  follow 

Swiftly  pass  like  flight  of  swallow. 

Reports  many,  and  at  frequent  intervals  were  brought 
to  me  that  the  Bannock  Indians  had  left  their  reservation, 
and  taken  the  war  path  in  Idaho,  and  were  even  engaged  in 
killing  all  who  hindered  them — stealing  horses  and  in  num¬ 
berless  ways  exhibiting  their  hostility  to  the  whites,  and 
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that  a  numerically  large  band  of  the  Bannocks,  with  their 
families  and  stolen  stock,  were  headed  for  Montana. 

But  a  short  time  elapsed  before  Lieut.  Clark,  with  mounted 
part  of  the  5th  Regiment  Company,  numbering  twenty-two 
men,  arrived  at  the  Crow  Agency.  Inquiring  for  a  Guide  to 
lead  the  command  to  the  National  Park  by  way  of  Clark’s 
Fork  Creek,  some  friend  told  Lieut.  Clark  that  I  could  lead 
them  through.  The  Lieut,  sent  a  messenger  immediately 
to  me  requesting  an  interview.  I  had  already  heard  of  Lieut. 
Clark’s  outfit  and  knew  what  he  needed.  I  called  upon  him 
at  once.  Lieut.  Clark  inquired,  “do  you  know  the  way  from 
here  by  the  Clark’s  Fork  trail  to  the  National  Park?”  I 
quickly  replied  in  the  affirmative,  for  the  old  trail  was  as 
familiar  to  me  as  the  road  leading  to  my  own  home.  After 
acceding  to  my  proposition  regarding  details,  Lieut.  Clark 
asked,  “can  you  be  ready  in  half  an  hour?”  “Yes,  in  fifteen 
minutes,”  I  replied.  The  Lieut,  asked  me  to  arrange  with 
four  Crow  Indians  to  accompany  us.  This  I  hastily  did, 
and  inside  of  the  time  given,  with  the  required  complement 
of  Indians,  my  horse  saddled  and  not  forgetting  my  trusty 
gun,  I  reported  to  Lieut.  Clark.  Hardly  a  moment  elapsed 
before  the  Lieut,  gave  the  order  “Mount!  Forward!” 

The  above  events  occurred  in  August;  the  first  night  we 
camped  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Crow  Agency,  on  Red 
Lodge  Creek;  the  next  day  we  traveled  over  thirty-five 
miles,  camping  on  a  little  stream  running  at  the  foot  of 
Clark’s  Fork  range  of  mountains;  our  camp  was  near  where 
now  is  the  city  of  Red  Lodge,  that  supplies  the  railroad,  and 
many  Montana  towns,  with  coal.  (The  coal  mine  is  what 
built  the  city  of  Red  Lodge  and  was  discovered  by  Tom 
Triol,  “Yankey  Jim,”  Alex  Plundley,  Tom  Kent  and  Matt. 
Black.  At  any  rate,  the  mine  showed  an  eleven  foot  vein, 
and  it  is  still  being  worked  today.)  We  pushed  on  a  few 
miles  further  and  next  day  we  arrived  at  Clark’s  Fork  Creek, 
which  we  forded  close  up  to  the  Canon.  Then  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain;  after  we  had  traveled  about 
three  miles  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country  was  mag¬ 
nificent.  Looking  down,  almost  perpendicularly  one  thousand 
feet  or  more  into  Clark’s  Fork  Canon,  the  trees  looked  as 
dimunitive  as  shrubs.  At  this  height  one  could  scarcely 
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imagine  them  to  be  the  grand  old  monarchs  of  the  forest, 
majestic  and  awe  inspiring.  As  we  journeyed  on  our  way 
up  and  down  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountain,  we  killed 
two  antelope.  While  scouting  the  same  day  with  one  of  the 
Crow  Scouts,  we  took  our  way  over  a  hill  where  we  found 
evidence  that  some  persons  were  watching  our  little  com¬ 
mand.  The  Crow  Scout  had  hitherto  ridden  ahead  at  my 
side,  but  after  he  found  the  unmistakable  proof  of  a  spy 
upon  our  movements,  he  took  a  decided  fancy  to  the  rear 
of  the  command.  The  Crow  often  said  to  me,  “you  will 
surely  get  killed  as  the  Bannocks  are  watching  us.”  Crossing- 
Dead  Indian  Creek  we  made  camp  at  evening  in  the  pictur¬ 
esque  valley  appropriately  named,  “Sunlight  Basin,”  with 
a  clear  running  stream  and  beautifully  w-ooded  mountains 
looming  up  on  every  side,  a  sight  to  gladden  the  heart  of  a 
Bierstadt,  the  lofty  peaks  towering  to  the  heavens,  stately, 
grand,  almost  beyond  comparison. 

The  next  day,  going  across  a  long  siope  of  the  mountain 
facing  north,  the  trail  was  somewhat  difficult  to  follow-;  here, 
years  before,  the  Crow  Indian  Nation  had  stampeded  and 
thrown  aw7ay  thousands  of  lodge  poles  when  retreating  into 
the  mountain  fastnesses,  endeavoring  to  elude  the  pursuit 
of  the  Sioux.  Before  night  set  in  we  pitched  our  tents  on 
Crandle  Creek,  so  designated  in  memory  of  a  man  named 
“Joe”  Crandle  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1869.  Every 
stream  that  we  have  crossed  during  the  past  two  days 
flow^s  into  Clark’s  Fork;  Crandle  Creek  is  a  fast  flowing 
stream  and  in  the  Spring  when  the  water  is  high  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  ford  it. 

Going  around  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  the  next  day  wre 
reached  the  main  stream  of  Clark’s  Fork  and  commenced 
our  ascent.  Steadily  forcing  our  way  through  an  immense 
body  of  pine  trees,  resolutely  we  traveled  on  until  nearly 
sundowm  wrhen  we  came,  without  the  slightest  warning 
upon  a  band  of  hostile  Bannock  Indians,  encamped.  Lieut. 
Clark  immediately  gave  the  order  to  “Charge!”  We,  ready, 
and  longing  for  the  chase  started  after  the  redskins  simultan¬ 
eously;  the  Bannocks  did  not  stand  upon  the  order  of  their 
going,  I  can  assure  you;  dashing  across  the  river,  they  all 
scampered  up  the  mountain  side  on  the  double  quick, 
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shielding  themselves  in  a  twinkling  in  the  dense  under¬ 
growth  of  the  pines.  Our  command  then  commenced  rapid 
and  steady  firing  through  the  brush  where  the  Bannocks 
had  secreted  themselves;  only  a  few  shots  [reaching  us  in 
return,  Lieut.  Clark  ordered  one  of  the  Crow  Scouts  to 
halloo  for  one  of  the  Bannock  Indians  to  come  and  talk 
with  him.  A  little  more  than  half  an  hour  later,  a  young 
Bannock  Indian  came  to  the  command  on  horseback.  We 
talked  with  him  for  a  long  time,  but  the  conference  did  not 
terminate  favorably. 

After  the  Bannock  Indian’s  departure  we  made  our  camp 
as  the  glorious  hues  of  the  setting  sun  were  melting  into  the 
delicate  neutral  tints  of  twilight; — 

To-night  through  space 
The  stars  shine  bright, — 

Earth’s  camp  fires  gleam 
Where  tents  are  pitched, 

And  sentries  guard  the  camp 
From  hostile  bands.  The  stream 
Joins  in  the  song,  the  soldiers  sing, — 

With  voices  of  the  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  took  the  trail,  as  usual  riding 
alone  about  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  command;  in 
going  through  the  pines,  I  actually  ran  into  two  Bannocks,  - 
— we  all  shouted  “How!”  The  Indians  were  quite  as  much 
surprised  as  I,  myself,  was  (I  pulled  my  gun  on  them  while 
talking  to  them),  we  came  to  a  halt  as  soon  as  we  saw  each 
other.  I  told  them  that  there  were  soldiers  along.  Upon 
hearing  this  one  of  the  Bannocks  started  to  run  away.  I 
ordered  him  to  “halt”  telling  him  if  he  did  not  I  would  shoot 
him.  I  gave  him  this  friendly  bit  of  advice  in  the  Crow 
language.  He  paid  no  heed,  he  never  faltered;  but  his  part¬ 
ner  saved  his  own  and  companion’s  life  by  his  surrender. 
The  command  just  arriving  I  told  them  about  the  retreating 
Bannock,  he  was  then  swimming  the  river — a  few  of  the 
soldiers  started  off  in  pursuit,  they  fired  several  rounds  after 
the  Bannock,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  him, 
for  gaining  the  opposite  bank,  he  fled  like  a  deer  and  in  less 
than  a  moment  he  was  lost  to  view. 

The  Bannock  Indian  that  I  captured  was  disarmed,  the 
Crow  Scouts  took  his  mule  and  saddle  and  gave  him  a  pony 
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to  ride.  Lieut.  Clark  took  away  his  arms  as  he  was  our 
prisoner.  One  of  the  soldiers  inquired  of  me,  “why  didn’t 
you  kill  the  other  redskin?”  Upon  my  replying,  that  I  had 
received  no  orders  to  shoot  him,  the  soldiers  joined  in  a 
hearty  laugh  at  my  reply,  and  at  the  soldier  who  asked  the 
question. 

On  the  trail  again!  The  Bannock  Indian,  my  prisoner, 
rode  at  my  side.  I  embraced  the  longed  for  opportunity  to 
question  him,  although  perhaps  in  a  rather  personal  manner; 
among  other  things,  I  inquired  if  any  more  of  his  people 
were  at  hand,  or  coming.  He  replied,  no,  he  and  the  Indian 
who  ran  away  were  the  only  ones  near;  that  he  and  his 
companion  were  rear  scouts;  he  had  been  painfully  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  from  a  recent  fight  he  had  engaged  in,  in 
Idaho.  He  also  told  me  that  “the  bridge  crossing  on  the 
east  fork  of  the  Yellowstone  River  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Bannock  Indians,  so  that  they  could  not  be  followed.” 
I  soon  found  that  the  Indian  understood  the  Crow  language, 
well;  if  he  could  interpret  the  English  language  he  did  not 
let  anyone  into  his  secret. 

The  Crow  Scouts  still  insisted  on  riding  in  the  rear — 
Lieut.  Clark  ordered  them  many  times  to  ride  in  the  front 
near  me;  on  receiving  said  orders  they  would  ride  up  beside 
me  in  the  advance  for  a  little  while,  then  in  their  sly  way 
they  would  gradually  bring  up  in  the  rear  again. 

My  prisoner  evinced  considerable  enjoyment  while  riding 
beside  me,  he  seemed  to  place  perfect  reliance  on  what  I  said 
to  him.  I  told  him,  “I  had  orders  to  shoot  him  if  he  made  an 
effort  to  escape.”  Before  long  we  entered  a  rich  mining  camp 
by  the  name  of  Cook  City.  The  former  inhabitants,  miners, 
had  deserted  the  place  when  the  report  reached  them  that  the 
Bannock  Indians  were  on  the  war  path  and  were  then  headed 
for  Cook  City.  Every  one  of  the  houses  had  been  sacked 
by  the  redskins  (Bannocks)  when  they  raided  the  town. 
We  camped  here  in  the  forenoon,  then  went  down  the  Creek 
which  is  called  Soda  Butte  Creek;  that  night  we  pitched  our 
tents  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  Pulling 
out  of  camp  we  traveled  on  to  the  place  where  the  bridge 
had  been  burned  (as  my  prisoner  had  confided  to  me,)  and 
almost  torn  asunder;  as  the  stringers  happened  to  be  all 
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right  we  soon  had  it  in  good  shape  again.  I  was  the  first 
to  cross  the  bridge  testing  its  strength ;  the  command  hastily 
followed.  Journeying  some  distance  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  picturesque  river,  we  encamped  again.  Lieut.  Clark 
said  to  me,  “I  would  like  to  have  you  take  a  dispatch  for 
me  to  Gen.  Miles;  if  you  desire  you  can  take  a  Crow  Scout 
with  you.”  I  went  over  to  a  party  of  the  Crows  and  asked 
if  any  of  them  wanted  to  ride  with  me  in  search  of  Gen. 
Miles?  One  of  the  Crow  Scouts,  by  the  name  of  “High 
Up,”  (long  since  passed  on  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds,) 
said  that  he  would  like  to  go  along  with  me.  After  Lieut. 
Clark  had  given  me  his  message,  he  requested  me  to  go  until 
I  met  the  command  of  Gen.  Miles,  telling  me  at  the  same 
time  where  I  would  be  most  likely  to  find  that  Commander. 
Taking  two  of  the  extra  horses  and  the  Crow  Scout,  off 
I  started. 

We  were  now  fairly  in  the  midst  of  the  incomparable 
scenery  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  with  a  clear  trail 
to  follow,  at  least  for  a  little  while.  Lieut.  Clark  had  told 
me  that  he  intended  to  go  to  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
the  place  designated  for  the  meeting  of  the  different  com¬ 
panies.  After  following  the  picturesque  road  quite  a  long 
way,  I  took  to  the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone  River — going 
down;  after  riding  more  than  five  miles  from  the  camp,  on 
a  high  ridge,  the  Crow  Scout  started  on  a  rapid  run  back 
towards  camp;  I  ordered  him  to  return  to  me,  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  running  back  to  camp  for?  Pointing  in  a 
hasty  manner  to  the  dense  brush  on  the  roadside,  he  half 
whispered  in  the  most  terrified  manner,  “Bannocks!”  I 
told  him  that  I  could  see  no  Bannocks.  That  seemed  to 
allay  the  Crow’s  fears  for  a  short  time.  Our  horses  being 
fagged  out  and  in  need  of  rest,  I  ordered  a  halt.  After  a 
short  interval  of  rest  we  took  up  the  journey  again  in  search 
of  Gen.  Miles’  command,  riding  on  the  ridge  overlooking 
the  magnificent  Yellowstone  River. 

When  we  resumed  our  journey,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
Crow  Scout  was  trembling  with  fear,  I  said  to  him  in  a 
stern  manner,  “I  will  have  no  more  of  this,  if  you  are  afraid 
to  go  on  with  me,  you  must  go  back  at  once  to  the  Company.” 
The  sun  was  setting,  it  would  soon  be  night  and  the  Crow 
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replied,  “I  will  go  with  you.”  Then  I  told  him  that  we  might 
have  to  ride  all  night;  he  seemed  greatly  disheartened  and 
said,  with  considerable  vehemence,  “O,  no  good!”  We  kept 
on  the  high  trail  until  it  got  quite  dark.  As  we  crossed 
Gardiner’s  River  going  over  the  wagon  road  to  the  Springs, 
by  lighting  matches  now  and  then  I  speedily  ascertained 
that  no  large  command  had  recently  passed  up  that  road;  I 
deemed  it  wise  to  keep  on  my  way  down.  The  howls  of  the 
wolves  and  the  hooting  of  the  owls,  were  the  only  sounds 
that  broke  the  silence  of  the  black  night ;  the  Crow  shiver¬ 
ing  with  fear,  would  often  break  out  with,  “listen,  don’t 
you  hear  the  other  people  calling?”  I  was  annoyed  by  his 
cowardice,  and  made  him  no  reply;  I  was  very  cold  and 
pressed  on  to  make  camp  at  a  deserted  house  which  I  knew 
to  be  a  long  way  out  of  sight — far  on  the  trail;  we  were  not 
overloaded  with  bedding,  having  with  us  only  that  which 
was  packed  under  our  saddles;  the  darkness  was  so  intense 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  keep  the  trail;  a 
great  part  of  the  time  I  left  it  to  my  trusty  horse;  it  was 
the  sort  of  a  “dark  night  that  from  the  eye  his  function 
takes;”  the  blackness  of  darkness  almost  perceptible  to  the 
touch.  After  a  while  we  reached  the  deserted  cabin.  After 
our  horses  were  hobbled  we  indulged  in  a  feast  of  hardtack 
and  dried  buffalo  tongue.  To  soothe  the  Crow’s  nerves  I 
suggested  a  “smoke,”  I  felt  confident  that  the  lusciousness 
of  the  repast  would  not  interfere  with  “balmy  sleep.”  Soon 
the  Crow  slept  soundly.  Leaning  against  my  soft,  warm 
blanket,  I  re-lighted  my  pipe,  — o’er  my  reclining  head  the 
delicate  airy  rings  of  smoke  so  gracefully  wafted  heaven¬ 
ward  freedom  to  fancy  gave — then  in  my  dream — 

I  saw  the  mountain  stream 
Silvered  and  glist’ning,  with  the  moon’s  bright  rays 
Glim’ring  o’er  its  crystal  waters — blending 
With  summer  breeze  that  fanned  the  glinting  stream, 
Swayed  foliage  of  the  trees — rocking  birds  to  rest ; 
Beyond  dark  shadows  of  the  wood — bright  in 
Moonlight’s  glorious  sheen,  stand  lodges,  — few, 

Silent  as  ghosts.  E’en  as  yet  I  view  the 
Wierd,  enchanting  scene,  — a  form,  low-bending, 

Gliding  softly  out — shy  glances  cast  around, 
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Like  startled  fawn  with  timid  steps  adown 
The  trail  sped  to  streamlets’  pebbled  shore,  stood 
Where  ripples  kissed  her  sun-browned  feet ;  (untamed — 
Dusky  maiden!  Radiant  spirit  o’  the  night!) 

Her  mantle  off — the  tawny  beauty  cast,  — with 
Raven  tresses  flowing  free,  — soft  ungirt 
Raiment  lightly  clinging  to  fair  waist,  the  lithe 
.  Agile  form ;  soon  came  warm  perfumed  wind  to  toy 
With  hair — the  round  form  caress,  — daintily  kiss 
Olive  cheek — ripe  tempting  lips,  — in  impassioned 
Sigh,  waft  o’er  sparkling  waters,  wantonly 
Telling  love  secrets  to  chattering  leaves,  — e’en 
Whilst  the  dark-eyed,  tender,  sweet-voiced  maiden 
Implores!  from  orbs  of  night  looks  up,  — with  arms 
Up-raised  appealing  to  the  moon,  — (bathed  in 
Her  silver  light,)  “0,  moon!  fair  moon!”  she  cried, 
“Grant  to  me  this  boon, —  that  I  may  lover  win! 
Fleet-footed;  hunter,  keen  of  eye;  a  brave — 

Fearless  with  all  foes!  a  lover,  fond — truel 
Grant  this,  0,  moon!  my  lonely  heart’s  request!” 

(Still  near  the  vision  bright — entranced,  — I  saw,) 

Her  graceful  arms  uplift,  coax,  — lightly  toss 
Kisses  from  finger-tips,  heavenward,  — e’en  to 
The  beaming  moon!  eager,  low-stooping,  — a  branch 
She  took,  fond  omen  of  desire,  — poised — wished, — 
Then  cast  it  on  the  stream;  through  glittering  shower 
Of  silv’ry  spray,  the  branch  I  watched — drifting — 
Darting,  — adown  the  rapid  current  of  the  stream; 

I  turned  to  meet  the  Indian  maid,  — when  lo ! 

Mist  clouds  arise — my  dream  is  o’er,  — and  all 
Is  dark  and  void! 


Early  in  the  morning,  just  as  the  glorious  hues  of  the 
rising  sun  shed  their  luminous  light  over  the  awakening 
valley,  I  left  the  deserted  cabin.  Springing  into  my  saddle, 
I  was  soon  far  on  the  trail  through  the  superb  Upper  Yellow¬ 
stone  Canon;  after  passing  through  to  the  other  side,  I 
noticed  a  party  coming  towards  us,  they  drew  their  guns 
on  us  as  they  rode  up;  I  at  once  recognized  two  of  the  men 
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of  the  party,  I  told  them  that  my  companion  was  a  Crow 
Scout.  I  afterwards  learned  that  these  men  were  in  the 
service  of  Gen.  Brisbin,  and  they  were  searching  for  the 
Bannocks.  I  inquired  of  them  concerning  Gen.  Miles’ 
where-abouts,  and  they  told  me  that  he  had  gone  back,  and 
around  by  the  Crow  Agency;  riding  up  to  Gen.  Brisbin’s 
quarters  I  handed  to  him  the  dispatches  telling  him  that 
they  had  been  sent  to  Gen.  Miles;  Gen.  Brisbin  read  the 
dispatches  and  told  me  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  go 
further  to  meet  Gen.  Miles.  Gen.  Brisbin  asked  me  to  re¬ 
turn  with  him  to  the  Springs.  I  decided  to  comply  with 
Gen.  Brisbin’s  advice.  Riding  ahead  of  the  Command, 
“High  Up”  and  I  had  just  forded  a  timbered  creek,  when  on 
reaching  the  opposite  side  I  noticed  a  single  horseman 
coming  up  the  road;  when  within  a  few  yards  of  us  he  dis¬ 
mounted  and  immediately  pulling  his  gun  on  us  we  came  to 
a  sudden  halt.  The  traveler  halloed,  “who  are  you?”  I 
called  back,  “Advance  Guard  of  Gen.  Brisbin’s  Command,” 
at  the  same  moment  he  sighted  the  soldiers,  and  called  to 
me  “come  on!”  As  we  rode  up  nearer — to  my  surprise  I 
found  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  man  who  had 
challenged  us,  the  coincidence  was  amusing.  He  said,  “I 
felt  sure  that  you  and  the  Crow  were  Bannocks.”  We  had  a 
few  moments  chat  about  old  friends  before  the  Command 
rode  up,  when  I  bade  the  lonely  traveler  “good-bye,”  and 
wended  my  way  toward  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  where 
I  found  that  Lieut.  Clark  and  his  Command  had  already 
arrived. 

A  bitter  cold  storm  of  rain  and  snow  continued  to  fall  the 
next  day.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  two  soldiers  accompaning 
me,  I  started  up  Gardiner  River,  and  back  on  the  old  trail 
again,  with  important  dispatches  for  Gen.  Miles.  Going  past 
Cook  City  we  made  rather  tardy  progress,  as  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  wind  and  sleet  were  piercing  cold,  mud  and  slush 
were  everywhere;  the  first  night  we  camped  about  six  miles 
from  the  Mammoth  Springs.  Next  morning  we  could  not 
start  a  fire  as  the  fuel  was  soaking  wet ;  later  we  made  a  long 
ride,  camping  at  Cook  City,  still  the  deserted  village  that 
we  had  passed  through,  some  days  before.  We  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  two  mountain  grouse,  and  bagged  them  for 
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our  evening  meal.  The  subsequent  day  we  rode  on  steadily 
until  evening,  and  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  in  the  glorious 
shades  of  scarlet,  pale  blue  and  gold,  I  was  going  to  make 
camp,  when  lo!  there  wras  a  camp  about  two  miles  ahead  of 
us,  and  w7ith  it  a  rather  large  band  of  horses.  I  went  back 
on  our  trail  a  short  distance  and  made  camp  for  the  night. 
I  felt  quite  sure  that  the  neighboring  camp  wras  filled  with 
Bannocks,  for  the  location  was  not  more  than  fifteen  miles 
from  the  spot  where  we  met  the  Bannocks,  (as  recounted 
above,)  and  enjoyed  the  lively  little  skirmish.  Next  morning 
after  sunrise  I  investigated  the  adjacent  camp  again,  and 
the  parties  encamped  proved  to  be  white  men.  This  is  the 
way  I  was  convinced  one  of  the  soldiers  left  the  camp  and 
wrent  to  the  horses  to  water  them  and  instead  of  adopting 
the  Indian  mode  of  proceedure,  i.e.,  getting  on  horseback 
and  driving  them  all  to  water,  the  soldier  went  afoot,  and 
drove  the  horses  before  him.  A  little  later  wre  rode  into  the 
camp.  The  encampment  had  seen  no  Indians.  This  party 
had  just  come  over  the  trail  that  w7e  intended  to  follow7,  and 
they  had  seen  no  soldiers,  nor  had  they  heard  of  any.  As 
w7e  had  traveled  twenty-five  miles  further  than  the  point 
where  Lieut.  Clark  had  apprehended,  and  informed  me 
that  we  would  be  apt  to  intercept  Gen.  Miles’  Command, 
and  being  out  of  provisions  w7e  concluded  to  return.  Had 
w7e  passed  on — or  even  remained  in  that  camp  one  day,  the 
command  of  Gen.  Miles  w^ould  have  overtaken  us,  as  they 
were  only  about  eight  miles  from  us  when  we  started  back. 
The  very  next  day  Gen.  Miles  ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  in 
pursuit  of  my  companion  and  self,  but  the  soldier  did  not 
overtake  us,  until  we  had  reached  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs. 

Near  the  spot  where  we  met  the  Bannocks,  w7e  picked  up 
five  horses  and  a  mule,  that  the  Indians  had  abandoned  in 
their  hasty  retreat.  As  the  soldiers  could  not  keep  the  horses 
of  the  Indians,  I  purchased  them,  taking  them  along.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  fresh  snow,  and  the  wind  was 
piercing  cold,  cutting  through  the  clothing  like  a  knife. 
After  riding  steadily  onward  for  three  days  we  arrived  at 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  By  that  time  the  Crow  Scouts 
had  been  dismissed  and  had  gone  back  to  the  Agency.  Lieut. 
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Clark  handed  me  my  vouchers  for  full  time,  and  after  a  very 
delightful  sojourn  at  the  Springs  I  turned  my  face  homeward. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  Crow  Agency  I  experienced  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  in  superintending  my  stock.  One  day,  in 
the  locality  where  Livingston,  Montana,  now  flourishes,  a 
man  offered  me  a  gold  watch — which  he  informed  me  was 
worth  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  for  the  mare  I  had 
captured;  not  wishing  to  part  with  the  mare  I  refused  his 
offer;  sad  to  relate,  three  days  later  the  mare  died. 

Every  one  at  the  Agency  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome  when 
I  returned,  they  seemed  quite  astonished  to  see  me  back 
again  for  when  the  Crow  Scouts  returned  they  reported  that 
I  had  been  murdered  by  the  Bannock  Indians. 

Some  time  later — after  the  Bannocks  got  out  of  the 
mountains,  Gen.  Miles’  Command  had  a  brisk  little  skirmish 
with  the  band,  killing  several  and  capturing  a  large  number; 
many  of  the  Bannocks  escaped,  however,  and  secreting 
themselves  in  the  brush,  lived  there  many  months.  The 
Bannocks  killed  Capt.  Bennett,  one  soldier,  a  Crow  Scout 
and  the  Scout  “Rock”  Braiteau.  I  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  both  the  scouts  and  regretted  their  untimely  end. 
Just  before  the  fight,  “Rock”  Braiteau  was  sent  with  special 
dispatches  to  Lieut.  Clark,  (whom  I  was  with,)  he  left  the 
Agency  on  his  mission,  and  while  he  was  in  the  mountains 
the  Bannocks  captured,  and  searched  him;  he  told  them 
that  the  Indians  who  were  with  Lieut.  Clark’s  Company 
had  stolen  many  horses  from  him,  and  that  he  was  then 
going  after  them;  he  had  previously  secreted  his  dispatches 
in  his  moccasins;  the  Indians  did  not  find  them  when  they 
searched  him.  The  Bannocks  at  that  time  wanted  to  make 
friends  with  the  Crow  Indians;  two  of  the  Bannocks  vol¬ 
unteered  to  go  back  with  “Rock”  Braiteau  to  the  Agency 
to  get  the  horses  he  had  lost,  and  if  possible  help  themselves 
to  a  few  others ;  when  they  arrived  at  the  Agency  the  Ban¬ 
nocks  were  immediately  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  a  room. 
The  same  night  they  effected  their  escape  by  dashing  through 
a  window;  they  both  got  away  but  they  must  have  been 
badly  cut  with  the  window  glass  for  they  were  tracked  a 
long  distance  by  drops  of  blood.  The  Scout  “Rock”  Braiteau 
was  my  personal  friend;  he  was  brave  and  fearless  to  a 
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marked  degree;  he  came  very  near  losing  his  life  in  the 
Minnesota  massacre  of  1862;  he  has  related  to  me  many 
exciting  scenes  of  those  troublous  times.  On  his  last  trip- 
before  he  started  with  the  dispatches  for  Lieut.  Clark, 
“Rock”  Braiteau  told  me  that  in  case  of  a  battle,  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  recover  some  if  not  all  of  the  horses  that  the 
Bannocks  had  stolen.  He  succeeded  in  getting  many  of 
them,  and  returning  to  the  Bannock  camp  again  while  they 
were  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  “Rock”  Braiteau  was  shot 
between  the  eyes  and  instantly  killed. 

I  had  not  been  home  many  days  when  I  took  an  Indian 
up  Fish  Tail  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  for  mountain 
trout.  We  had  caught  a  long  string  of  the  speckled  beauties 
and  on  turning  homeward,  and  when  about  two  miles  from 
the  Agency,  we  heard  a  queer  sound  in  the  thick  bush;  I 
hurried  in  the  bush  to  find  what  had  caused  the  peculiar 
noise,  and  there  I  captured  a  Bannock  woman,  a  boy  of 
five  and  a  girl  about  twelve  years  of  age ;  the  girl  was  pretty, 
small  featured  and  quite  white ;  I  think  she  must  have  been 
a  half-breed  girl — the  woman  who  claimed  her  as  her  daugh¬ 
ter  was  very  dark.  The  girl  did  not  bear  any  resemblance 
either  to  the  squaw  or  the  boy.  I  carried  the  girl  across  the 
creek  on  my  back  and  it  was  after  dark  when  we  arrived  at 
the  Agency.  Many  Crow  Indians  were  in  camp  there,  and 
my  capture  created  quite  a  stir  among  them,  they  all  came 
running  up  to  see  my  prisoners.  I  went  up  to  the  trader’s 
store  and  taking  the  little  girl  along,  I  bought  a  new  dress 
for  her  with  which  she  showed  much  delight.  Then  I  pro¬ 
cured  a  substantial  supper  for  them ;  after  a  while  the  Crow 
Indians  took  my  prisoners  to  their  lodges  for  the  night.  The 
Indian  woman,  maiden  and  boy  all  wanted  to  remain  with 
me  but  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  my  prisoners.  Finally 
I  placed  them  in  charge  of  the  Crow  Indians,  and  told  them 
that  I  would  go  and  see  them  the  next  day.  I  thought  the 
subject  well  over  and  decided  to  arrange  for  the  girl  and  boy 
to  attend  school;  on  going  up  to  the  Indian  lodge  to  look 
after  my  prisoners  the  next  day  I  learned  that  the  squaw, 
girl  and  boy  had  disappeared;  they  had  made  their  escape- 
vanishing  noiselessly  in  the  night.  The  Indians  who  were 
in  the  lodge  had  not  heard  them  depart,  and  they  were 
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greatly  surprised  and  chagrinned  at  their  well  executed  escape. 

Not  very  long  after  the  escape  of  my  prisoners,  Lieut. 
Clark  came  up  to  the  Agency.  He  informed  me  that  he  still 
had  the  Bannock  Indian  that  I  had  captured  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  that  the  redskin  was  then  with  the  Command 
down  on  the  Yellowstone  River.  Lieut.  Clark  gave  me  a 
very  cordial  invitation  to  visit  him  but  being  quite  pressed 
for  time  I  did  not  accept  the  invitation. 

In  the  year  1882,  Lieut.  Clark  was  seen  by  “Uncle  Bill” 
Hamilton,  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  asked  about  me.  He  had 
been  promoted  and  was  then  Capt.  W.  P.  Clark  of  the  Second 
Cavalry,  with  headquarters  in  that  city.  He  was  author  of  a. 
book  on  “Indian  Sign  Language”  which  was  published  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  L.  R.  Hamersley  &  Co.,  in  1885.  Capt.  Clark  was  a 
fine  looking  man,  the  Indians  called  him  “White  Hat.”  He  was 
a  favorite  with  the  ladies  in  Washington,  and  died  there  many 
years  ago. 

After  the  Command  arrived  at  Fort  Keogh,  mouth  of  the 
Tongue  River,  — the  Bannock  prisoners  who  were  taken 
by  Gen.  Miles  in  the  fight  on  Bennett  Creek,  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

Bennett  Creek  was  named  in  honor  of  Capt.  Bennett, 
who  as  related  above,  was  killed  near  that  stream  by  the 
Bannock  Indians. 


Good-bye  friends,  — and  yet 
It  seems  like  folly  to  regret, 

The  fleeting  golden  moments  flown 
Beyond  recall;  had  we  but  known 
The  faded  past  would  bring 
Into  our  hearts  some  little  sting 
For  kind  deeds  left  undone; 

Instead  of  vain  regrets  today, 

In  joy  and  song  would  pass  away — 

The  old  time,  to  the  new, — 

Adieu. 

I  hereby  affirm  that  all  the  incidents  and  events  written 
of  in  this  MSS.  as  having  happened  in  the  years  1874-1875- 
1876-1877-1878,  — are  true  in  every  particular. 

Attest:  Ike  Allen 
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THE  END  OF  THE  TRAIL 

Life  to  Jirah  Isham  Allen  was  one  adventure  after  another. 
The  thrilling  years  of  his  life  from  1862  to  1878,  as  govern¬ 
ment  scout,  guide,  interpreter  and  famous  hunter  during 
four  years  of  Indian  warfare  in  Montana  and  Dakota, 
would  fill  many  volumes.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Montana  Pioneers,  and  valued  his  diploma  very  highly. 
It  was  signed  July  16,  1926.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  Yellowstone  country;  for  fifteen  years  he  officiated  as 
government  scout,  and  chief  clerk  at  the  Crow  Agency, 
when  it  was  located  on  the  Little  Rosebud  River,  during 
which  time  he  became  familiar  with  the  Indian  tongue — he 
could  converse  fluently  in  the  Piegan,  Sioux  and  Crow 
languages;  he  had  the  honor  of  having  sent  to  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,j  the  finest  collection 
of  Indian  relics  representing  times  of  peace  and  war — ever 
furnished  by  any  one  man. 

He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Sioux  siege  of  Fort  Pease, 
1875,  was  army  scout  under  General  Miles  and  for  years 
trader  at  the  old  Crow  Agency  at  Mission  Creek  below 
Livingston  and  on  the  Rosebud  near  the  present  Absarokee. 
Few  men  living  at  the  time  of  his  death  were  so  closely 
identified  with  the  frontier  life  of  the  trapper,  hunter,  pros¬ 
pector,  Indian  fighter  and  trader,  as  Col.  “Ike”  Allen,  in 
his  time  the  crony  of  such  men  as  “Uncle  Billy”  Hamilton, 
“Liver  Eating”  Johnson,  “Skokum  Joe”  Anderson,  and 
other  intrepid  plainsmen  who  cleared  the  way  for  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  wilds  of  the  northwest. 

In  1875  when  he  joined  the  party  of  Bozeman  adventurers 
under  the  leadership  of  Major  F.  D.  Pease  and  Paul  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  and  came  down  the  Yellowstone  in  mackinaw 
boats  and  established  Fort  Pease  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Horn,  he  passed  by  the  sight  of  Billings  when  there  were  no 
settlers  from  Countryman’s  ranch  to  Glendive.  Here  the 
party  of  about  thirty  men  built  a  fort  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  besieged  by  large  forces  of  hostile  Indians. 

During  the  building  of  the  fort,  Col.  Allen  did  duty  as 
night  guard  and  then  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  famous 
Big  Horn  gun,  a  small  cannon,  which  had  been  brought  to 
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Bozeman  several  years  before  and  had  been  used  on  several 
expeditions  against  the  Indians.  The  title  “Colonel”  was 
bestowed  by  his  comrades  as  appropriate  rank  for  their 
cannoneer,  and  by  that  title  he  became  known  from  one 
end  of  Montana  to  the  other. 

In  1878  Allen  was  employed  as  a  scout  by  Lieut.  Clark  for 
a  trip  through  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  while  on  this  ex¬ 
pedition  he  captured  two  Bannock  warriors  of  the  party 
which  General  Miles  afterwards  defeated  at  Bennett  Creek 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  captured  himself  by  a  band  of 
three  hundred  Bannocks. 

For  the  next  two  years  Allen  continued  as  a  scout  and 
interpreter,  serving  much  of  the  time  under  General  Miles, 
from  whom,  in  later  years,  he  frequently  received  letters 
until  the  General’s  death.  The  deaths  of  both  Colonel  Allen 
and  the  celebrated  “Yellowstone”  Kelley,  were  believed 
to  mark  the  passing  of  the  last  of  the  Miles’  scouts. 

About  1880,  Colonel  Allen  set  up  an  independent  trader’s 
store  at  Stillwater  (now  Columbus),  Mont.,  and  with 
Horace  Countryman  and  William  Norton,  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  that  place.  With  the  decline  of  the  Indian 
trade  he  conducted,  for  many  years,  unfil  about  1922,  a 
tobacco  and  candy  store  at  Columbus.  For  years  Col. 
Allen’s  store,  which  had  formerly  been  his  trader’s  building, 
was  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  old-timers  of  the  country 
around.  Sitting  around  the  store  which  was  heated  by  an 
old  fashioned  base-burner  stove,  the  target  of  many  a  quid 
of  tobacco,  they  told  and  retold  rare  tales  of  the  early  days. 

In  1904,  Col.  Allen  decided  to  take  a  trip  back  to  his  old 
home  in  Illinois  and  to  visit  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  that 
year.  Lie  left  his  store  in  the  hands  of  friends  and  started 
East.  His  sister  Lucretia  (Mrs.  Llenry  R.  Phinney)  of  Alton, 
Ill.,  and  his  brother  Ansel  Cady  Allen  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
had  arranged  a  family  reunion.  His  brother  Thomas  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  agreed  to  meet  them  all  in  Alton  that 
year  and  so  they  had  their  first  family  gathering  in  42 
years.  They  visited  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  together, 
and  took  trips  to  the  old  home  at  Clifton  Heights  above 
Alton  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  all  the  familiar 
places  in  the  countryside  that  Col.  Allen  had  enjoyed  as  a 
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boy.  It  was  a  wonderful  reunion  for  the  three  brothers  and 
sister  and  it  was  the  last  time  that  they  were  all  destined 
to  meet. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  his  sister  removed  from 
Alton,  Ill.,  to  Berkeley,  Cal.,  to  join  a  son  who  had  gone 
west  some  years  before.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Mary,  and  they  established  their  home  in  Berkeley. 

About  1921,  Colonel  Allen  sold  for  a  substantial  sum 
his  old  building,  which  was  purchased  to  make  way  for  the 
modern  structure  which  housed  the  original  Vaughn  and 
Ragsdale  store.  Allen  then  went  to  California  to  make  his 
home  with  his  sister  and  niece  at  Berkeley.  After  his  sister’s 
death  in  1924,  the  call  of  familiar  scenes  was  too  much  for 
the  old  scout.  He  spent  another  year  with  his  niece  in 
Berkeley  and  his  brother  Tom  in  Los  Angeles,  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Columbus;  where  he  was  employed  during  the 
summer  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  that  city  to  take  charge 
of  their  information  bureau.  The  old  scout  enjoyed  meeting 
the  tourists,  entertaining  them  with  reminiscences  and 
quaint  philosophy.  He  remained  a  man  of  unusual  vigor 
until  his  last  short  illness.  He  never  married.  He  died  at  the 
Stillwater  Hospital  in  Columbus,  March  10,  1929,  aged 
89  years.  The  remains  were  accorded  a  military  funeral 
with  Rev.  Lassater,  an  ex-service  man,  in  charge  of  the 
ceremonies  at  the  Congregational  Church,  and  Commander 
Boreland  of  the  Legion  handled  twenty-five  men  in  uniform 
for  a  color  detail,  pall-bearers  and  a  firing  squad.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Columbus  Cemetery,  Columbus,  Montana. 

For  some  of  the  above  items  we  are  indebted  to  the 
“Columbus  News,”  “Livingston  Herald,”  and  the  “Billings 
Gazette.”  All  of  these  papers  carried  two-column  obituaries 
with  his  portrait  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for  many 
years  had  received  and  published  contributions  from  his  pen. 


POEMS 


From  over  one  hundred  poems  written  by  Colonel  Allen 
during  his  roving  life,  the  following  were  selected  as  typical 
of  his  style : 


THE  PASSING  YEAR 

The  year  is  passing,  passing 
And  its  useless  to  regret 
The  pleasant  hours  whiled  away. 

But  they’re  days  one  can’t  forget. 
For  the  soul’s  ever  yearning 
After  halcyon  days  that  fled, 
When  life  was  young  and  golden 
And  spring  with  summer  wed. 
When  birds  were  sweetly  singing 
In  the  shade  of  oak  and  pine; 

And  near  a  streamlet  sighing, 
Sauntered  you  and  Angel ine. 
When  she  slipped  into  the  stream, 
And  you  both  got  dripping  wet, 
And  quarrelled  and  you  parted — 
They’re  days  one  can’t  forget. 


The  year  is  passing,  passing, 

With  its  millions  earning  bread, 
And  leaves  and  flowers  withered, 

And  the  sky  with  clouds  o’er  spread. 
And  chilly  winds  are  whining, 

Like  a  spirit  in  distress; 

That  gives  a  lonely  feeling 
And  the  heart  uneasiness. 

Like  hopes  and  joys  that  vanish 
In  the  rush  of  life  and  care, 

Or  roses  that  have  faded 
And  scattered  everywhere; 

Tells  nature’s  silent  story, 

How  she  gave  birth  to  all, 

And  life  that’s  everlasting, 

Upon  this  rolling  ball. 
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MARPONE 

In  a  valley  of  Montana 

Where  cottonwoods  do  grow. 

An  Indian  village  camped 
In  the  days  of  buffalo. 

There  from  the  lodge  of  Long  Horse 
His  daughter  sped  away, 

To  meet  Sarshe,  her  lover, 

Who  sang  this  loving  lay: 

Refrain: 

Sweetheart,  I  love  but  thee, 

So  fair  and  kind  you  be, 

My  heart  beats  true  to  thee 
My  darling  Marpone. 

Tonight  while  you  are  dreaming, 

And  the  camp  is  hushed  in  sleep, 

I  start  with  a  war  party 

For  the  land  of  the  Blackfeet 
We  go  for  scalps  and  horses, 

And  I,  for  love  of  thee. 

Will  bring  a  spotted  pony, 

For  you,  dear  Marpone. 

Refrain: 

The  ice  and  snow  had  vanished, 

And  earth  was  green  again, 

When  a  trader  came  to  camp 
Who  told  how  braves  were  slain, 
Then  a  wailing  sound  arose, 

From  kin  and  Marpone, 

Whose  heart,  tho’  broke,  still  hums 
This  lay  of  brave  Sarshe. 

Refrain: 


BRUDDER  HAM 

I  was  born  near  Boya  Sara 
Way  down  in  AlabanP 

Where  all  de  folks  knows  me 
By  de  name  of  Brudder  Ham; 
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Dar  I  kotch  de  fat  possum 
An’  skin  many  a  coon 
An'  I  lubs  to  go  a  fishin’ 

Way  down  de  ok  Lagoon. 

Dar  I  sot  an’  lafs  an’  listen 
An’  see  de  fish  co’k  bob 
An'  pull  in  de  big  cat-fish 
I’d  hear  de  oh  bull  frog; 

Say:  “How's  yo’  luck  ma  brudder  Ham” 
“Has  yo’  hook  got  libber  on' 

“Youse  better  stop  dat  laffin’ 

“Yo’  black  Ethiopeon.” 

Al’  at  once  I  stop  dat  laffin’ 

I  got  a  hoodoo  scar’ 

As  a  loud  voice  behind  me 
Said:  “What  youse  doin’  dar?” 

So  I  grabbed  de  string  o’  fishes 
An’  struck  out  for  de  road 
An’  run  into  a  tree-stump 
Al’  spred  out  like  a  toad. 

Dar  lef ’  dem  fish,  dat  voice  said:  “Hoo!” 
An’  ar  hoofed  it  down,  when — 

Hit  made  me  think  of  sojer  boys 
Dat  run  down  Massa  Ben; 

O’  Lordy  dun  out  of  bref 
An’  reach  my  own  sweet  Liz 

O’  Ham  she  sed:  “What  youse  dun” 
“Dun  cured  ma  Rheumatiz.” 


IN  MEMORIAM 
To  Howard  M’Creight 


My  little  friend  has  passed  away, 
And  sorrow  fills  my  heart 
I  look  upon  the  home  he  left 
Where  once  he  was  a  part; 

And  memory  returns  to  me 

In  thoughts  of  other  days; 
Again  I  see  his  pleasant  face, 

And  note  his  joyful  ways. 
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When  sister,  lie,  and  I  would  go 
Across  the  bridge  to  walk 

Along  the  Yellowstone’s  low  bank, 

And  happily  he’d  talk; 

And  we’d  gather  stones  and  flowers, 
Then  wander  slowly  home; 

To  meet  a  father’s  cheery  smile, 

And  mother’s  loved  welcome. 

And  “Uncle  Bill,”  who  loved  him  too, 
Like  him  has  gone  away, 

And  on  his  cabin  wall  is  hung 
The  symbol,  crepe,  to-day; 

And  so  our  loved,  the  young  and  old, 
Glide  from  our  loving  sight; 

But  with  some  spirit-band,  somewhere, 
Await  our  soul  in  flight. 


NO  ONE  KNOWS 

A  precious  life  to  guard  and  guide, 

A  mother’s  love,  a  father’s  pride, 

Is  launched  upon  life’s  mystic  sea 
To  breast  the  waves  of  destiny; 

Ah!  well;  for  those  whom  fate  decree 
To  win  success  or  honored  be. 

Will  years  to  come  bring  joy  or  pain. 
Or  bind  with  love  life’s  endless  chain? 
Will  life  move  on  to  great  emprise, 

Or  failures  come  like  storms  arise? 

Ah !  no  one  knows,  or  can  fortell, 

Life’s  future  on  earth’s  rolling  shell. 

After  life’s  day  comes  peace  and  rest, 
Under  the  sod  perhaps  ’tis  best. 

That  life  of  all  should  pass  away 
And  earth  reclaim  its  borrowed  clay; 

For  rounded  mound  to  mark  the  spot, 
Where  someone  rests  that  is  forgot. 

Does  the  spirit  linger  ever  near 
When  life’s  last  spark  does  disappear? 

Do  angels  guide  the  soul  afar 
To  fairer  home  on  distant  star? 

’Tis  not  for  us  to  know  or  see 
This  life  and  death-veiled  mystery. 
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BLUE  EYES 

Sailing  home  to  blue  eyes. 

Over  the  southern  sea. 

Watching  the  starry  skies 

From  schooner  “Jennie  Lee/’ 
And  wonder  if  she’s  thinking 
Of  her  sailor  on  the  fly, 

Or  ’round  the  town  goes  gadding. 
With  some  paper-collared  guy. 

Oh  ships  that  sail  the  sea, 

Loaded  with  treasure  and  wine, 
If  only  they  sailed  for  me 

Could  dress  my  sweetheart  fine. 
But  what’s  the  use  of  wishing 
To  have  a  load  of  stuff, 

When  maybe  she’s  out  fishing. 

With  a  fellow  full  of  guff. 

So  thoughts  like  waves  arise 
And  flit  across  the  sea. 

Where  a  precious  blue-eyed  prize, 
Awaits  to  marry  me. 

She  may  be  false  and  fickle. 

But  if  she’s  true  to  me, 

I’ll  drink  my  grog  and  chuckle, 

And  sail  no  more  the  sea. 


A  REVERIE 

Another  year  has  drifted  by 
From  life  of  all, 

With  precious  moments  passed  away 
Beyond  recall. 

Now  winter  winds  blow  keen  and  cold 
And  snow  flakes  fall, 

And  o’er  the  snow  gay  sleigh  loads  glide 
’Mid  sounds  of  mirth; 

While  time  untrammeled  moving  on 
Brings  death  and  birth 

And  all  of  life  we  note  around 
Reverts  to  earth. 

Yet  far  beyond  the  reach  of  man 
Behold  the  light, 

Of  sun  and  moon  and  countless  stars 
In  heavens  bright, 
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Whence  shine  afar  great  rolling  worlds 
In  endless  flight 

Through  space  limitless  and  sublime, 
Has  ages  past 

Since  earth  rolled  on  replete  with  life 
Controlled  and  vast, 

Whereon  we  pass  life's  years  away 
And  rest  at  last. 


NATURE’S  ADMONITIONS 

The  years  troop  by  and  changes  bring 
Unto  us  all,  — like  birds  on  wing 
The  seasons  come  and  go;  although 
We  note  the  water’s  onward  flow 
Through  many  windings  to  the  sea, 

They  ne’er  return  to  you  or  me, — 

Nor  winds  that  blow  across  the  land, 
Nor  rain  that  drops  upon  the  sand! 

Deep  falls  the  snow  to  melt  away, — 
Bright  flowers  bloom  but  to  decay. 

And  faded  leaves  that  silent  fall 
Are  wafted  far,  — beyond  recall! 


These  are  the  teachings  nature  tells 
In  her  various  moods  and  spells, — 
Let  not  the  precious  hours  flow — 

O,  waste  not  life  in  idle  show! 

Help  on  life’s  road  your  fellow-man, 
Improve  the  time  whene’er  you  can ! 
Make  your  trail  broad  and  plain 
By  good  deeds  done  and  done  again, — 
For  like  the  dashing,  passing  shower, 
Or  like  the  breath  of  transient  hour 
Life  is  finished!  We  pass  away 
Like  fleeting  shadow  of  a  day! 


ALL  IS  PEACE 

No  burst  of  smoke  or  thunder 

Springs  from  iron  throats  of  war, 
Or  leaden  rain,  sweeps  the  plain 
Of  life;  mid  battle’s  roar 
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Or  strains  of  martial  music 
Moves  avalanche  of  feet, 

Or  land  is  red  with  gory  dead, 

Where  hostile  armies  meet. 

No  more  war  banners  flutter 
’Mid  a  hurricane  of  strife, 

Or  deadly  yell  from  shot  and  shell. 
Where  thousands  gave  up  life. 
No  war  on  ocean  waves, 

Where  rides  the  iron  fleet 
And  wreckage  strewn  by  war’s  simoon 
Upon  a  rolling  deep. 

All  is  peace,  the  grasses  grow 
O’er  many  a  field  of  fray 
And  flowers  nod  above  the  sod 
Where  once  dead  heroes  lay. 

All  is  peace,  the  soldiers  rest, 

In  trenches  deep  and  long; 

And  neath  the  waves  are  silent  braves 
That  fought  to  right  a  wrong. 

All  is  peace,  all  lands  rejoice 

That  council  a  peaceful  way 
For  the  nations,  arbitrations, 

Hold  war  rulers  at  bay. 

All  is  peace,  the  golden  sun 

Shines  o’er  the  year’s  increase 
In  field  and  mine  and  ev’ry  clime, 
Prosperity  follows  peace. 


A  VISIT  TO  FORT  PEASE  IN  1877 

I  rode  along  the  valley  trail, 

But  met  no  friend  or  foe  , 

Or  saw  the  flag  wave  o’er  the  fort. 

As  it  did  two  years  ago. 

So  there,  once  more,  I  rode  within 
The  old  fort’s  burnt  stockade, 

Where  still  a  few  charred  timbers  stood, 
Nearby  where  comrades  laid. 

And  going  close  beside  their  graves, 
There  rose  again  to  me, 

The  forms  of  those  who  lay  at  rest. 

But  never  more  can  see — 

Only  in  memory. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  A  BRAVE  SCOUT 
Rock  Braiteau 

Killed  by  Bannock  Indians  in  1878 


Beside  the  mountains  high  and  grand. 
Sleeps  my  friend,  in  the  foot-hill  land. 
Resting  beneath  the  waving  grass, 

Hears  not  the  roll  of  thunder  pass; 

Or  howl  of  wolf,  when  the  moon  rides  low. 
Nor  sound  of  mountain  streamlets  flow, 
Or  merriest  songs  that  wild  birds  trill; 
Unnoticed  all  when  the  heart  is  still. 

Sleep  on,  my  friend,  life’s  task  is  done, 
No  more  to  view  the  setting  sun 
In  glory  tinge  the  clouds  in  flight, 

To  pass  like  thee  from  mortal  sight. 

No  more  to  scout  the  mount  or  plain. 

Or  ride  for  days  in  snow  and  rain; 

For  fate’s  red  hand  has  laid  thee  by; 
And  o’er  thy  grave  the  night  winds  sigh. 


THE  BUFFALO 

All  vanished  from  lands  where  countless  they  trod, 
Leaving  reminders  of  them  on  the  sod. 

In  valleys,  on  plains,  hills  ridges  and  dell; 

They  bred  and  grazed  or  they  roamed  and  they  fell. 

Oft  earth  trembled  as  the  dark  shagy  mass, 

With  sound  like  the  rumbling  of  thunder  would  pass, 
And  darken  the  land  by  numbers  untold; 

As  onward  they  moved  like  waves  we  behold. 

Then  red  and  white  hunter  with  horse  and  gun. 
Chased  and  shot  them  in  their  terrified  run; 

And  wolves  and  coyotes  held  feast  where  they  lay, 
And  birds  feasted,  too,  off  carcass  of  prey. 

The  buffalo  grass  still  grows  as  of  yore, 

But  never  a  herd  is  seen  grazing  o’er, 

That  furnished  the  meat,  the  skin  and  the  robe; 

For  the  Indian’s  food,  dress,  bed  and  abode. 
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They  fell  by  the  spear,  the  arrow  and  ball. 

Were  destroyed  by  beasts  and  from  cut-banks  fall, 

In  quick-sand  they  sank,  in  flood  and  ice  flow, 

And  otherwise  perished  by  fire  and  snow. 

Their  wallows  and  trails  yet  dimly  remain, 

And  skulls  and  bones  bleached  by  wind,  sun,  and  rain 
Lie  scattered  and  broken  here  and  there  found. 

In  passing  over  their  old  feeding  ground. 


OLD  YEAR 

Old  Year,  give  me  your  hand, 

A  friend  you’ve  been  to  me, 

By  granting  health,  not  wealth, 

To  that  you  will  agree. 

We’ve  had  our  ups  and  downs 
In  life,  and  who  has  not; 

The  lane  will  end,  my  friend, 

And  life  is  soon  forgot. 

We’ve  moved  along  life’s  trail, 

Hand  in  hand — together, 

If  sometimes  rough  and  tough 
We  stood  by  each  other. 

Now  fate  compels  u's  part; 

From  scenes  and  those  most  dear, 
And  don’t  forget  we  met. 

Farewell — my  friend,  Old  Year. 


THE  INDIAN  CHARGE 

On  the  plains  of  Old  Dakota, 
There  smiling  nature  trod; 
Sweet  bright  grasses  waving, 

Gay  wild  flowers  nod; 

And  the  western  sky  is  sending, 
Its  streams  of  yellow  gold, 
Far  across  the  wide  domain; 
From  time  untold. 

On  the  plains  of  Old  Dakota, 
Gone  the  glory  known; 
When  the  broad  prairie, 

Was  the  Indian’s  own. 
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And  the  buffalo  herds  roamed 
The  wide  waste  of  land, 

Free  as  the  wild  wind; 

Countless  and  grand. 

There  the  Old  Missouri 

By  rain  and  melting  snow, 
Sends  a  flood  of  driftwood, 
Winding  with  the  flow; 

And  the  waters  of  the  river, 

Are  sweet  as  they  are  free, 

But  hold!  I’ll  tell  a  tale, 

As  ’twas  told  to  me. 

Two  hunters  fast  speeding, 

One  day  o’er  plateau, 

Saw  rise  on  the  prairie, 

Many  objects  in  view; 

“There  are  Indians  coming,” 

With  spy  glass  in  hand, 

Said  one  of  the  hunters, 

Best  here  make  a  stand. 

They  come,  aye  they  come, 

Like  a  cyclone’s  cold  breath; 
That  sweeps  the  fair  earth, 

In  its  dark  track  of  death; 
And  the  glint  from  their  guns, 

As  they  swoop  o’er  the  plain, 
Was  like  a  flash  of  the  sun, 

Seen  through  ribbons  of  rain. 

They  come  with  a  rush, 

Like  a  bird  in  its  flight. 

On  their  war  horses  yelling. 

Like  demons  of  night; 

And  their  faces  were  painted, 
Bright  yellow  and  red. 

With  war  feathers  streaming 
From  each  savage  head. 

They  circled  the  hunters, 

With  ear-piercing  yell. 

Sending  arrows  in  flights, 

That  passed  them  and  fell; 
And  the  crack  of  the  rifle, 

The  shout  and  the  call. 

As  down  to  his  death, 

Some  redskin  would  fall. 
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The  chief  of  war  party, 

Rode  brave  as  a  knight, 

Straight  for  the  men  who  lay, 

Part  hid  from  sight; 

Behind  their  dead  horses. 

Two  gun’s  smoking  breath, 

And  the  rider  and  horse. 

Passed  from  life  unto  death. 

The  warriors  quick  gathered, 

To  where  their  chief  lay, 

And  with  dead  and  wounded, 

Rode  slow  from  the  fray; 

Thirsty,  sore  and  wounded, 

Upon  the  wide  plateau, 

Two  hunters  from  their  horses, 

Bade  a  sad  adieu. 

On  the  plains  of  New  Dakota, 

There  fair  cities  stand, 

And  cottages  and  homesteads, 

Are  dotted  o’er  the  land; 

And  the  iron  horse  goes  rushing, 

Through  summer  time  and  snow, 
From  east  and  west  where  once  the^plain, 
Was  black  with  buffalo. 

’Neath  the  bright  sky  of  Dakota, 

With  its  waving  grass  and  grain, 
The  farmer  looks  with  pleasure, 

On  his  labor  and  his  gain; 

And  the  busy  housewife  gathers, 

The  children  to  her  breast. 

There  all  is  peace  and  plenty, 

All  is  love  and  rest. 


INCONGENIALITY 

He  built  a  house  as  some  men  do 
When  they  intend  to  marry; 
Then  after  meeting  many  maids 
He  finally  met  Miss  Fairy. 

It  was  at  a  bon-ton  social  club 
When  he  proposed  to  Fairy; 
She  placed  her  hand  in  his  and  said, 
Why,  yes  my  darling  Larry. 
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To  show  his  love,  and  prove  it,  he 
Gave  a  golden  watch  and  rings, 

And  house  and  lot  and  piano 

And  some  other  costly  things. 

They  were  married  the  usual  way. 

With  a  wedding  ring  and  kiss, 

And  handsome  presents  they  received, 
Why,  they  never  come  amiss. 

A  grand  reception  they  enjoyed 

At  her  father’s  stately  mansion, 

And  bridal  tour  by  rail  and  boat 
Was  done  in  latest  fashion. 

She  had  her  way  as  some  wives  will, 

Who  handle  hubby’s  riches, 

With  hired  help,  both  maid  and  cook, 

She  did  not  rattle  dishes. 

He  had  his  cares  like  other  men. 

Who  trade  or  work  for  money, 

Tho’  home  and  wife  were  sweet  to  him. 
Extracted  little  honey. 

She  had  her  faults  as  some  wives  have, 
Who  dote  on  sport  and  sherry, 

And  entertain  both  maids  and  men 
While  time  flies  fast  and  merry. 

He  noticed  love  was  growing  cola, 

And  caught  a  breath  of  slander, 

So  when  he  chided  her  a  bit, 

She  smashed  him  with  decanter. 

And  ordered  him  to  leave  her  house. 

And  get  out  in  a  hurry, 

So  with  a  bloody  head  he  left, 

Half  dazed  and  in  a  flurry. 

He  now  boards  at  a  grand  hotel, 

Where  waiter  girls  attend  him. 

And  often  thinks  of  the  old  home, 

Whose  doors  are  barred  against  him. 

And  she  who  was  is  mistress  yet, 

Of  the  mansion  on  the  hill, 

Where  lights  flash  out  upon  the  night 
When  the  city  marts  are  still. 
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Now  she  is  free,  the  court’s  decree 
Allowed  a  house  in  Coney, 

And  by  her  lawyer’s  able  plea 
Was  granted  alimony. 


AS  WE  REVIEW 

As  we  review  the  past  there  come 

A  herald  sounding  war’s  alarm 

And  marching  hosts  to  beat  of  drum — 

As  we  review. 

As  we  review  the  battle  lines 
Standing  thick  as  mountain  pines, 

Till  “forward  march”  sounds  down  the  lines — 
As  we  review. 

As  we  review  the  battle’s  smoke 

That  springs  with  roar  from  cannon’s  throat. 

While  o’er  the  charge  war  banners  float — 

As  we  review, 

As  we  review  the  battle  plain 
Strewn  with  wounded  and  the  slain 
There  comes  the  roll  call  o’er  again — 

As  we  review. 

As  we  review  war’s  trophies  o’er 
The  bursted  drum  and  arms  of  war, 

See  tattered  flags  that  wave  no  more — 

As  we  review. 

As  we  review  where  country  gave 
A  hallowed  spot  for  heroes  brave, 

We  scatter  flowers  o’er  their  grave — 

As  we  review. 

Feb.  17,  1894. 


IN  MEMORIAM 
In  loving  memory  of  my  niece 
Louise  W.  Parker, 

who  died  Aug.  23,  1895,  at  Winchester,  Ill. 


She  has  gone  to  sleep,  and  a  smile  as  of  pleasure. 
Illumes  her  fair  face  with  haloes  of  light, 

Left  us  in  tears  to  bemoan  our  lost  treasure. 

At  parting  lovingly  kissed  her  good  night. 


Maky  Alle\  Phinney 
N  icco  of  .1 .  I .  Allen 
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She  is  resting  in  peace,  then  wherefore  lament  her 
Knowing  from  pain  she  is  free  at  life’s  close 

Her  pure  trusting  heart  will  meet  sainted  Mother 
In  Paradise  where  the  faithful  repose. 

Sleeping  so  peacefully  after  long  suffering 

With  the  sweet  roses  that  affection  gave 

To  the  departed  as  a  love  offering 

Looking  so  lovable  decked  for  the  grave. 

How  full  of  life’s  sunshine  in  sickness  or  trouble 
Never  complaining  though  suffering  sore 

So  patient  and  cheerful,  ’mid  life’s  vain  struggle 

Lived  on  with  her  dreams  and  hopes  as  of  yore. 

Though  silent  her  hand  and  sweet  voice  of  melody 
That  rose  like  a  bird’s  so  clear  with  its  trill, 

Charming  all  hearts  by  song  or  gay  parody; 

Does  linger  on  chords  of  memory  still. 

Around  her  lone  dwelling  friends  sang  a  sweet  anthem 
Covered  her  casket  with  flowers  of  love — 

Prayed  to  our  Savior  a  farewell  requiem 

And  left  her  alone  with  God  and  our  love. 

Columbus,  Mont. 

Sept.  9,  1895. 


A  LEAF  OF  LOVE 

Go!  little  leaf  so  thin  and  white, 

With  these  brief  lines  that  I  indite, 

To  loved  one  far  away; 

And  join  with  harp  and  birds  that  sing. 
Making  the  forest  arches  ring, 

With  song  at  close  of  day. 

Oh!  Lady  fair,  with  charming  grace, 

No  rose  outvies  thy  pretty  face, 

Or  fairer  form  is  seen; 

On  trailing  vine  that  can  compare. 

To  thy  rich  crown  of  golden  hair, 

Fit  emblem  for  a  Queen. 

Thy  dainty  hand  so  soft  and  white. 
Will  hold  this  leaf  of  love  I  write, 

Poor  tribute  of  that  love; 

Ah !  could  I  hold  that  hand  of  thine, 
While  loving  eyes  gaze  into  mine, 

True  happiness  would  prove. 


May  1897. 
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LIFE’S  TELEGRAPH 

Where  reason  reigns,  there  is  confined, 
An  unseen  power  of  the  mind, 

In  mystic  temple  undefined; 

Given  for  use  to  all  mankind. 

It  governs  all,  eye,  heart  and  brain. 

It  flashes  through  the  human  frame, 
And  telegraphs  each  joy  or  pain; 

By  unknown  law  we  can’t  explain. 

My  pen  is  still,  the  verses  writ, 

While  I  in  meditation  sit, 

And  ponder  o’er  the  thoughts  that  flit, 
From  out  the  mind  concerning  it. 

May  1897. 


Various  Indian  tribes,  instead  of  burying  their  dead,  tie  them 
to  the  limbs  of  large  trees,  dressed  in  all  their  trappings,  for  their 
journey  to  the  spirit  land.  Colonel  Allen  tells  of  seeing  such 
graves  and  describes  one  in  the  following: 

AN  INDIAN  GRAVE 

No  marble  shaft,  inscribed  above  low  mound, 

Records  the  name  and  date  o’er  Indian  grave; 

Instead,  an  aged  tree,  low-limbed  and  sound, 

A  living  temple,  wherein  sleeps  a  brave. 

There,  ceaseless,  flows  a  mountain  stream  along. 

With  drowsy  tune,  past  cottonwood  and  pine, 

And  willows  bend,  as  if  to  list  the  song, 

That  ripples  on  beside  the  airy  shrine. 

Soft  golden  rays  illume  the  temple  fair, 

And  shadows  flit  from  limb  and  leaf  o’er  head 

About  the  silent  form  reposing  there, 

’Neath  fairest  dome  upreared  above  the  dead. 

His  people  have  enshrined  him  in  their  love 

On  couch  of  boughs,  arrayed  for  spirit  land, 

War-bonnet  on,  of  eagle  feathers  wove, 

And  painted  robe,  with  pipe  of  peace  in  hand. 
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Now,  useless  rest  his  spear  and  trusty  bow ; 

They’re  left  on  leafy  branches,  where  they  sway 

When  driving  rains  invade,  and  wild  winds  blow, 

And  thunder  rolls  along  its  trackless  way. 

They  sacrificed  his  war  horse  where  he  died; 

Beside  the  tree  and  stream  its  bones  decay,  • 

’Mid  sod  and  weeds,  the  fragments,  bleached  and  dried, 
Lie  scattered  and  slow  mouldering  away. 

When  night’s  great  signal-light  shines  over  all, 

And  stars,  like  distant  camp-fires,  dot  the  sky, 

Comes  cry  of  whip-poor-will,  and  hoot-owls  call. 

And  shadows,  wierd  and  strange,  like  phantoms  lie. 

1  But  nevermore  his  kindred  mourn  and  weep 

Above  his  grave,  and  chant  of  deeds  he’s  done; 

Or,  robed  in  skins,  their  dusky  shadows  creep 

Through  dreary  nights,  lamenting  their  loved  one. 

They’ve  left  him,  like  his  fathers  were  of  old, 

Bedecked  in  tribal  trappings  of  his  race,. 

With  war’s  grim  trophies,  marred  by  dust  and  mould, 
Amid  the  moss-grown  splendor  of  the  place. 

The  leafless  boughs  will  bend  and  sway  o’er  him 
When  winter’s  shroud  envelopes  tree  and  hill, 

And  bleak  winds  whine  around  the  burdened  limb 
Where,  undisturbed,  he  waits  the  Master’s  will. 

Sept.  22,  1904. 


DRIFTING 

Drifting  away  without  compass  or  guide, 

Amid  the  drift  of  humanity’s  tide, 

With  lofty  ideas  and  ambitious  dream; 

Alluring  us  down  life’s  radiant  stream — 

Drifting  away. 

Drifting  away,  the  days  ceaselessly  go, 

In  quest  of  pleasure  and  vanity’s  show; 

In  the  struggle  for  fame,  power  and  pelf 

And  grasping  for  riches  each  for  himself — 

Drifting  away. 

Drifting  away  flows  the  river  of  years, 

Strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  joys,  hopes  and  fears; 
Strewn  with  sad  memories,  distress  and  pain, 

And  full  of  regrets  while  life  does  remain — 

Drifting  away. 
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Drifting  away  are  the  ones  that  we  love, 

Passing  from  sight  like  the  flight  of  a  dove. 
Leaving  us  burdened  with  trials  and  grief. 

So  they  keep  going  as  leaf  after  leaf — 

Drifting  away. 

Drifting  away  from  this  world  we  live  in, 

From  its  temptations,  corruptions  and  sin 
And  its  attractions  and  pleasures  we  crave. 
Folly  runs  after  like  wave  follows  wave — 

Drifting  away. 


Drifting  away  to  eternity’s  shore, 

Time  that  is  passing  returns  nevermore, 
So  live  with  a  hope,  a  trustfulness  keep, 

Angels  will  guard  us  wherever  we  sleep — 

Drifting  away. 


Nov.  2,  1905. 


MUSING 

Sweet  odor  of  the  flowers, 

Rise  in  memories  maze. 

With  Nature’s  matchless  picture, 

On  which  we  loving  gaze; 

Brings  us  a  retrospection 

Of  childhood’s  sunny  day 
When  life  was  bright  and  joyous, 
And  age  seemed  far  away. 

Among  the  hills  and  woodlands 
And  vales  we  roam  again, 

Again  we  hear  the  splashing 
Of  brook  and  summer  rain; 

We  see  again  with  pleasure 
Old  scenes,  familiar,  dear, 

The  schoolhouse  and  swimming  pool, 
With  water  deep  and  clear. 

And  thus  our  thoughts  do  wander 
To  places  far  away, 

Where  we  delight  to  linger 

And  list  the  bird’s  sweet  lay; 
While  Nature  holds  its  mirror 
Wherein  we  loving  trace, 

Life’s  unforgotten  foot  prints 
That  only  death  efface. 


Jaa.  31,  1906. 
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TWO  RINGS 

My  Mother’s  ring  I  loving  wear, 

Her  wedding  ring  of  long  ago. 

Though  old  and  thin  its  very  dear, 

With  worn  lettering,  “Paul  to  Flo.” 

And  so  about  my  heart  is  wove 
Mem’ries  that  will  ever  cling, 

Around  this  token  of  her  love 

My  sainted  Mother’s  offering; 

So  through  the  haze  of  vanished  days, 

Come  thoughts  of  Mother’s  loving  ways. 

My  ring  of  love,  bright  little  belt, 

From  lovers  hand,  Oh !  happy  past, 
When  heart  and  soul  together  dwelt 
In  sweet  affection’s  holy  clasp; 

And  all  the  world  seemed  fairer  when. 

With  love  the  golden  band  he  gave, 

At  parting  said  “Be  brave  till  then,” 

But  Edwin  sleeps  ’neath  ocean’s  wave, 
And  so  I  strive  to  brave  the  years, 

Bedimmed  by  recollection’s  tears. 

Jan.  31,  1906. 


THE  FLOWERS 

They  have  risen  from  their  couches, 
Refreshed  by  rest  and  rain. 

With  bright  colored  tints  of  beauty, 

To  deck  the  earth  again. 

In  the  meadows,  dells  and  marshes, 

’Mid  grasses  rank  and  wet, 

Where  the  toads  for  rain  are  crying. 

Some  living  pearl  is  set. 

They  are  budding  and  are  blooming, 

On  shrub  and  bush  and  vine, 

And  the  lark  goes  singing  o’er  them, 

A  song  of  love  divine. 

They  are  bowing  to  the  zephyrs 
In  bonnets  cute  and  gay. 

Where  they  dot  the  bright  green  hillsides, 
Like  gems  that’s  thrown  away. 
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And  we  look  with  rapture  on  them 
In  wood  and  shady  glen. 

Where  the  bob-o-link  is  singing, 

With  the  robin  and  the  wren. 

And  on  the  sunny  days  of  summer, 
The  humming  bird  and  bee. 

And  gay  butterflies  are  lunching 
On  clover  and  sweet  pea. 

They  are  nodding  in  the  gloaming 
Beside  a  lulling  stream, 

Where  the  whip-poor-will  is  calling, 
And  fire-fly’s  lamps  gleam. 

’Neath  the  leafy  dome  of  woodland, 
One  hears  the  hoot-owl  call, 
Where  sweetest  earth  stars  slumber, 
When  night’s  dream  curtains  fall. 

Then  a  sense  of  light  and  glory, 

A  song  of  woodland  thrush, 

And  a  sight  of  fragrant  blossoms, 

That  vie  with  dawn’s  sweet  blush. 

So  we  gather  the  frail  beauties. 

The  fair  and  loveliest. 

And  lovingly  convey  them, 

To  sacred  homes  of  rest. 

June  13,  1907. 


ALONG  THE  YELLOWSTONE 
(Past  and  Present) 

Thro’  mists  of  the  years  departed, 
With  horse  and  rifle  we’d  go 

Hunting  the  antelope, 

Or  running  the  buffalo; 

Or  ride  the  hills  and  coulees, 

Where  plenty  of  deer  would  be; 

And  bands  of  wolves  and  coyotes, 
Hunting  for  game  like  me. 

And  slowly  at  eve  returning. 

In  a  cutting  wind  and  sleet. 

We’d  camp  among  the  willows 
And  supper  on  roasted  meat; 
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While  thinking  was  lulled  to  rest 
By  the  river’s  monotone, 

And  woke  at  dawn  to  journey 
Along  the  Yellowstone. 

Now  the  iron-horse  goes  puffing, 

All  watered  and  fired  an’  coaled, 
And  the  “Con”  punches  tickets 
Of  passengers  young  and  old; 
And  sound  of  engine  whistle 

Re-echoes  o’er  hill  and  vale. 

And  the  bell  rings  a  warning 
To  clear  the  iron  trail. 

We  ride  today  in  a  Pullman, 

And  eat  in  a  dining  car, 

While  over  the  rails  we  roll 
With  never  a  jolt  or  jar, 

And  fields  and  homes  of  ranchers, 
And  cities  of  brick  and  stone, 
And  talking  wires  are  seen 
Along  the  Yellowstone. 

Mar.  12,  1908. 


NEW  YEAR  DESIRES 
(Written  for  The  News) 

We  are  passing  with  the  old  year 
To  enter  on  the  new. 

With  all  of  the  vissitudes 

That  time  may  bring  to  view; 
Will  it  give  us  health  and  plenty, 
And  luck  and  goodly  cheer, 

Or  clouds  of  care  and  sorrow 
To  darken  all  the  year. 

For  onward  we  are  drifting, 

In  confidence  and  trust, 

With  a  feeling  of  security 

That  time  will  treat  us  just; 
Tho’  we  know  not  of  the  future. 
But  hope  'twill  kindly  bring 
The  wished  for  resolutions 
And  love  for  everything. 

Dec.  23,  1909. 
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LIFE’S  RAINBOW 

Like  the  rainbow 
Make  life  bright; 

In  various  ways 

That  give  delight; 

A  pleasant  chat 

Or  friendly  aid. 

Will  cheer  the  heart 
Of  man  or  maid. 

So  live  and  give 

To  those  in  need, 
They’ll  be  thankful 
For  thy  deed; 

Thus  may  ever 

True  hearts  unite, 

In  helping  make 

Life’s  rainbow  bright. 

Sept.  10,  1923. 


THE  SABBATH  BELLS 

Listen,  the  Sabbath  bells  ring  out, 

That  call  the  sinner  and  devout, 

To  hear  the  wondrous  tales  of  old 

That  Moses  and  the  prophets  told; 

And  join  in  hymn  and  earnest  prayer 

For  God  to  guard  his  flock  with  care. 

The  Sabbath  bells  proclaim  this  day, 

That  God  gave  in  a  kindly  way 

To  comfort  weary  ones  who  toil 
In  mill  or  mart  or  mine  or  soil; 

For  them  to  take  a  day  of  rest 

Trusting  in  Him  who  knoweth  best. 

Oh !  cruel  ages  of  long  ago 

When  Christ’s  worshippers  had  to  go 

Within  a  catacomb  to  pray 

Where  rows  of  dead  were  laid  away; 

Then  to  suffer  a  martyr’s  fate 

For  cause  of  Him  they  venerate. 

Still  Sabbath  bells  chime  sweet  and  clear — 
On  Sunday  morn;  and  nations  hear 

About  Christ’s  life;  and  how  he  died. 

And  rose  to  heaven  glorified; 

Where  all  is  peace  an’  joy  an’  love, 

Within  God’s  paradise  above. 


1923. 
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LEGENDS 

A  Story  About  Chief  Blackfoot 

The  Chief  of  One  Hundred  Crow  Indians  Tells 
Col.  Allen  of  the  Time  he  First  Saw  a  White  Man 

One  evening  in  the  spring  of  1871,  I  strolled  into  the  skin 
lodge  of  Chief  Blackfoot,  who  was  camped  near  Mission 
'  Creek,  where  the  Crow  Agency  was  then  located.  The  old 
Chief  greeted  me  in  his  usual  way.  After  the  medicine  pipe 
had  passed  around  the  circle  three  times  and  the  smoke 
was  at  an  end,  Chief  Blackfoot  was  in  a  talkative  mood  and 
without  any  solicitation  on  my  part  he  told  me  the  story  of 
the  first  white  man  he  had  seen,  Which  was  as  I  now  re¬ 
member  it  as  follows : — 

When  I  was  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  my  father’s 
lodge  was  camped  near  the  Yellowstone  and  Big  Timber 
rivers.  One  day  two  white  men  came  into  the  lodge  from 
the  north  and  were  afoot.  Their  buckskin  clothes  were 
worn  and  torn  and  one  of  the  men  was  badly  crippled,  they 
told  us  of  their  travels  and  how  this  one  became  crippled. 
It  happened  one  evening  just  as  they  were  making  camp  on 
a  mountain  side  when  a  big  brown  bear  came  rushing  in 
upon  them,  which  stampeded  their  horses  and  they  ran 
away  and  were  lost.  They  both  shot  at  the  bear  with  their 
fukes,  wounding  it.  The  bear  charged  on  them  before  they 
could  reload  their  guns,  striking  one  down  breaking  his 
arm  and  tearing  flesh  from  his  hip  and  back.  While  the 
furious  animal  was  mutilating  the  man  his  comrade  re¬ 
loaded  his  gun  as  quickly  as  possible,  (which  was  a  slow 
process  as  the  fuke  is  a  short  flint  lock,  muzzle  loader  that 
shoots  an  ounce  ball),  jammed  the  end  of  his  weapon  in  the 
bear’s  mouth  and  turned  it  loose  with  a  terrible  roar,  which 
sent  the  blood  and  froth  over  its  victim,  and  the  bear  rolled 
over  dead. 

Over  thirty  sleeps  had  passed,  one  of  the  white  men  said 
since  they  had  the  encounter  with  the  bear  and  he  related 
the  task  he  had  nursing  his  wounded  comrade  until  he  was 
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able  to  travel.  When  they  reached  the  creek  they  followed 
it  until  they  came  to  Blackfoot’s  camp.  The  white  men’s 
faces  were  covered  with  hair  but  their  skin  was  white,  while 
in  our  village  they  stopped  in  my  father’s  lodge.  The  squaws 
made  them  clothes  and  moccasins  and  cooked  for  them  as 
if  they  belonged  to  our  lodge  and  family. 

They  partly  learned  our  language  and  I  liked  them  very 
much.  One  of  them  went  hunting  with  me  for  antelope  and 
deer  and  as  I  was  very  fond  of  hunting  we  enjoyed  these 
trips  greatly. 

We  named  one  of  the  white  men  “Lame  Bear,”  and  the 
other  “Hairy  Face”  and  they  soon  knew  their  names.  They 
remained  with  us  about  three  moons  and  when  they  were 
ready  to  leave  we  were  in  camp  on  the  Musselshell  River. 
My  father  gave  them  two  ponies,  two  buffalo  robes  and  a 
lot  of  dried  beef  and  our  people  came  and  gave  them  articles 
to  take  on  their  journey.  They  left  us  just  at  sundown,  said 
Blackfoot,  and  many  moons  passed  before  I  saw  another 
white  man.  That  was  fifty-five  snows  ago,  said  the  Chief. 


“Liver  Eater”  Johnson 

It  was  in  the  early  70’s  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
John  Johnson,  better  known  as  “Liver  Eater”  Johnson.  I 
had  known  of  him  on  the  Missouri  River  but  do  not  re¬ 
member  of  meeting  him.  It  is  now  many  years  since  he  told 
me  much  of  his  life  and  I  have  a  photograph  of  him  which 
he  gave  me  in  Billings.  So,  with  memory  to  aid  me,  I  will 
in  part,  try  to  relate  what  I  remember  of  his  life’s  story. 

He  said  he  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  the  summer  of  1824 
and  at  an  early  age  sailed  the  seas  for  many  years.  Later 
he  was  a  Union  soldier  in  the  Civil  war;  had  taken  part  in 
several  battles  in  Missouri,  where  he  was  wounded  and 
discharged.  Then  he  came  to  Montana  and  had  a  wood 
camp  on  the  Missouri  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mussel¬ 
shell  River.  There  was  a  small  trading  post  there  which 
was  run,  I  think  he  said,  by  Clendenine,  and  at  the  time 
about  sixteen  white  men  and  a  few  Indian  women  were 
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camped  there.  The  hostile  Indians  were  killing  the  wood- 
choppers  wherever  they  could  surprise  them  at  work.  The 
cottonwood  trees  were  cut  in  suitable  lengths  and  piled 
and  dried  and  sold  to  the  steamboats  going  up  or  down  the 
river.  These  wood  camps  were  not  uncommon  along  the 
upper  Missouri  at  the  time  of  which  I  write. 

One  morning  an  Indian  woman  spied  a  few  Indians  going 
into  a  ravine  near  the  post.  She  gave  the  alarm  and  the 
men,  with  their  guns,  rushed  over  and  tried  to  get  a  shot  at 
the  Sioux,  but  the  moment  they  showed  their  heads  above 
the  cut  bank  the  Indians,  from  below,  took  a  shot  at  them, 
and  they  had  to  withdraw.  It  commenced  to  rain  and  two 
men  crossed  the  Musselshell  River  and  went  until  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  ravine  where  the  Indians  were  in  hiding. 
They  immediately  began  to  shoot  it  up  with  their  Win¬ 
chesters,  the  Indians  swarmed  out  and  as  they  did  so  the 
men  shot  them  right  and  left  as  they  were  trying  to  make 
their  get  away.  After  the  fight  they  counted  36  dead  and 
more  than  that  number  were  wounded.  They  heard  after¬ 
ward  that  “Hairy  Bear”  was  their  chief  and  was  disowned 
by  his  people  on  account  of  that  fight. 

“I  killed  a  Sioux,  said  Johnson,  “and  with  my  knife  cut 
out  his  liver  and  offered  a  piece  of  it  to  a  man  to  eat,  telling 
him  it  was  good.  He  left  me  in  disgust,  telling  the  other  men 
about  me  wanting  him  to  eat  the  Indian’s  liver,  as  I  was 
doing.  Although  I  did  not  eat  any  of  the  liver,  I  was  always 
known  thereafter  as  “Liver  Eater”  Johnson.” 

That  is  what  Johnson  told  me  relative  to  the  way  he  got 
his  name  and  I  believed  him.  They  scalped  all  the  dead 
Indians  and  with  some  of  the  scalps  and  skulls  decorated 
the  stockade.  When  the  steamboats  came  up  in  the  spring 
many  of  the  passengers  were  horrified,  but  some  of  them 
bought  scalps  and  a  few  bought  skulls.  “Liver  Eater”  told 
me  that  they  had  no  more  trouble  with  the  Sioux  after  that. 
He  also  told  me  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  fight, 
but  I  have  forgotten  most  of  them.  Later  they  found  out 
why  the  Sioux  did  not  put  up  a  better  scrap.  Their  bow 
strings  were  wet,  which  rendered  their  bows  and  arrows 
useless,  most  of  them  being  armed  that  way.  Their  powder 
also  got  wet,  their  guns  being  muzzle  loaders. 
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The  Indians  named  “Liver  Eater”  Johnson  “Black  Bear,” 
and  it  was  a  good  name  for  him.  He  was  a  large  man,  with 
short,  black  hair  over  his  face  and  weighed  at  least  250 
pounds.  He  was  strong  and  quick  as  the  black  bear,  for 
which  the  Indians  named  him. 

Tho7  rough  in  look,  in  talk  and  way, 

His  heart  was  good  as  those  who  pray. 

“Liver  Eater”  was  not  in  the  Custer  fight  on  the  Little 
Big  Horn,  but  that  winter  he  was  attached  to  General 
Miles’  command  at  Fort  Keogh,  and  with  other  scouts 
discovered  the  Cheyennes  on  the  Little  Muddy  in  February, 
1877.  “As  chief  of  the  scouts,”  said  “Liver  Eater,”  “I  was 
ordered,  with  a  dozen  other  men — you  know  most  of  them, 
and  you  know  also  that  among  his  scouts  General  Miles 
always  had  a  pet.  Well,  it  was  early  morning  when  we 
started  out  to  look  for  the  Indians,  and  in  crossing  a  creek 
the  ice  broke  and  I  got  wet.  After  I  got  dry  I  looked  down 
the  river  and  saw  a  bunch  of  squaws  coming  and  we  waited 
and  took  them  all  in.  General  Miles  came  up  and  wanted 
us  to  go  and  see  what  the  Indians  wanted  and  I  told  him 
they  wanted  scalps  and  that  he  would  find  a  thousand  of 
them.  So  he  told  his  pet,  Yellowstone  Kelly,  to  go  and 
bring  them  in.  Of  course,  we  scouts  went  too,  and  under  a  hill 
we  saw  plenty  of  Indians,  and  we  struck  back  to  timber  and 
to  hold  a  cliff  for  protection.  The  balls  came  thick  and  fast 
but  we  held  our  ground  until  dark,  when  we  jumped  our 
horses  off  the  cliff  and  beat  it  back  to  where  General  Miles 
was  camped.” 

Johnson  told  me  that  “the  Indians  reported  about  40 
killed  and  as  many  horses,  and  the  next  day  the  Cheyennes 
came  and  would  have  wiped  Miles  off  the  earth  if  it  had  not 
been  for  me.  I  discovered  them  coming  and  Miles  got  his 
train  in  motion  and  hit  the  back  trail.  It  snowed  and  rained 
and  the  Indians  pulled  out.”  That  was  “Liver  Eater’s” 
story  of  how  ten  scouts  stood  off  one  thousand  Indians  for 
hours,  losing  one  man  and  two  horses. 

It  was  in  February,  1879,  that  I  was  engaged  by  the 
traders,  Mithoff  &  Kaufman,  who  had  a  trading  store  at 
the  Crow  Agency  on  east  Rosebud  Creek.  In  a  short  time 
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I  was  ordered  to  go  to  their  branch  store  on  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  River,  situated  about  200  yards  from  the  mouth  of 
Keyser  Creek.  1  was  instructed  to  make  a  list  of  the  goods 
required  for  trade  with  the  whites  and  Indians  at  the  “Eagle 
Nest”  store.  Near  the  store,  on  the  bank  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  stood  a  lone  tree,  with  an  eagle’s  nest  in  its  top-most 
branches,  for  this  the  store  was  named. 

The  wind  came  cold  and  clear  from  the  northwest  as  I 
sprang  into  my  saddle,  with  instructions  to  return  the  same 
day  if  possible.  It  was  a  ride  of  16  miles,  a  lonesome  one, 
with  not  an  abode  of  any  kind  in  sight,  where  now  are 
located  hundreds  of  prosperous  ranches.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  Yellowstone  River  I  found  it  filled  with  floating  ice. 
I  forded  it  in  safety  and  soon  arrived  at  “Eagle  Nest”  store, 
and  found  Al.  Bailey  in  charge.  Congregated  there  were  a 
mixture  of  all  races — smoking,  trading,  gambling  and  having 
a  good  time.  There  I  met  my  old  friend,  “Liver  Eater” 
Johnson,  who  greeted  me  with  the  old-time  salutation  of 
“How,”  and  a  most  cordial  hand-shake.  After  I  had  the  list 
of  goods  that  were  needed,  I  whiled  away  the  afternoon  in 
watching  the  trading  for  buffalo  hides,  elk  and  antelope 
skins;  while  betting  and  card  games  ran  on  the  side. 

Before  I  was  aware,  it  was  sundown,  and  as  I  was  wanted 
at  the  Agency  store  that  evening,  it  was  time  for  me  to  hit 
the  back  trail.  As  I  was  bidding  my  friends  good  bye  “Liver 
Eater”  Johnson  said  to  me,  “Hold  a  few  minutes,  Colonel 
and  I  will  go  a  ways  with  you.”  He  said  he  was  camping 
at  the  Alex  Hundley’s  ranch  over  the  river,  so  I  waited  a 
while  for  him  and  it  was  about  dark  when  we  started.  He 
was  riding  a  large  American  gray  horse,  which  he  informed 
me  was  a  condemned  government  animal  that  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  two  men.  I  was  riding  an  Indian  pony 
which  was  not  fast  but  very  sure  footed — a  duck  when  it 
came  to  fording  a  river. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  we  reached  the  fording  place  and 
beheld  great  cakes  of  glistening  ice,  drifting  and  grinding  by, 
and  tall  cottonwood  trees  lining  the  river  bank.  Johnson 
took  the  lead  and  we  tried  to  pass  above  or  below  the  large 
cakes  of  ice.  I  noticed  he  was  going  too  low  on  the  ford  and 
shouted  to  him  a  warning,  but  my  voice  was  drowned  by 
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the  howling  wind  and  the  roar  of  the  ice  and  water.  All  of  a 
sudden  my  companion  and  his  horse  went  down  and  dis¬ 
appeared  from  sight,  under  the  (drifting  ice.  Quickly  I 
turned  and  urged  my  pony,  with  spur  and  whip,  into  swim¬ 
ming  water  where  I  saw  them  go  down,  when  lo!  the  horse, 
riderless,  arose  ahead  of  mine  and  swam  for  the  shore.  Then, 
only  a  few  feet  below  my  swimming  pony’s  side,  came  to 
view  the  head  of  Johnson.  Eagerly  I  reached  over  my  pony’s 
side  and  grasped  him  by  the  coat  collar.  As  I  caught  his 
hand  my  hat  blew  off  and  went  spinning  down  the  river. 
I  clung  to  my  friend  with  a  grip  of  steel,  towing  him  through 
the  drifting  ice  safely  to  shore,  where  I  left  him  and  caught 
his  horse.  He  was  so  chilled  that  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  assist  him  to  mount.  He  told  me  that  his  horse  bore  him 
down  and  jammed  him  against  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river 
rendering  him  helpless.  It  was  only  a  short  distance  to  the 
ranch  and  we  soon  arrived  there,  wet  and  cold,  and  there 
before  a  hot  fire  we  were  soon  warm  and  dry  again. 

After  borrowing  a  hat  1  left  the  Hundley  ranch  and  was 
soon  on  the  trail  for  the  Agency.  As  I  rode  along  that  eve¬ 
ning  this  thought  came  to  me,  that  life  is  worth  living  if  we 
help  bear,  o’er  life’s  rough  trail,  some  little  burden  for  our 
fellow  men.  I  arrived  at  the  Agency  in  due  time  and  made 
my  report  relative  to  the  goods  needed  at  the  “Eagle  Nest” 
store. 

“Liver  Eater”  Johnson,  after  his  icy  bath  in  the  Yellow¬ 
stone,  was  very  ill  for  several  weeks  with  a  rash  and  fever, 
and  was  kindly  cared  for  at  the  Hundley  ranch.  After  he 
recovered  he  came  to  the  Crow  Agency  and  remained  there 
for  a  year  or  two.  And  at  the  Agency  I  remained  for  five 
years,  as  a  clerk  for  the  different  Indian  traders. 

In  Red  Lodge,  years  later,  “Liver  Eater”  got  crippled  up 
with  rheumatism,  and  was  sent  to  the  soldier’s  home  in 
California,  by  his  friends.  He  said  he  wanted  to  die  in 
Montana,  but  died  in  the  home  shortly  after  and  was  buried 
there,  in  the  soldier’s  cemetery. 
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How  Little  Dog  Captured  and  Left 
a  Fortune  Cached  in  Idaho 

It  was  in  1862-63,  while  employed  at  Fort  Benton,  I  heard 
the  story  from  traders  and  trappers,  and  others  connected 
with  the  American  Fur  Company.  Although  it  was  the 
story  that  was  told  in  those  early  days,  and  has  been  written 
differently  many  times,  this  is  the  way  it  was  told  to  me 
and  the  particulars  are  as  follows: 

Early  in  the  40’s,  Little  Dog,  chief  of  the  Blackfeet, 
Bloods,  and  Piegan  Indian  tribes,  with  six  of  his  most  noted 
and  daring  braves,  which  including  himself,  made  a  small 
war  party  of  seven,  started  for  the  South.  They  were  afoot 
and  they  were  on  a  mission  of  conquest — to  secure  additional 
coos,  chiefly  scalps  and  horses.  From  their  native  lands  in 
northwestern  Montana,  they  drifted  south  into  Idaho, 
and  many  moons  passed  and  not  finding  the  booty  they 
sought,  they  were  much  discouraged.  It  was  early  spring,  and 
their  camp,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  was  among  the 
pines  that  stood  densely  on  the  mountain  side,  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  rising  sun,  and  which  gave  a  splendid  view  of  the 
open  country  below.  Little  Dog,  always  “on  the  job,”  was 
the  first  to  discover  afar  off  a  bunch  of  travelers  approach¬ 
ing.  Every  eye  of  the  hostile  war  party  was  upon  the  coming 
travelers,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  discovered  that  it 
was  a  bunch  of  fur  traders,  probably  from  Sante  Fe,  en- 
route  to  some  rendezvous  of  free  trappers,  to  trade  or  buy 
furs  that  they  had  secured  during  the  preceding  fall  and 
winter. 

Snugly  concealed  in  a  ravine,  near  the  course  of  the  trail 
that  the  small  party  of  traders  were  pursuing,  Little  Dog 
and  his  braves  awaited  their  approach,  and,  at  the  most 
opportune  time,  when  the  strangers  least  expected  the 
danger  so  near  at  hand,  Little  Dog  with  his  blood-thirsty 
warriors,  swooped  down  upon  the  helpless  traders  and  with 
war  whoop  and  yell,  slew  every  man  in  the  band  before  they 
had  time  to  realize  what  was  happening.  They  captured 
several  horses  and  two  burros.  One  of  them  had  two  small 
boxes  packed  on  it.  The  boxes  were  very  heavy  and  an 
Indian,  with  his  tomahawk  broke  open  one  of  the  boxes. 
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The  contents  of  the  box  surprised  the  savages,  which  they 
designated  as  “buttons  heap/’  but  no  holes  in  them  and  no 
good.  Taking  a  few  of  the  coins,  the  Indians  cached  the 
boxes  in  a  secluded  spot  near  a  big  spring,  on  one  of  the 
largest  Teton  mountains,  and  covering  it  securely,  left  it, 
where  it  remains  today,  undiscovered.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  boxes  were  filled  with  Spanish  gold  coins,  and  were 
bound  in  brass  and  held  about  $30,000,  so  the  trappers 
and  traders  told  me. 

Several  snows  afterward,  one  of  the  Indians  who  was  with 
Little  Dog  on  his  Idaho  expedition,  while  in  Fort  Benton, 
displayed  a  few  of  the  gold  pieces,  and  he  related  the  story. 

All  attempts  to  induce  Little  Dog  and  his  six  followers  to 
make  known  their  valuable  cache  were  unsuccessful.  Presents 
and  promises  did  not  win  their  consent.  Mr.  Dawson,  chief 
factor  at  Benton  offered  Little  Dog  anything  he  desired  in 
the  trading  store,  but  every  inducement  failed.  They  would 
not  tell  where  they  had  hid  the  “buttons,”  for  it  was  against 
their  medicine  to  return  to  the  place  where  the  spirits  of 
those  they  had  killed  were  guarding  the  treasure.  Some  day 
perhaps,  the  boxes  of  gold  coin  may  be  discovered,  or  may, 
never  be,  but  suppose  you  found  it,  wouldn’t  it  jar  you? 
It  sure  would  me. 


Another  Daring  Deed  of  Chief  Little  Dog 

In  one  of  the  Crow  Indian  raids  on  a  distant  tribe  of  the 
Sioux,  during  the  years  1856-57,  a  Crow  war  party  captured 
a  horse  (a  pinto).  This  horse  proved  to  be,  not  only  the 
fleetest,  but  the  most  beautiful  horse  in  the  Crow  nation. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Crows  were  proud  indeed  of  this 
noted  piece  of  horseflesh,  and  close  guard  was  kept  over  their 
precious  treasure — especially  at  night — a  guard  that  only 
an  Indian  knows  how  to  keep.  No  enemy  was  able  to  even 
get  a  “look-in”  at  their  proud  possession. 

The  news  of  this  wonderful  horse  was  heralded  far  and 
wide  and  finally  reached  the  ears  of  the  Piegan  nation,  and 
the  ears  of  Little  Dog,  the  brave  and  fearless  young  chief, 
who  kidnapped  Pretty  Flower,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
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Bear  Track,  a  noted  chief  of  the  Flatheads,  and  returned 
her  to  her  father's  lodge  unharmed. 

In  one  of  their  councils  of  war,  Little  Dog  made  the 
startling  declaration  that  he  would  ride  the  much-talked-of 
pinto,  of  the  Crows  before  two  moons  had  passed.  This 
was  in  the  early  spring  of  1858,  and  not  long  after  he  made 
his  declaration,  Little  Dog  started,  all  alone,  on  the  trail 
to  the  village  of  the  Crows.  He  knew  not  where  they  were 
camped,  but  he  finally  located  them  on  the  lower  Mussel¬ 
shell  River,  and  luck  was  with  him  for  he  spied  the  wonderful 
pinto  horse.  For  several  nights  he  endeavored  to  steal  the 
horse,  but  all  in  vain.  It  was  too  well  guarded  and  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  capturing  it  at  night. 

At  last,  one  morning,  he  discovered  that  the  Crow  camp 
was  moving  between  Crooked  and  McDonald  creeks.  At 
the  head  of  the  moving  camp,  as  escort,  was  the  coveted 
pinto  horse,  mounted  by  a  warrior,  with  trappings  gay  and 
beautiful.  No  ancient  Crusader  ever  presented  a  grander 
appearance,  and  no  tribe  or  nation,  heathen  or  civilized, 
was  ever  more  proud  of  a  leader  than  were  the  Crows  of  their 
‘‘Calico  Bronk"  and  its  vain  rider. 

From  a  concealed  position,  Little  Dog,  with  an  eagle  eye, 
watched  the  movements  of  the  Crows.  In  order  that  they 
might  pass  closer  the  young  chief  slipped,  under  cover,  down 
through  a  coulee  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  pinto  and  its 
rider  had  gained  a  position  some  distance  in  advance,  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  danger  so  near  at  hand.  Little  Dog  lost  no 
time.  In  clear  view  of  the  moving  camp,  he  shot  the  rider, 
who  fell  from  his  mount,  and  had  scarcely  touched  the 
ground  until  Little  Dog  was  in  his  place,  and  dashing  away 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  A  swarm  of  Crow  braves 
pursued  him,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  this  daring 
young  chief  would  be  their  captive.  Little  Dog  told  me  he 
felt  safe,  however,  and  as  the  race  progressed,  fast  and 
furious,  one  Crow  brave  after  another  dropped  out,  and  they 
followed  him  afar,  as  there  was  not  a  horse  in  the  Crow 
nation  that  was  able  to  overtake  him.  Consternation  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Crow  camp,  during  the  bold  robbery  and  the 
exciting  race  that  followed.  Sad  indeed  were  the  hearts  of 
the  Crows  over  the  loss  of  their  precious  pinto. 
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As  the  sun  was  going  down  behind  the  western  mountains 
and  the  shadows  of  evening  were  gathering  about  the  Piegan 
village,  Little  Dog  suddenly  rode  into  the  camp  and  sur¬ 
prised  his  braves  by  exhibiting  the  wonderful  pinto — no 
longer  the  property  of  the  Crows.  Although  the  Crows  made 
numerous  attempts  to  recapture  the  pinto,  they  never 
succeeded,  although  they  secured  many  Piegan  ponies  in 
revenge. 

Little  Dog  took  a  desperate  chance,  and  now,  as  he  looked 
with  pride  at  his  noted  pinto,  he  tallied  another  coo. 


The  Death  of  Little  Dog 

Little  Dog,  chief  of  the  Piegans,  and  his  son  Fringe,  were 
staunch  friends  of  the  white  men  and  in  the  north  country 
especially  around  Fort  Benton  as  it  was  known  in  the  early 
days,  the  whites  admired  this  chief  extending  him  many 
courtesies.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Fort  gave  the  chief  and 
his  son  many  presents  as  tokens  of  their  esteem  and  many 
times  would  entertain  them  at  their  homes.  The  whites  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  show  that  they  were  great 
friends  of  this  great  chief. 

Why  was  Little  Dog  admired  by  the  whites?  Because, 
principally  if  a  white  man’s  horse  was  stolen  by  the  young 
braves  of  the  tribes  over  which  Little  Dog  ruled,  the  chief 
would  compel  them  to  return  the  horses  to  whoever  they 
belonged  to.  If  a  thief  refused  to  obey  the  mandates  of  his 
chief,  Little  Dog  would  shoot  him  on  the  spot.  At  one  time 
the  chief  shot  eight  thieves  for  refusing  to  return  stolen 
horses,  and  the  chief  and  son  returned  the  animals  to  their 
owners.  That  act  alone  was  demonstration  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  whites,  and  that  he  believed  in  being  square  and 
honest  with  everybody. 

Another  evidence  of  Little  Dog’s  honesty,  was  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  he  delivered  to  the  authorities  several 
of  his  people,  who  were  guilty  of  horse  stealing  and  other 
offenses  against  the  government.  Thus  it  is  very  easy  to 
see  that  the  “bad  bucks”  had  a  very  bitter  feeling  toward 
their  chief  and  his  courageous  son,  Fringe. 
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As  near  as  I  can  remember,  it  happened  one  day  in  1867. 
Little  Dog  and  Fringe  accompanied  by  their  wives,  came  to 
Benton  to  trade,  six  young  Piegan  braves  were  also  with 
them.  Sometime  during  the  afternoon  the  chief  and  his 
party  started  on  their  return  trip  to  their  own  village.  Some¬ 
where  between  the  Teton  and  Marias  rivers  they  went  into 
camp,  Cipino,  a  half-breed,  asked  Little  Dog  to  lend  him 
his  gun  as  he  wanted  to  shoot  an  antelope.  No  sooner  had 
Little  Dog  handed  the  gun  to  Cipino,  than  the  treacherous 
fiend  turned  the  weapon  on  his  chief  and  shot  him  through 
the  head.  The  other  five  also  shot  their  chief,  and  the  brave 
heart  of  Little  Dog  ceased  to  beat — he  had  come  to  the  end 
of  his  trail. 

Fringe  had  gone  hunting  and,  hearing  the  shots,  came 
quickly  to  camp.  Seeing  his  father  dead,  he  demanded  of  his 
mother,  “who  done  that?”  She  had  pointed  to  the  six  Pie- 
gans  on  an  adjacent  hill.  Fringe  stripped  his  horse  and  with 
gun  in  his  hand,  mounted  bareback  and  started  out  to  re¬ 
venge  the  death  of  his  father.  They  saw  him  coming  and 
dividing  three  each  occupied  a  position  on  two  hills,  where 
the  trail  between  afforded  a  splendid  range,  as  Fringe  ad¬ 
vanced  they  all  shot  him  and  he  fell  from  his  horse.  To  make 
the  revenge  complete  they  smashed  the  head  of  their  chief’s 
son,  with  the  butts  of  their  guns  and  pitched  his  body  over  a 
cut  bank  some  30  feet  deep.  His  wife  and  mother  brought 
him  to  Benton,  and  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  Little 
Dog  and  his  son  caused  great  excitement.  Fringe  regardless 
of  his  terrible  injuries,  showed  signs  of  life  and  doctors 
present  tried  in  vain  to  save  him,  but  he  lived  only  five  hours, 
and  passed  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  to  join  his  good 
and  brave  father. 

A  party  of  40  or  50  armed  men  were  soon  on  the  trail  to 
capture  the  treacherous  Piegans,  but  they  escaped.  They 
brought  the  body  of  Little  Dog  back  to  Benton.  The  brave 
chief  and  his  son  were  buried,  as  they  would  a  white  man,  in 
the  burial  grounds  near  Benton,  and  great  sorrow  prevailed. 

Then  the  citizens  swore  vengeance  on  the  chief’s  murd¬ 
erers,  and  it  was  not  many  moons  until  they  were  shot  and 
killed  and  many  of  the  Piegan  horse  thieves  were  slain  at 
the  same  time. 
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As  I  have  said,  Little  Dog  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  all 
the  people  of  Benton  and  we  all  admired  him  and  his  son 
and  our  hearts  were  sad  indeed  when  they  laid  their  bodies 
to  rest. 


Froze-to-Death  Creek 

The  warrior,  Wolf  Bow,  who  was  of  the  River  Crow  tribe 
of  Indians,  told  me  the  story  of  how  Froze-to-Death  Creek, 
down  in  Rosebud  county  this  state,  derived  its  name.  It  was 
the  day  after  the  big  hail  storm,  July  8,  1877,  and,  as  I  have 
told  you,  we  were  all  busy  repairing  the  damage  which  the 
large  hail  stones  had  done.  Wolf  Bow  was  seated  on  a  log, 
and  as  I  was  anxious  to  know  the  true  story  of  the  creek’s 
name,  I  asked  him  the  question  and  this  is  the  story  he 
told  me: 

“Over  forty  snows  have  passed  since  our  village  was 
camped  on  Rotten  Crass  Creek,  which  is  tributary  to  the 
Big  Horn  River.  We  had  an  abundance  of  meat  and  we  were 
happy  and  contented.  We  danced,  told  stories  and  smoked 
the  medicine  pipe  to  while  away  the  time.  One  evening 
while  smoking  with  my  friends  one  of  them  proposed  that 
we  go  to  war — that  meant  to  steal  or  capture  horses  from 
the  Piegan  Indians.  We  expected  to  find  them  on  the  “Big 
River,”  (Missouri)  or  some  river  near  by  or  perhaps  at  their 
trading  post.  Many  of  us  joined  making  a  small  war  party. 
It  was  several  days  before  we  started  for  we  had  to  make 
preparations.  “Pretty  Eyes,”  my  girl,  made  me  four  pair  of 
moccasins  and  other  girls  did  the  same  for  their  friends  who 
were  to  go  with  the  war  party.  When  everything  was  in 
readiness  to  start  we  had  a  big  dance  and  bidding  our  friends 
good  bye  we  started  out  in  the  night.  We  found  all  the 
streams  frozen  over  but  the  night  was  not  cold.  Each  one 
of  us  had  a  lariat,  some  buffalo  meat,  a  bow  and  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows,  and  we  traveled  afoot.  We  went  down  the 
Big  Horn  and  crossed  Elk  River  (the  Indian  name  for  the 
Yellowstone)  on  the  ice.  We  walked  along  single  file  and 
five  sleeps,  I  think  it  was,  found  us  several  miles  up  Froze- 
to-Death  Creek. 
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“So  far  the  weather  had  been  good  with  but  little  snow 
on  the  ground.  Then  we  made  camp  under  a  high  cut  bank 
on  the  bottom  of  this  creek.  That  night  the  weather  changed 
and  it  snowed  hard  and  long  and  we  did  not  leave  camp. 
Next  day  it  continued  to  snow  and  grow  colder  and  colder. 
We  had  but  little  wood  and  we  decided  to  get  out  of  there 
at  daylight.  But  during  the  night  the  wind  came  and  it 
blew  hard  and  cold  from  the  northwest.  We  could  not  sleep 
and  the  snow  covered  us  up;  drifted  over  the  cut  bank  and 
filled  the  creek  from  bank  to  bank,  thirty  feet  deep  or  more. 
We  had  worked  all  day  getting  wood  and  small  pieces  of 
willow  to  keep  us  from  freezing.  Our  supply  of  buffalo  meat 
was  gone  and  to  get  out  of  that  hole  which  the  heat  and 
smoke  had  made  seemed  impossible. 

“The  next  day  was  the  very  coldest  I  ever  remembered 
and  although  we  danced  around  in  that  little  space  all  night 
our  fingers  and  feet  were  badly  frosted.  Next  morning  we 
discovered  that  the  snow  was  encrusted  with  ice  and  we 
endeavored  to  get  out  by  making  hand  holes  with  our  knives, 
only  to  get  up  a  short  distance  and  then  fall  back  again.  All 
that  day  and  all  through  the  night,  although  we  were  growing 
weak  and  stiff,  we  kept  trying  to  get  out.  I  discovered  that 
the  nearer  we  got  to  the  top  the  harder  the  snow  was  crusted. 
Finally  two  of  us  managed  to  get  out,  and  the  cold  wind 
nearly  froze  us  to  death.  We  shouted  to  our  companions 
down  in  the  hole  and  told  them  to  follow  us,  for  we  couldn’t 
wait  as  we  were  freezing  and  we  started  off  on  a  run  over 
the  frozen  snow — and  it  was  night. 

“Daylight  found  us  near  the  Yellowstone  River  and  we 
had  a  hard  time  getting  a  fire  started.  After  we  were  fairly 
warm  we  shot  a  jack  rabbit  and  waited  all  that  day  and 
night  for  our  friends  but  they  came  not.  I  proposed  that 
we  go  back  and  we  did  so.  When  we  arrived  at  the  hole 
we  yelled  to  them — but  all  was  silent,  and  we  knew  that  our 
comrades  must  all  be  dead.  We  made  our  lariats  fast  and 
left  them  there,  our  hands  being  so  numb  and  stiff  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  descend  into  the  hole.  We  finally  re¬ 
turned  home  and  told  our  terrible  story,  and  as  soon  as  the 
weather  would  allow  a  party  on  horseback  went  back  with 
me.  When  we  descended  into  the  hole  on  the  lassos  we  had 
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left,  we  found  our  friends  frozen  to  death.  Forty-seven 
froze  to  death,  five  escaped  and  three  were  pulled  out  but 
died  when  placed  near  the  fire. 

Wolf  Bow  had  finished  his  story,  and  I  then  knew  how 
Froze-to-Death  Creek  got  its  name. 


Wild  Rose,  of  the  Flathead  Nation 

It  was  one  hundred  years  ago  that  this  event  happened, 
away  up  in  the  Flathead  country  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Horse  or  Four  Mile  Prairie,  it  is  about  an  Indian  maiden 
of  the  Flathead  nation,  and  she  was  the  fastest  foot  racer 
that  was  ever  known  in  any  tribe.  Those  who  related  the 
story  to  me  witnessed  the  races  in  which  Wild  Rose,  for  that 
was  her  name,  participated,  but  they  like  Wild  Rose  have 
passed  to  the  “happy  hunting  grounds,”  as  you  and  I  will  do. 

Foot  racing  as  well  as  horse  racing  was  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  sports  of  the  Indians,  and  the  Flatheads  were  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  Indian  maidens  as  well  as  the 
young  bucks  participated  in  the  races,  and  many  of  the 
females  were  fleet — especially  was  this  true  of  Wild  Rose. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  Wild  Rose  was  “sweet  sixteen” 
and  she  proved  to  be  so  much  faster  than  any  one  of  the 
tribe  that  she  would  run  against  the  fastest  ponies  and 
horses  and  she  would  always  win  the  races. 

Pete  Carafeldt,  a  French  free  trapper,  described  this 
wonderful  Indian  maiden  to  me  and  said  she  was  a  slender, 
graceful  young  woman  and  when  she  was  running  one  could 
scarcely  see  her  feet — she  flew  like  magic.  Father  De  Smet, 
also  told  me  that  what  I  am  about  to  relate  actually  hap¬ 
pened  and  was  told  him  and  verified  by  the  Flatheads.  They 
were  so  sure  of  her  winning  any  race  she  entered  that  they 
would  stake  anything  that  they  possessed. 

In  the  autumn,  as  usual,  when  the  Nez  Perces,  Kootenais 
and  Pend  d’Orilles  came  to  hunt  buffalo  with  the  Flatheads 
they  told  them  about  Wild  Rose,  and  her  swiftness  of  foot. 
Their  visitors  were  prone  to  disbelieve  all  they  had  heard 
and  as  the  Flatheads  were  willing  and  anxious  to  wager  all 
they  had  on  their  girl  racer,  a  race  was  arranged  for.  Wild 
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Rose  was  to  run  against  Crappo,  a  young  champion  of  the 
Nez  Perces.  They  were  to  run  a  mile,  and  many  valuable 
stakes  were  put  up  by  both  sides. 

Old  Carafeldt  witnessed  the  race  and  he  told  me  it  was  a 
picture  to  see  this  Indian  maiden  with  her  long  black  hair 
flying  in  the  wind  and  unadorned  save  a  loin  cloth  and 
moccasins — why,  he  said  she  was  as  fleet  as  a  deer  and  left 
Crappo  far  behind. 

The  outcome  of  this  race  caused  the  greatest  excitement 
among  the  tribes  assembled  and  the  Flatheads  proposed  to 
run  her  against  one  of  their  horses.  The  betting  was  fierce, 
they  put  up  their  robes,  fancy  blankets,  embellished  with 
porcupine  quills,  their  ponies,  clothing,  war  bonnets,  extra 
ponies  and  all  the  things  that  looked  good  to  an  Indian. 
More  than  a  thousand  spectators  witnessed  this  great  and 
novel  race. 

A  beautiful  dark  bay  horse  was  brought  out.  He  had  won 
many  a  race.  Wild  Rose  came  smiling  to  the  place  of  start¬ 
ing — the  word  was  given  and  they  were  off  for  a  one  mile 
dash.  For  the  first  quarter  the  maiden  seemed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  flying  steed,  and  then  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow 
or  a  frightened  antelope,  she  simply  flew  along,  seeming 
hardly  to  touch  the  ground — and  Wild  Rose  won  the  race  by 
quite  a  distance,  amid  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  assembled 
multitude. 

Then  her  people  were  given  many  presents  of  ponies, 
cloth  and  trinkets,  and  for  three  years  after  her  first  race 
with  the  Nez  Perces  they  brought  horses  to  run  against  her, 
but  Wild  Rose  won  every  race.  Her  people  became  rich  from 
the  spoils  of  her  winnings,  but  they  would  soon  gamble  their 
possessions  away  in  some  Indian  game  with  their  friends 
the  Nez  Perces. 

Wild  Rose  was  like  a  thoroughbred  horse  that  wins  every 
race  and  is  finally  barred  from  the  track,  or  gets  disabled. 
Finally,  as  all  Indian  maidens  (and  white  maidens  too) 
usually  do,  Wild  Rose  married  a  young  chief  of  her  tribe 
and  her  racing  days  were  over. 

I  have  known  and  heard  of  many  foot  racers  in  Montana, 
but  Wild  Rose  was  the  greatest  of  them  all. 
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Bozrah  11 
Brooklyn  5,  6 
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Fort  Reno  56 
Fort  Salpin  23 
Fort  Washita  70 
Glendive  117 
Hardin  38 

Hunter’s  Hot  Springs  39 
Livingston  38,  114,  117 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  27,  109, 
112,  113 
Pryor  30 

Red  Cloud  Agency  58,  70 
Red  Lodge  105,  146 
Stillwater  39,  40,  45,  118 
Terry’s  Landing  80,  85,  86 

Nebraska 
Omaha  19 

New  Jersey 
Trenton  12 
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New  York 
Buffalo  7,  16,  17 
Fishers’  Island  4,  5,  6 
Flatbush  Pass  L.  I.  12 
White  Plains  12 

North  Dakota 
Fort  Berthold  69 
Pine  Ridge  76 

Ohio 

Cincinnati  1,  17 
Sandusky  17 


South  Dakota 

Bismarck  44,  58,  59,  95 

Black  Hills  53,  63 

Crook  City  58 

Deadwood  City  58 

Fort  Lincoln  58,  59,  95,  98,  100 

Wyoming 
Cheyenne  39 
Fort  Fetterman  71 
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